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By  THOMAS  GRANT  SPRINGER 


DRAWING  BY  A.  L.  SCHERZER 


"Let's  go  to  th'  swimmin'  pool. 

All  tli'  fellers  went  down  there; 
Aw,  come  on,  jest  think  how  cool 

It  11  be!   Don't  mind  yer  hair; 
It'll  dry  out  in  th'  sun 

An'  th'  folks'll  never  know. 
Beat  ye  to  it!     Come,  let's  run! 

Wat  ye  hangin'  back  for  so?" 


Off  they  race,  but  thirty  years 

Hold  me  back,  a  boy  grown  old; 
Yet  the  swimming-pool  appears 

Dimpling  in  the  August  gold. 
Thirty  years  and  now  I  swim 

Life's  swift  stream  while  boyhood  lies 
Like  the  shadows  cool  and  dim 

Where  youth's  pool  reflects  blue  skies. 


FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  GORDON  COUTT 


tEtye  gears  of  Hobe 


The  "splendid  idle  forties"  The  skies  were  just  as  smiling. 
Was  the  golden  age  of  fame  The  roses  just  as  gay. 

In  early  California  And  oh,  the  tender  twenties 
Before  the  Gringo  came;  Just  as  busy  as  today! 


Astoria  the  Amphibious 

A  City  of  Resources  on  Land  and  Water — From  Furs,  Through 
Fish,  to  Farms — Centennial  of  a  Traders'  Settlement  that 
Saved  the  Columbia  River  to  the  American  Flag 

By  Walter  V.  Woehlke 

WHAT  if  the  Union  Jack  instead  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  float  over  Seattle?  How  would  the  broad  A  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Olympia 
affect  your  sensitive  tympanum?  Would  it  make  your  red 
white  and  blue  blood  boil  if  the  lion's  roar  instead  of  the  eagle's  scream  were 
abroad  in  the  streets  of  Spokane,  if  the  Tacoma  bootblack  scornfully  refused 
your  patriotic  United  States  dime?  Peace,  brother,  peace!  Do  not  reach  for 
the  old  musket  above  the  fireplace.  There  is  no  danger.  Tail  between  his 
hindlegs,  the  lion  is  very  busy  roaring  a  quavering  defiance  at  his  grinning 
neighbor  across  the  North  Sea.  He  has  no  intention  of  running  away  with  the 
American  Northwest.  But  there  was  a  time  when  the  beast  with  the  shaggy 
mane  was  squatting  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  his  tail  swishing  aggressively 
over  the  treetops  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  from  Spanish  California  to 
Russian  Alaska,  keeping  the  screeching,  helpless  eagle  flopping  in  the  air, 
unable  to  alight.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  tail  swished  complacently 
over  the  Columbia's  basin  beneath  the  indignant  bird's  bloodshot  eyes.  It 
might  be  curled  around  the  state  of  Washington,  parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
to  this  day,  American  baggage  might  be  transformed  into  English  luggage  at 
Puget  Sound,  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  might  be  littered  with  titles, 
monocles,  dropped  Aitches  and  broken  teacups  if  the  farseeing  eye  of  a  German 
immigrant  had  not  dwelt  covetously  upon  the  Columbia's  yawning  mouth,  if 
his  money  and  his  brains  had  not  driven  men — aye,  naked  men,  starving,  dying, 
drowning  men — across  and  around  the  continent  to  take  possession  of  it  and 
build  a  perch  upon  which  the  eagle  might  alight. 


Astoria  the  Amphibious 


"  Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight !"  It  was  a  fine,  euphonious  slogan,  but  it  did  not 
pan  out.  The  American  flag  was  not  planted  at  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes 
north  latitude,  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  and  there  was  no  fight. 
Rather  than  go  to  war  about  the  division  of  the  Oregon  country,  America  and 
England  sat  down  to  a  quiet  diplomatic  game  of  cards  in  which  America  held 
three  high  trumps,  Astoria  being  one  of  them.  These  three  trumps,  fortified 
by  the  euphonious  bluff  and  abetted  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  greed, 
helped  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  to  flutter  oratorically  all  over  the  Northwest 
on  the  Glorious  Fourth  and  made  baseball  instead  of  cricket  the  national 
game  on  both  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

Private  enterprise  saved  for  the  Union  the  basin  of  the  Far  West's  greatest 
river.  Official  Washington,  having  political  problems  nearer  home,  could  not 
spare  the  time  to  build  a  fence  around  No  Man's  Land,  lying  between  Spanish 
California  and  Russian  Alaska.  It  nodded  approval  in  1792  when  Captain 
Robert  Gray,  humble  skipper  of  a  Boston  windjammer  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  mythical  River  of  the  West  and  named  it 
Columbia;  but  it  did  not  follow  up  the  discovery  until  thirteen  years  later,  and 
then  only  as  an  afterthought.  Having  bought  Louisiana  from  Napoleon  in  order 
to  gain  control  of  the  Mississippi's  mouth,  the  government  sent  out  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  examine  the  rear  portion  of  the  cat  purchased  with  only  the  head 
sticking  out  of  the  bag.  They  found  the  Rockies,  climbed  them,  slid  down 
the  other  side  into  the  Oregon  country,  dropped  down  the  Snake  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, explored  the  river,  wintered  at  its  mouth,  returned  and  reported. 
Washington  nodded  approval  again,  duly  filed  the  report  and  promptly  forgot 
about  the  wild,  far  distant  Northwest. 

Everybody  forgot — except  the  runaway  son  of  a  German  butcher,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  the  shrewd,  sharp,  sagacious  trader  in  furs  and  real  estate,  the 
merchant  with  the  touch  of  Midas  who  played  the  flute  and  dreamed  of  writing 
novels.  The  fervid  imagination  of  a  poet  was  his,  but  the  play  of  his  fantasy 
was  directed  by  the  keen  business  mind,  the  uncanny  intuition  of  the  country's 
greatest  trader.  Where  matter-of-fact  eyes  saw  but  a  hopeless  wilderness  of 
trees  and  running  water,  the  musical  German  discerned,  as  through  a  mist,  the 
dim  spires,  domes  and  broken  rooflines  of  great  cities,  fertile  fields  and  con- 
tented homes.  When  Albany  was  as  yet  upon  the  edge  of  the  howling  wilder- 
ness, when  water-fowl  quacked  upon  the  future  site  of  Chicago,  when  the 
Lords  of  the  North  were  reigning  at  Michilimackinac,  Astor  predicted  that  an 
important  city  would  rise  upon  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  where  fifty 
years  later  a  few  log  huts  marked  the  beginning  of  Duluth.  Before  a  grain  of 
wheat  was  harvested  in  Minnesota,  before  a  plow  had  touched  the  territory's 
soil,  the  trader,  standing  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  maintained  that  here,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi's  navigation,  men  would  build  populous  communities. 

In  1807  this  man,  possessed  by  the  greatness  of  a  region  he  had  seen  only 
through  other  men's  eyes,  urged  the  government  to  build  and  garrison  a  line  of 
posts  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  to  the  sea-otter  coast,  that  American 
trade  and  American  blood  might  follow  this  line  of  strongholds  and  spread 
up  and  down  the  western  shore  as  it  had  done  upon  the  Atlantic. 

Official  Washington  read  the  communication,  acknowledged  its  receipt 
and  added  it  to  the  long  row  of  musty  files. 


A  swinging  bridge  across  the  Nehalem  river  in  the  virgin  forest  tributary  to  Astoria,  a  region 
which  has  not  changed  since  the  founding  of  the  city  but  which  is  now  being 
opened  up  by  the  new  lines  of  the  Harriman  and  Hill  systems 


Astor's  dream  gives  him  no  rest.  The  masterless  mouth  of  the  great 
mountain-cleaving  river,  the  gateway  from  the  fur-bearing  interior  to  the  fur- 
consuming  Orient,  weaves  a  spell  about  the  money-loving  German  with  the 
poet's  imagination.  'Seize  me'  it  urges;  'seize  me  before  I  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  traders.'  In  1810  Astor  acts.  By  land  and  by  sea  he  sends  expedi- 
tions to  seize  the  river's  mouth,  to  establish  trading  posts  throughout  the 
interior  clear  to  the  Rockies.  The  government  nods  approval.  In  the  spring 
of  181 1  Astoria,  first  American  settlement  west  of  the  stony  Mountains,  with  a 
garden  patch,  with  hogs,  goats,  chickens  and  plows,  is  born,  fathered  by 
trappers  and  seafaring  men.  America  and  Astor  win.  Beaten  in  the  race  for 
the  possession  of  the  Columbia  and  its  mouth,  rival  British  traders  arrive  a  few 
months  later,  give  up  and  retire. 

There  is  loud  noise  and  feasting  within  the  rough  houses  built  of  logs.  A 
wedding,  the  first  American  marriage  on  the  west  coast,  is  in  progress.  Mc- 
Dougal,  the  shifty  Scotch  agent  of  Astor,  is  taking  to  his  calculating  bosom 
a  brown  daughter  of  Comcomly,  the  wise  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chinooks,  much 
pomp,  waste  of  powder  and  victuals  marking  the  joyous  ceremony  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  thorough  scrubbings  of  the  fish-oiled,  hand-painted  Flathead  bride. 

But  this  feasting  and  marrying  does  not  last.  The  good  ship  Tonqnin,  of 
full  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons'  burden,  having  seen  the  birth  of  Astoria, 
departs  to  visit  the  Russian  bear.  She  never  returns.  She  is  lost  through  an 
injudicious  kick  bestowed  by  Jonathan  Thorn,  the  sour,  ill-tempered  skipper, 
upon  the  unprotected  rear  elevation  of  an  impertinent  Indian.  In  a  blaze  of 
glory  the  timbers  of  the  Tonquin  rise  high  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  assorted 
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pieces  of  a  hundred  Indians,  more  or  less,  Lewis,  the  sorely  wounded  ship's 
clerk,  having  crawled  into  the  powder-magazine  just  in  time  to  furnish  the 
model  for  a  spectacular  pyrotechnic  display  at  the  Centennial  celebration. 

Only  four  of  the  crew  escape  before  the  Tonquirfs  suicide.  Half  a  day  and 
a  night  they  battle  with  the  current  that  will  not  let  their  boat  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  ominous  fires  on  shore.  They  lose.  Had  they  but  gone  skyward  with 
the  ship!  Hear  the  quavering  shrieks,  the  wails  that  rise  and  rise  into  fiendish, 
ear-splitting  howls  of  unutterable  agony,  the  deep,  rumbling  groans,  hear  you 
them  for  an  endless  day  and  a  shivering  night  as  the  souls  are  torn  out  of  the 
bodies  of  the  miserable  quartet,  inch  by  inch?  Verily,  it  is  a  cruel,  painful 
business,  this  bartering  for  furs  and  building  of  empires. 

The  Tonquin  is  gone.  Astoria  is  steeped  in  gloom  dark  as  the  shade  of  the 
encircling  forest.  The  second  supply  ship  from  New  York  is  delayed  for  many 
months;  the  third  is  wrecked.  The  war  of  1812  begins.  Treason  sneaks  into 
the  fort.  McDougal  ("My  daughter  has  married  a  squaw"  says  one-eyed 
Comcomly,  the  Chinook  chief,  turning  in  disgust  from  the  reddening  Scot) 
sells  out  to  Astor's  British  competitors,  sells  out  precipitately  just  before  the 
English  sloop-of-war  Racoon  trains  her  guns  upon  the  fort. 

Astoria  has  fallen.  The  lion  has  bounded  across  the  Columbia,  the  eagle  is 
flopping  in  the  air,  perchless,  until  returning  peace  chases  the  redcoats  out  of 
Astoria.  Astor  again  memorializes  Washington.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  he 
writes,  to  send  a  corporal's  squad  to  Astoria,  to  establish  that  line  of  posts  and 
gain  possession  of  the  Oregon  country.  Washington  duly  files  the  memorial — 
and  England  hands  the  vast  region  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  be  made 
into  a  game-preserve,  under  the  guise  of  joint  occupancy  with  the  United  States. 

"Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight!"  A  handful  of  poachers  upon  the  game-pre- 
serve is  defying  the  surly  Lords  of  the  North.  They  have  come  over  the  Oregon 
trail,  these  sturdy  men  and  women,  to  carve  new  homes  out  of  green  forest 
and  gray  plains.  Now  they  are  crying  aloud  for  the  flag  to  follow.  Will  it  never 
come?   Will  the  Oregon  country  always  remain  a  British  game-preserve? 

"Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight!"  The  slogan  stirs  Washington  into  action. 
Once  more  the  statesmen  begin  to  argue  the  Oregon  question.  England  fights 
hard  for  the  water-gate  into  the  interior.  It  claims  the  Northwest,  from  Russian 
Alaska  to  the  center  of  the  Columbia,  basing  its  claims  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Cook,  Vancouver  and  Mackenzie,  upon  occupation  and  settlement. 

Settlement?  Will  Great  Britain  never  learn  that  wild  animals  have  no 
affection  for  the  flag  under  which  they  are  shot?  British  soldiers,  British  traders 
and  trappers  abound  in  the  Oregon  country,  but  there  are  few  British  settlers. 
It's  the  American  squatters  who  are  doing  all  the  shouting,  whose  rifles  lend 
weight  to  the  diplomatic  arguments. 

Again  Washington  leads  its  three  trumps.  Prior  discovery  of  the  Columbia's 
mouth,  by  Captain  Gray  of  Boston;  prior  exploration  of  the  river,  by  Lewis 
and  Clark;  prior  settlement,  by  the  establishment  of  Astoria,  with  a  branch  post 
far  north  on  the  Okanagan,  these  are  the  three  arguments  upon  which  the 
United  States  relies,  upon  which  it  bases  its  demands  for  both  banks  and  the 
entire  basin  of  the  Columbia  up  to  the  forty-ninth  instead  of  the  forty-sixth 
parallel.  The  trumps  win  the  game.  England  accepts  the  forty-ninth  degree 
as  the  dividing-line  between  cricket  and  baseball,  and  Astoria  is  honored  with 


A  log  raft  on  the  lower  Columbia  river.    Near  by  is  the  cradle  in  which  the  raft  was  built.  The 
standing  timber  in  the  vast  region  tributary  to  Astoria  has  barely 
been  touched  excepting  along  the  rivers 


the  first  American  customs  house  and  postoffice  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Around  Astoria  centered  the  diplomatic  game  which  won  Washington  state 
for  the  Union.  Captain  Gray,  discoverer  of  the  Columbia's  mouth,  sailed  up 
the  river  as  far  as  the  city's  site;  Lewis  and  Clark  spent  the  winter  within  eye- 
shot of  the  ground;  the  indomitable  Astor  planted  the  city  in  the  nick  of  time. 
With  all  three  trumps  in  its  hand,  Astoria  has  a  historic  right  to  invite  the  nation 
— and  more  particularly  the  populace  of  the  old  Oregon  country — to  be  present 
at  its  hundredth  birthday  anniversary.  There  will  be  crowds  of  visitors  this 
August  and  September  who  will  make  holiday  in  a  modern  city  on  the  edge  of 
a  pristine  wilderness,  where  the  mighty  river  meets  the  twentieth-century  ocean. 
Yet  this  celebration  of  the  seemingly  small  activities  of  that  eager  little  group 
of  pioneers,  a  century  ago,  can  have  no  interest  to  compare  with  the  romance 
and  the  prophecy  bound  up  in  the  city's  history. 

Where  the  Columbia's  sweet  water  mingles  with  the  ocean's  brine,  John 
Jacob  Astor  had  predicted  the  building  of  the  Northwest's  greatest  city,  the 
capital  of  the  independent  republic  which  the  merchant  prince  expected  to  arise 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific.  In  both  predictions  Astor  erred.  He  had 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  displacing  of  wood,  water  and  wind  by  steel  and 
steam  in  transportation  methods.  So  long  as  the  rivers  were  the  principal 
highways,  wooden  vessels  the  carriers  and  wind  the  motive  power,  his 
predictions  promised  to  come  true.  But  the  advent  of  the  steel  rail 
knitted  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  into  one  compact  nation, 
and  the  steel  highways  until  fourteen  years  ago  failed  to  connect 
Astor' s   child  with    the  outside  world.   Astoria   stayed   out   in   the  big, 
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One  of  the  magnificent  panoramic  views  from  the  site  of  the  Astoria  Centennial  celebration,  over 
and  1806.   Standing  on  this  commanding  point  above  a  bustling  modern  city,  the  eye  sweeps 
a  century  ago.    A  mighty  river  and  modern  railways  now  connect  it  with  two  impor 

big  woods  all  by  herself,  self-centered,  self-sufficient,  biding  her  time. 
The  West  is  full  of  real  estate  brokers  and  land  dealers.  Where  the  demand 
for  their  commodity  is  strongest,  they  lurk  behind  every  bush  of  sagebrush,  they 
are  lined  up  in  battalion  front  at  every  station  and  all  trails  lead  straight  into 
their  polished-brass  and  mahogany  offices.  The  scouts  of  this  eager  "army  of 
occupation"  have  but  now  discovered  the  Astoria  country.  They  are  just 
coming  in  with  their  jugs  of  wine  and  their  loaves  of  bread.  It  will  be  their 
paradise  ere  now,  for  in  all  the  West  there  are  few  regions  with  greater  promise 
and  less  development  and  with  lower  land  prices  than  the  coast  country  south 
and  north  of  the  Columbia's  mouth. 

Between  the  buried  remains  of  the  old  Astoria  stockade  at  the  bottom  of  the 
green  slope  and  its  reproduction  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  lies  a  century  of  cease- 
less change,  a  hundred  years  of  evolution  so  rapid,  so  radical,  so  revolutionary 
that  their  passing  wrought  a  greater  transformation  in  the  aspect  of  the  globe 
than  the  preceding  ten  hundred  years.  Yet  the  country  around  Astoria  did  not 
change.   As  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  it  is  today. 
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looking  Lewis  and  Clark  river  and  the  site  of  the  camp  where  explorers  spent  the  winter  of  1805 
an  immense  country  in  almost  the  same  undeveloped  condition  in  which  the  pioneers  found  it 
tant  cities.   The  development  here  within  the  next  hundred  years  is  beyond  measure 

Climb  into  the  bastion  of  the  Centennial  fort  and  look  about,  across  the  five 
miles  of  blue  water  to  the  north,  across  the  winding  silver  rivers  to  the  south 
and  to  the  east.  Since  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark — their  winter  camp  lies 
below,  upon  the  river's  bank,  almost  within  hail — of  Jefferson  and  Astor,  the 
panorama,  except  in  the  immediate  foreground,  has  not  been  altered  by  human 
hands.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  and  beyond,  the  same  wondrous  forest, 
a  little  denser,  hoarier  perhaps,  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  clothes  the  gentle 
hills  whose  crests  lose  themselves  in  the  far  horizon's  purplish  haze.  For 
forty  years  man  has  been  gnawing  and  biting  along  the  edges  of  the  colossal 
timber  belt;  scores  of  cities  in  a  dozen  countries  have  been  hewn  out  of  this 
forest;  everywhere  the  trumpet  note  of  the  bandsaw  shrieks  across  the  still 
waters,  huge  derricks  fill  the  holds  of  the  lumber  fleet  with  ever  new  cargoes, 
everywhere  the  iron  donkey  is  pulling  titanic  logs  into  the  streams,  and  yet  the 
battle  with  the  green  army  of  the  defense  has  barely  begun.  Only  a  few  narrow 
strips  along  the  banks  of  the  watercourses  have  been  conquered  by  the  loggers. 
At  almost  any  point  on  the  lower  Columbia  the  logged-off  land  extends  no  more 
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than  four  or  five  miles  inland  from  the  water's  edge.  Beyond  stands  the  un- 
changed forest  reaching  with  scarcely  a  break  from  Alaska  into  California,  moist, 
silent,  gigantic  trunks  crowded  in  close  ranks,  a  riotous  jungle  of  berrybushes, 
creepers,  climbers  and  other  small  folk  crawling  in  impenetrable  thickets  over 
the  bodies  of  the  fallen  giants.  It  will  take  many  years  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages  to  transform  this  wooden  incubus  into  lumber,  but  cutting  the  big  trees 
does  not  complete  the  task.  There  still  remains  the  problem  of  the  logged-off  land. 

Twenty,  fifteen,  years  ago  almost  any  Astorian  was  willing  to  accept  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  a  thousand  for  the  stumpage  on  his  timber  claim  bought  from  the 
government  for  four  hundred  dollars  the  quarter-section.  No  tree  was  counted 
in  the  measuring  unless  its  diameter  was  at  least  two  feet,  and  all  hemlock 
timber  was  thrown  in  gratis,  being  considered  without  value.  Any  number  of 
timber  claims  could  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  owners  were  all  glad  to  sell,  and  they  did  sell — to  the  wise  men 
from  the  East  who  gobbled  up  the  magnificent  timber  by  the  square  mile  and 
made  three  thousand  per  cent  on  the  investment,  stumpage  now  bringing  three 
dollars  instead  of  ten  cents  a  thousand. 

When  the  big  trees  are  cut  off,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  land?  What 
will  it  produce?  "Oh,  what's  the  use  bothering  with  it?"  answers  the  typical 
Astorian.  He  is  too  busy  with  the  condition  of  the  lumber  market,  with  the 
race-suicide  tendency  of  the  salmon  family,  to  pay  much  attention  to  logged-off 
lands.  It's  the  stumpage  story  over  again.  There  is  so  much  of  this  cut-over 
land  scattered  along  the  rivers  and  streams  and  so  little  of  it  is  producing 
anything  but  a  second  growth  of  spruce  and  fir  that  it  seems  almost  worthless 
to  the  loggers.  They  are  just  beginning  to  see  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  good 
for  something,  that  a  soil  which  produces  the  densest  stand  of  the  tallest  timber 
in  the  country  and  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  underbrush  may  also  bring 
forth  other  valuable  crops  than  timber,  if  properly  tilled. 

Perhaps  it  was  Ben  Worsley's  example  that  helped  to  place  the  logged-off 
lands  around  Astoria  in  a  different  light.  In  early  life  it  had  not  been  Worsley's 
ambition  to  become  an  expert  puller  of  stumps.  He  preferred  to  stand  upon 
them  and  orate,  when  he  was  not  busy  selling  real  estate.  Forty-nine  years  had 
settled  upon  him  before  he  went  back  to  the  soil  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
stomach,  said  organ  having  been  on  a  strike  so  long  that  its  employer  was 
bankrupt  both  in  health  and  in  finance. 

This  invalid,  nearly  fifty  years  old,  bought  eighty  acres  above  Astoria,  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  paying — or  rather  promising  to  pay — eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  land.  The  deal  concluded,  Worsley  estab- 
lished headquarters  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his  stomach  in  the  little  house 
built  by  his  discouraged  predecessor  and  began  to  hunt  for  his  eighty  acres. 
He  found  only  one.  The  other  seventy-nine  were  invisible,  buried  beneath  a 
tangle  of  logs  and  vines  so  thick  that  the  owner  could  walk  from  one  end  of  his 
farm  to  the  other  without  once  touching  the  soil.  This  was  in  January,  now 
ten  years  ago.  When  July  came  around,  Worsley's  appetite  and  the  deficit 
in  his  exchequer  had  outrun  the  producing  capacity  of  the  small  cleared  area. 

When  the  situation  of  the  ex-invalid  and  his  wife  was  at  its  most  critical 
point,  Worsley  had  an  idea.  The  wild  blackberries  would  pull  him  through! 
For  miles  and  miles  the  vines  covered  the  logged-off  strip  with  rank  thickets. 
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Neahkahnie  Mountain  viewed  from  the  southern  slope  of  Cape  Falcon' in  the  country  where  the 
forest  primeval  comes  down  to  the  sunset  sea 

Why  not  pick  the  berries  and  sell  them  in  Astoria?  The  blackberries  were  not 
really  wild.  Forty  years  ago  a  cultivated  variety  had  been  introduced  into 
Oregon  and  it  had  found  climate  and  soil  so  congenial  that  it  had  spread  like 
wildfire.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  fill  forty-two  scoured  oil-cans  of  five 
gallons  each  and  send  them  to  the  Astoria  grocers. 

"Mighty  sorry,  Ben,"  said  the  first  grocer  when  Worsley  came  around  a 
couple  of  days  later  to  collect.  "I  couldn't  sell  those  blackberries  you  sent. 
Nobody  wants  'em.   The  seeds  are  too  large.   I  had  to  dump  the  whole  lot." 

The  other  grocers  reported  the  same  bad  luck.   The  seeds  were  too  large. 
Out  of  the  forty-two  cans  only  four  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  can. 

It  was  a  sad  fiasco.  Worsley  tooted  his  horn  all  the  way  home  for  fear  of  a 
collision,  so  thick  was  the  blue  haze  in  which  he  was  traveling;  but  his  wife  was 
mighty  cheerful  about  it.   She  refused  to  abide  by  the  grocers'  dictum. 

"Don't  you  remember,  Ben,"  said  she,  "how  we  used  to  buy  these  black- 
berries from  old  man  Sloop  years  ago?  Everybody  bought  them  and  made 
jam  out  of  them.  We  didn't  think  then  that  their  seeds  were  too  large,  and  I 
guess  they  haven't  grown  any  bigger  since.  You  go  back  and  try  the  homes. 
The  women  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get  them." 

Since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Worsley  tried  the  scheme.  He  sold  eight 
hundred  cans  of  wild  blackberries  in  the  Astoria  homes  that  summer,  picking 
a  clear  profit  of  over  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  vines  between  the  stumps. 
The  following  summer  Astoria  asked  for  sixteen  hundred  five-gallon  cans  of 
the  blackberries,  and  eleven  hundred  more  were  sold  to  bakeries,  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  Portland,  netting  Worsley  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  above 
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picking  and  shipping  expenses.  During  the  third  year  access  to  the  black- 
berry mine  was  blocked.  At  last  the  owners  of  the  logged-off  lands  realized 
that  the  seeds  were  not  too  large  for  profitable  picking  and  sold  the  berry  privi- 
lege to  the  highest  bidder;  but  Worsley  did  not  care.  The  wild  vines  had  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  clear  one-third  of  his  land  and  the  cultivated  varieties  of 
blackberries,  loganberries,  raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  were  beginning  to 
bear  heavily. 

Worsley,  starting  ten  years  ago  with  a  striking  stomach,  no  cash,  no  ex- 
perience and  with  the  weight  of  fifty  winters  on  his  shoulders,  is  horticultural 
inspector  of  Clatsop  county  today.  It  would  not  do  to  give  the  profits  of  his 
berry  farm  in  detail.  The  veracity  of  the  statements  might  be  doubted.  Others, 
less  courageous,  less  industrious  and  less  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  big  berry  might  not  obtain  as  good  results.  There  is  abundant 
proof,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  logged-off  lands  properly  handled  will 
produce  superabundant  crops  of  highly  flavored  and  most  profitable  small- 
fruits.  Ask  John  Rist  what  strawberries  did  for  him.  Ride  over  the  smooth, 
dustless  county  highway  through  the  dim,  brown  aisles  of  the  forest  along 
Young's  river  to  Rist's  little  farm  and  look  at  his  strawberries.  Six  of  them 
will  fill  a  quart  box,  and  the  flavor  reaches  clear  down  into  their  bleeding  hearts. 

Four  years  ago  Rist's  sloping  hillside  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  alder  so 
dense  that  a  humming-bird  would  have  to  trim  its  wings  to  squeeze  its  way 
through  the  maze  of  slender  silver  saplings.  It  seemed  too  large  a  job  for  a 
small  man — "When  I  get  real  mad  I  jump  right  over  him,  he's  that  little,"  said 
Mrs.  Rist  proudly — but  Rist  went  through  the  alder  like  a  miniature  tornado, 
leaving  a  trail  of  young  strawberry  vines  behind  him.  Rist  had  bought  the 
forty-eight  alder-covered  acres  four  miles  from  Astoria  for  a  song;  today,  with 
only  half  the  area  cleared  and  planted  to  strawberries  and  fruit-trees,  he  values 
his  property  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  And  he  makes  the  land  pay  good  interest 
on  that  valuation,  one  acre  of  strawberries  last  year  having  produced  more  than 
seven  hundred  dollars.  Not  without  untiring  effort,  though.  Every  individual 
plant  received  ceaseless  intelligent  care,  was  fed  potash  and  guano  in  liberal 
quantities  and  received  special  treatment  against  parasites.  Thousands  of 
similar  plots  throughout  Clatsop  county,  all  along  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coast,  can  be  bought  for  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  area  of  this 
cheap  cut-over  land  is  increasing  every  day. 

Man  cannot  live  on  strawberries  alone.  He  must  have  cream  with  them, 
butter  to  put  on  his  bread  and  much  milk  for  the  baby.  It  is  this  fact  which 
enabled  O.  I.  Peterson  to  jump  from  the  fo'castle  upon  the  back  of  a  dairy 
cow,  and  which  made  it  possible  for  that  gentle  steed  in  due  time  to  deposit 
the  erstwhile  able-bodied  sailor  in  a  bank-president's  chair. 

On  February  thirteenth  two  years  ago  the  thermometer  in  Astoria  dropped 
to  twenty-one  degrees;  almost  every  water  pipe  in  the  city  froze  and  burst. 
Astoria  lies  nearly  as  far  north  as  Duluth.  Would  a  temperature  of  twenty-one 
degrees  raise  havoc  with  the  Duluth  water  pipes?  Decidedly,  it  would  not. 
They  look  for  the  first  robin  and  the  first  crocus  in  Duluth  when  the  ther- 
mometer rises  above  zero. 

This  interpolation  may  seem  irrelevant  and  out  of  place,  and  entirely  unre- 
lated to  the  fairy  story  of  Peterson  and  his  magic  cow,  but  it  isn't.   It  is  an 


The  regatta  at  Astoria  is  the  biggest  nautical  event  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  whole  city  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  affair  and  the  water  is  brilliant  with  all  kinds  of  pleasure  craft 


eloquent  testimonial  to  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy  cow  on  the  Oregon  coast. 
Builders,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  do  not  leave  freezable  water  unprotected 
in  the  open  air.  In  Astoria  the  winter  consists  of  much  rain  and  some  wind,  with 
a  negligible  quantity  of  snow  and  ice.  Therefore  the  grass  and  the  clover  remain 
green  from  Christmas  to  Christmas,  and  green  feed  produces  milk  and  butter. 

Though  a  score  of  dairy  owners  around  Astoria  following  the  lead  of 
Peterson,  have  amassed  a  competence  from  their  cows,  their  farms  can  supply 
but  a  small  part  of  the  local  demand.  Astoria  imports  creamery  products  by 
the  carload  when,  like  the  Tillamook  country  fifty  miles  down  the  coast,  it- 
should  be  exporting  them. 

Tillamook,  indeed,  had  the  dairy  cow  forced  upon  it.  Separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  magnificent,  impenetrable  virgin  forest  through  which 
the  railroads  are  just  preparing  to  build,  with  the  exit  across  the  bar  often 
blocked  by  rough  seas  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  farmers  around  Tillamook  bay 
could  not  raise  perishable  stuff  with  profit.  Even  for  butter  the  steamer 
departures  were  too  uncertain.  Circumstances,  not  their  own  free  will,  made 
the  Tillamook  farmers  go  into  the  cheese  business.  They  sent  to  Switzerland 
for  expert  cheesemakers.  They  organized  co-operative  cheese  factories, 
scores  of  them,  inspected  every  pound  rigorously,  branded  their  product  hon- 


During  the  fishing  season  when  the  salmon  fleet  starts  out  from  Astoria  at  evening  to  the  fishing 
grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  sight  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Two  thousand 
boats,  like  great  butterflies,  glide  over  the  broad  river  into  the  setting  sun.  Astoria  is  the 
center  of  the  Royal  Chinook  salmon  trade.  Six  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  business  127 


The  story  of  a  hundred  years.  In  1811 
Astoria,  first  American  settlement  west 


estly  and  won  leading  place  in  the  cheese  markets  of  the  country  by  the  sheer 
merit  of  their  wares.  They  will  add  creameries  to  their  cheese  factories  as  soon 
as  the  railroads,  completed,  insure  rapid  transit  for  their  butter. 

Why  had  Astoria,  under  identical  conditions  but  with  ample  transportation 
facilities,  failed  to  provide  even  enough  creamery  products  for  the  home  market? 

"Too  much  easy  timber  and  salmon  money"  said  an  old  Astorian  succinctly. 
"That's  been  the  trouble.  The  soil  could  not  produce  money  fast  enough,  so 
they  went  to  the  logging  camps  or  the  fishing  fleet,  where  pay-day  comes  around 
often.   But  we're  growing  into  larger  things." 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  Columbia.  "Pull  a  salmon  out  of  there,"  he  said, 
"and  the  water  comes  together  again  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  out.  Catching  that 
fish  leaves  no  hole  in  the  water,  makes  no  permanent  improvement,  adds 
practically  nothing  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  community,  and  eight  months 
in  the  year  the  costly  fishing  equipment  lies  idle.  But  when  you  pull  out  a 
stump,  you  do  leave  a  hole,  you  do  add  to  the  community's  wealth  and  you  do 
make  a  permanent  improvement  that  will  keep  someone  busy  all  the  year 
around.  Salmon  fishing  is  a  great  thing  for  Astoria,  but  the  town  needs  no 
more  fishermen.    It  needs  farmers.   And  we've  begun  the  change." 

Amphibious  is  Astoria.  Crowded  by  the  steep  green  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
its  business  streets  have  taken  to  the  water  and,  like  its  steam  and  electric  car 

lines,  run  on  piles  over  the  Columbia.    In  motor-boats  the  farmers  bring  their 
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A  centennial  of  business.  From  the  shack  at  Astoria, 
which  was  Uncle  Sam's  first  customs  house  west  of 
the  Rockies,  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest  has 
grown  to  a  condition  of  which  this  Portland  street 
scene  is  typical:  the  ten-story  department  store 
building  of  Meier  &  Frank  (on  the  right)  facing  the 
fifteen-story  Yeon  building  across  the  constant 
traffic  of  Alder  street ;  sixty  years  of  progress  in  busi- 
ness and  in  building  construction  to  meet  its  needs 


produce  to  the  city;  in  a  motor- boat  the  doctor  hurries  to  the  settler's  cabin  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  new  citizen,  and  on  the  water  the  city's  dead  are  borne 
to  the  last  resting-place.  Over  the  water  Astoria  transacts  its  business  and  upon 
the  water  it  amuses  itself.  No  celebration,  not  even  a  Centennial,  is  complete 
without  water  sports  as  the  main  feature,  and  during  regatta  week,  when  the 
speediest  motor-boats  in  the  country  compete  for  the  fat  purses,  the  entire  town 
suspends  business  to  camp,  for  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  upon  the 
festive  waterfront. 

And  now  Astoria  the  amphibious,  the  city  fathered  by  seafaring  men  and 
trappers,  is  at  last  taking  its  eyes  from  the  water.  It  is  just  dawning  upon  the 
Astorians  that  there  is  a  supply  of  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  buried  in  every 
square  foot  of  its  marshy  tide-lands,  of  its  hundred  thousand  logged-off  acres,  of 
its  rich  cranberry  bogs  and  succulent  pastures,  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  that 
will  come  out  year  after  year  if  the  seeker  will  only  dig  for  them  with  the  hoe. 
After   the   lapse   of   a  hundred  years  the  garden   patch  cleared   in  the 
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primeval  wilderness  by  the  Astor  expedition  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own. 
So  change  comes  down  upon  communities.  Climb  upon  Coxcomb  ridge 
some  afternoon  in  August.  It  is  not  far  from  the  reproduction  of  old  Fort 
Astoria,  and  fire  has  cleared  the  way  and  the  view.  As  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  ocean's  rim,  the  white  and  brown  butterflies  of  the  Columbia 
swarm  out  of  their  retreats,  their  wings  gilded  by  the  radiant  haze  of  dusk. 
Out  of  scores  of  little  bights  and  coves,  from  between  the  wharves,  behind 
points  and  islands  they  appear,  the  boats  of  the  salmon  fleet,  singly,  by  twos  and 
threes,  in  clusters  and  in  long  files,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them,  nay 
thousands,  spritsail  and  mainsail  set  to  catch  the  soft  evening  breeze,  gliding 
softly  down  the  river  to  welcome  the  honeymooning  salmon  at  its  mouth. 
Linger  until  the  magic  fleet  has  dwindled  to  mere  specks  upon  a  shining  sea 
against  a  sky  of  flaming  red  and  palpitating  yellow.  Look  well.  A  few  years 
more  and  the  romance  of  the  salmon  fleet's  departure  into  the  sinking  sun 
will  be  gone  forever,  ended  by  the  prosaic  gasoline  motor's  time-saving  roar. 

This  year  Astoria  will  welcome  crowds  of  visitors,  people  for  the  most  part 
ignorant,  probably,  of  the  significance  of  her  celebration,  yet  there  will  be  many 
who  will  look  back  in  mental  review  on  the  century  now  completed,  as  they 
Stand  surveying  with  the  sharp  eyes  of  modern  enterprise  fchis  potential  wilder- 
ness which,  through  the  enchantment  of  chance,  has  slept  during  that  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  now  awaking.  What  will  be  the  aspect  of  the  country  when 
Astoria  celebrates  its  second  Centennial  a  hundred  years  hence?  Step  forth, 
ye  budding  Astors,  and  prophesy !  Point  out  to  us  the  sites  of  the  unborn  cities 
that  will  be  great  and  populous  in  201 1 !  Will  Astor's  prediction  come  true  in 
another  century?  Will  his  god-child  take  rank  among  the  world's  centers  of 
trade?  Will  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  with  the  release  through  it  of  the 
human  tide  stored  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  forty-foot  channel  across  the 
Columbia's  bar,  the  opening  of  the  river  far  into  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
the  retreat  of  the  forest,  the  advance  of  farm  and  mill,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Stream  of  trade  pouring  down  the  current  of  the  West's  greatest  river,  will  all 
these  imminent  changes  redound  to  the  advantage  of  Astoria,  now  that  it  gains 
the  transportation  means  he  recked  not  of,  or  will  its  strategic  position  at  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient  be  rendered  nil  by  the  development  of  aerial  transporta- 
tion?  Answer,  ye  prophets! 


Sunset  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  goal  of  all  the  early  explorers  and  the  gateway  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  vast  intermountain  region  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Alone 

in  the 

Yellowstone 

Riding  in  the  Path  of  the  Pioneers, 
Before  the  Season  Opens 
in  the  Park 

By  Arthur  W.  North 

I HAD  no  more  than  ensconced  myself  on 
the  front  seat  when  McCauley,  the  road- 
master,  urging  his  little  "trackomobile" 
into  momentum  with  a  running  start, 
slipped  into  the  driver's  seat  and  set  the 
motor  throbbing. 

"We'll  get  into  the  park  a  sight  earlier  by 
making  the  fish  hatchery  tonight"  he  ex- 
plained. "Only  I  was  wondering  whether 
you'd  tackle  the  canon  in  the  evening. 
There  is  some  risk  at  this  season." 

Risk!  The  sedate  luxurious  ease  of  the 
customary  pilgrimage  to  the  Yellowstone 
was  what  had  deterred  me  these  decades. 
Hard  outings  for  the  active  years,  easy 
journeys  for  advancing  age:  such,  in  brief, 
my  outdoor  motto. 

Chug,  chug,  chug,  the  little  speeder  was 
flying  along  the  rails,  and  Ashton,  the  winter 
terminus  of  the  Yellowstone  branch,  was 
already  far  behind.  The  soft  effulgence  of 
twilight  shadowed  the  stream  as  we  entered 
the  gorge  of  the  upper  Snake.  Willows 
dipped  down  rippling  the  water  while  pines 


His  owner  called  him  Tommy,  but  for  me  he  became 
John  Colter,  after  the  venturesome  trapper 
who  first  explored  the  Park 


did  picket  duty  along  the  green  mountain 
sides.   We  shot  over  a  trestle. 

"That's  the  Warm  river"  shouted  Mc- 
Cauley above  the  rattle  of  the  speeder 
wheels.  "It  joins  the  Robinson  here  and 
then  forks  down  there  to  the  left  with  the 
Snake.  Now  for  some  one  and  two  per  cent 
grades." 

With  a  brave  spurt  the  frail  little  machine 
swung  into  the  winding  ascent.  How  the 
miles  sped  by !  Farther  and  farther  down  to 
the  right  hurried  the  restless  Snake;  high 
above  us  loomed  impending  cliffs;  imper- 
ceptibly the  shadows  of  night  gathered  while 
the  sharp  evening  breeze  whipped  our  faces 
until  the  exhilaration  of  our  wild  ride  set 


Clouds  of  steam  announce  the  proximity  of  geysers.   Old  John  Colter,  leading  his  Sheepeater  Indian  friends 

across  this  mountain  hell,  saw  what  seemed  countless  council-fires,  smoking  in  the  distance  131 
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my  heart  beating  with  riotous  gladness. 
This  was  untamed  joy — and  tomorrow  the 
Park! 

Suddenly  a  light  centered  the  darkness. 
A  wild  barking  chorus  arose,  our  speed 
slackened. 

"The  state  fish  hatchery"  explained 
McCauley. 

Mechanically  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
"8.38"  I  read  aloud. 

"Good.  Twenty-two  miles  covered.  Now 
for  a  night's  rest." 

A  troup  of  shaggy 
sled  dogs  giving  us 
their  noisy  welcome, 
acted  as  our  escort 
to  a  lighted  moun- 
tain home  where 
generous  hospitality 
awaited,  preparing 
us  for  another  day's 
journey.  The  night 
slipped  away  in  un- 
broken slumber;  at 
five  in  the  morning 
we  lifted  the  machine 
on  the  rails.  They 
were  icy.  Glancing 
gravely  from  them  to 
the  low  hanging 
clouds,  McCauley 
shook  his  head. 
"Trouble  today"  he 
muttered.  We  took 
our  seats.  "Come 
to  think"  he  con- 
tinued, "it's  only  ten 
weeks  since  the  ro- 
tary made  the  open- 
ing to  Yellowstone. 
Though  the  heavy 
engines  gave  power 
to  the  steel  arms,  we 
were  eight  days 
plowing  through  the 
fifty-six  miles  in  from  Ashton.  There  surely 
was  snow  then."  Though  we  were  now 
under  way,  the  front  wheel  was  taking  the 
rail  poorly.  "May  seventeenth!  We  are 
ahead  of  the  season  a  full  month !  We  may 
be  at  the  Park  this  forenoon,  we  may — " 

We  chugged  by  Big  Spring,  fisherman's 
paradise,  before  nine  o'clock,  then  down 
came  hail  and  sleet  with  Rea's  Pass  and 
fifteen  miles  intervening  before  Yellowstone. 
Veteran  roadmaster  of  the  district  though  he 
was,  and  set  as  my  pride  was  on  making 


through,  we  only  attained  the  snow-clad 
crest  of  the  continental  divide  by  virtue 
of  that  comical  element  which  rescues  many 
a  plan  from  dismal  failure:  each  was 
ashamed  to  suggest  giving  in.  So  somehow, 
perspiring  through  clothes  which  promptly 
froze  stiff  on  our  backs,  we  pushed  the 
car  and  cleared  the  rails  for  five  heart- 
breaking miles.  But  then,  labors  ended,  we 
skimmed  along  down  grade,  rounding  curves 
and  scudding  over  trestled  streams  for  ten 
fleeting  miles. 

Chug  -  chug  -ker- 
chug-click-click,  and 
at  the  third  click 
the  little  machine 
stopped  before  a 
commodious,  attrac- 
tively designed  depot. 

"All  off  for  the 
Yellowstone"  cried 
McCauley,  gaily. 

A  cluster  of  frame 
buildings  opposite 
the  station,  now 
closed,  made  of  the 
intervening  driveway 
a  street  across  which 
we  dragged  our 
numbed  feet.  "Of 
course,  if  you  still 
need  me"  parenthe- 
sized McCauley, 
"I'm  with  you.  But 
if  it's  just  the  same 
to  you,  I'm  going  to 
bed."  The  buildings 
proved  to  be  camp- 
outfitting  stores,  sta- 
bles and  the  like, 
with  a  handful  of 
men  in  charge.  Pres- 
ently we  discovered 
a  store  with  a  heat 
that  was  blessedly 
inviting.  Here  we  paused,  making  inquiries 
and  thawing  out. 

An  hour  later,  alone,  I  was  cantering  into 
the  park  on  John  Colter.  No,  that  was  not 
his  name  at  christening,  for,  "the  boss  calls 
him  Tommy,"  announced  Shorty,  his  im- 
mediate proprietor;  but  was  not  John  Colter 
the  name  of  the  venturesome  trapper  who, 
a  century  ago,  first  came  into  this  region? 
Such  being  the  case,  on  setting  forth  to  ex- 
plore the  park  my  steed  by  every  propriety 
immediately  became  "John  Colter." 


The  pioneer  who  reported  the  marvelous  formations  of  the  Yellowstone  was  dubbed  a  "monumental 

liar"  for  his  pains 


Presently,  assured  of  my  seat,  and  con- 
tent with  John  Colter's  proper  gait,  I  took 
in  my  surroundings.  Then  something  began 
to  well  up  within  me.  You  who  also  daily  plod 
along  the  city  canons,  hedged  in  by  staring 
many-storied  buildings,  you  know  what  it  is 
to  suffocate,  to  feel  imprisoned,  to  want  to 
fly  from  all  the  sordidness,  the  clamor,  the 
crowd  that  presses  in  upon  you,  to  suddenly 
change  that  long  stifling  street  to  a  driveway 
leading  you  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  forest 
of  straight  pines,  green  and  graceful  and 
fragrant,  with  tapering  tops  blue-skyward. 
A  good  horse  is  carrying  you  along  easily; 
high  above,  a  hawk  is  circling,  effortless; 
there's  a  tang  of  frost  in  the  air;  save  for  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  hoofs  there  is  a  stillness 
which  you  will  presently  break  by  a  wild 
joyous  shout — the  very  joy  of  living  seeking 
riotous  expression.  Mile  after  mile  of 
magnificent  driveway;  on  either  side  the 
towering  green  pines;  in  your  nostrils  their 
sharp  fragrance;  buoying  you  up,  the  keen 
mountain  air.  "And  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  returning  to  civilization,  one  of  their 
company,  John  Colter  by  name,  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mountains 
trapping.  So,  understanding  his  wish,  they 
gave  consent.  Now  a  year  later  this  man 
while  making  his  way  toward  St.  Louis  met 
Manuel  Lisa,  the  fur  trader,  with  a  com- 


pany of  outward  bound  trappers.  So 
fascinated  was  Colter  with  his  life  in  the 
wilderness  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 
for  Lisa  to  persuade  him  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, turning  his  back  a  second  time  on 
civilization."  Ah,  John  Colter,  well  you 
knew  the  exhilaration  of  these  pine-clad 
mountains ! 

We've  passed  the  fourth  white  mile-post, 
and  now  in  the  distance  there  appears  a 
break  in  the  long  aisle  of  pines.  Five  min- 
utes more  and  I  draw  rein  before  a  small 
frame  residence,  boasting  walks  bordered 
with  elk  horns,  and  a  whitewashed  flagstaff. 
Nailed  on  the  latter  is  a  sign  advising  that 
this  is  the  Riverside  station.  A  lusty  call 
brings  forth  a  soldier.  He  takes  my  name 
and  address,  most  informally. 

"You  are  the  first  visitor  of  the  year!"  he 
exclaims,  looking  me  over. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  on  the  Mexican 
border?"  I  venture  conversationally. 

"Yes,  and  no.  This  is  a  great  place.  But 
we  boys  at  this  station  have  only  been  here 
a  few  months.  We  aren't  familiar  with  the 
country,  while  folks  living  just  outside  the 
Park  and  knowing  all  the  trails  and  passes 
can  slip  in,  secure  pelts  and  get  out  before 
we  can  even  locate  their  traps.   It's  tough." 

"When  a  poacher's  caught,  what  then?" 

"Take  him  to  court  at  Mammoth  over 
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High  upward  rises  a  mighty  column  of  water,  flashing,  hissing,  steaming — 
Old  Faithful,  on  schedule  time 


Fort  Yellowstone  way  by  the  Gardiner  en- 
trance. There  he  gets  his  heavy,  whether 
it's  for  shooting,  trapping,  leaving  fires  or 
swiping  curios." 

Bidding  the  communicative  swattie  good 
day,  I  ride  on.  The  road  with  an  early  turn 
seeks  the  river's  edge  and  the  tranquil  swish 
of  waters  makes  an  accompaniment  to 
Colter's  hoof-beats.  A  sheldrake  flashes  by, 
and  next  a  brace  of  mallard  ducks.  Pres- 
ently, from  somewhere  in  the  sage  and  high 
grasses  across  the  stream  comes  a  raucous 
Ka  la  lack,  ka  la  luck,  carrying  my  thoughts 
back  to  boyhood  days  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Yes,  there  they  are,  as  fine  a  pair  of 
long-necked  gray  geese  as  ever  sought 
farmer's  grain  or  mated  in  the  Rockies. 


They  pause  in  their  stately 
march  from  the  river's 
bank,  and  Colter  and  I 
pause  too,  watching  them. 
They  are  somewhat  curious 
but  not  afraid.  Presently, 
however,  with  a  little  rush 
and  much  flapping  of 
wings  they  ascend  into  the 
air.  How  Curtis  and  the 
Wrights  must  have  studied 
that  little  rush  and  that 
flapping,  the  very  prelimi- 
nary essential  to  starting 
their  flying-machines ! 

Across  a  new  bridge, 
whose  sign  advises  that 
the  river  is  the  Madison, 
we  take  our  way,  thereafter 
following  along  the  north 
side  of  the  stream  for  some 
eight  miles.  From  the 
heights  to  the  left,  game 
trails  lead  down  to  the 
river,  tracks  of  elk  and 
deer  crisscrossing  the  road 
with  increasing  frequency. 
Douglas  squirrels  scamper 
up  and  down  pines  while 
occasional  zitterings  betray 
the  proximity  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous chipmunk.  Mal- 
lards, in  most  irreproach- 
able pairs,  and  showy 
sheldrake  fly  up  and  down 
the  river,  while  from  the 
grassy  banks  successive 
couples  of  gray  geese  watch 
one  with  barnyard -like 
composure. 
The  shadows  are  lengthening  as  I  draw 
rein  on  John  Colter  before  a  signboard 
bearing  a  considerable  notice  advising  that 
when  the  Washburn  party  on  September 
19,  1870,  camped  at  the  nearby  junction  of 
the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  rivers,  forming  the 
Madison  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  the  idea  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  was  first  conceived. 
As  Colter,  leaving  to  the  left  the  road  to 
Norris  Geyser  Basin,  ambles  down  toward 
the  bridge  across  the  Gibbon  river,  my  eyes 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  spot  while  querulous 
thoughts  fill  my  mind.  Why  this  purple  for 
Washburn,  truly  worthy  surveyor-general  of 
Montana,  without  a  word  of  his  companions: 
Cornelius  Hedges,  real  author  of  the  park 
idea,  or  of  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Doane,  military 
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escort  of  the  party  and  one- 
time member  of  the  gallant 
California  Hundred !  Why 
need  Colter,  a  century  ago 
describing  his  "mountain 
hell"  have  been  dubbed  a 
"monumental  liar"  for  his 
efforts,  Jim  Bridger  have 
been  scoffed  at,  and  W. 
A.  Ferris,  after  riding  along 
the  same  course  seventy- 
seven  years  ago  to  the  day, 
have  been  accorded  no 
honor  for  his  report ! 

The  bridge  now  passed, 
the  road  takes  into  a 
darkening  forest  piled  with 
snowdrifts.  Elk  signs  are 
thick  and  a  new  track 
comes  much  in  evidence,  a 
track  with  wide  pad, 
fronted  by  a  sinister  suc- 
cession of  thumb-marks. 
John  Colter  sniffs  and 
looks  into  the  forest  while 
I  recall  Shorty's  answer  to 
my  initial  question,  "Like 
bar?  Why,  Tommy  just 
loves  'em!"  As  we  ride 
on,  more  snow  lies  in  the 
road,  larger  and  more  fre- 
quent are  the  sinister 
tracks  and  louder  and 
more  nervous  grow  John 
Colter's  sniffs.  Most  per- 
sistently my  mind  reverts 
to  a  certain  experience  in 
the  Klamath  country 
which  caused  an  acci- 
dent insurance  company 
to  lament  the  effect  of  a  bear's  rudeness 
to  my  mount.  "Does  John  Colter  truly 
love  bear?"  is  the  question  now  occupying 
my  thoughts.  At  each  turn  of  the  road 
imagination  conjures  up  some  fretful,  hun- 
gry bruin,  while  the  loving  problem  taxes  my 
mind.  Presently  the  combination  has  its 
effect,  mirthful  imagination  picturing  an 
enormous  bear  seated  upright  full  in  the 
road  with  lolling  red  tongue,  open  jaws  and 
hot  breath,  blowing  fiercely  upon  a  small 
daisy  peeping  forth  above  two  lightly  clasped 
frightful  paws.  One  squinting  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  daisy,  the  other  with  baleful  glare 
inquires:  "John  Colter  loves  me,  he  loves 
me  not!"  while  the  said  John  snorting 
wildly,    is    turning   careless  somersaults 


The  indescribable  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  its  glorious  falls, 
and  splendid  rocks,  home  of  the  eagles 


in  frenzied  haste  to  get   far,  far  away. 

We  pause  by  the  beautiful  rapids  of  the 
Firehole  river  and  then  the  mile-posts 
slip  away  as  we  canter  on  and  clouds  of 
steam  in  the  near  distance  announce  the 
proximity  of  geysers.  Soon  the  Firehole 
Basin  is  before  us — white,  barren,  dotted 
with  ascending  columns  of  smoke  and 
steam,  encircled  by  the  pine-clad  hills.  A 
sign  to  my  left  calls  attention  to  a  registry 
station  where  a  swattie  takes  my  name  and 
address.  "On  to  Fountain  Hotel  tonight?" 
he  inquires.  I  nod.  "Well,  the  Fountain 
Geyser  is  a  beauty.  Stop  in  on  your  way 
back." 

"Well,  say,  how  many  register  stations  are 
there,  anyway?" 
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"In  summer  there  are 
ten  or  fifteen  men  at  each 
post,  four  troops  in  all. 
That  would  make  sixteen 
posts,  wouldn't  it?  Only 
four  or  five  men  now  at 
each  post." 

Continuing  on,  John 
Colter  and  I  cross  Nez 
Perces  creek,  with  its 
memories  of  General 
Howard's  pursuit  of  Chief 
Joseph,  and  come  upon 
the  main  extension  of  the 
basin.  Here  steam  from  a 
score  and  more  of  geysers 
and  thermal  springs  at- 
tract the  eye.  How  old 
John  Colter,  as  he  led  his 
Sheepeater  Indian  friends 
across  this  hell,  must  have 
doubled  and  doubled  his 
fingers  in  serious  effort  to 
convey  to  them  the  num- 
ber of  council-fires  that 
seemed  to  be  smoking  in 
the  distance ! 

A  level  gallop  across  the 
open  smoking  basin 
brought  us  to  the  Fountain 
Hotel,    a   great  hulking 
yellow  building  flanked  by 
picturesque  log  barns  and 
storehouses.    Three  little 
girls  came  out,  hand  in 
hand,  to  meet  me.  Papa, 
the   caretaker,   I  rightly 
assumed,  was  away  until 
tomorrow,  but  mamma  was 
at  home.   To  a  busy  and 
gravely  perplexed  mother 
I  was  thereupon  escorted. 
Right  keenly  she  scruti- 
nized me  and  with  evident  relief  perused  the 
written  credentials  I  presented.   Soon  John 
Colter,  alone  in  an  immense  barn,  was  munch- 
ing at  a  plentiful  supply  of  oats  while  I  was 
enjoying  a  late  supper  with  the  small  girls 
and  their  hospitable  mother.   Eunice,  aged 
four,  I  questioned  about  bears.   "Bears  likes 
little  girls  but  little  girls  musn't  like  bears" 
she  sagely  remarked,  plainly  reflecting  wise 
paternal    instructions.   Alice,    the  eldest 
sister,  had,  however,  no  ursine  fears,  re- 
minding one  of  the  small  boy,  resident  at 
a  Park  hotel,  who  promptly  chased  away 
six   huge    bears    whose    growlings  had 


Into  this  magnificent  wilderness  struggled  the  pioneers  whose 
extraordinary  reports  met  only  ridicule  and  distrust 

just    put    to   flight   some    fifty  tourists. 

"Yes,  I've  seen  all  sorts  of  visitors  in  the 
Park"  said  the  mother  in  answer  to  my 
question,  "the  stage  tourists — 'dudes,'  they 
are  called — the  'sagebrushers'  or  campers. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  our  local  terms: 
'swatties'  or  soldiers,  'savages'  or  stage- 
drivers,  and  'heavers'  or  waitresses?  The 
ladies  were  real  angry  at  first  over  being 
called  'heavers,'  but  they  had  to  get  used  to 
it  of  course.  Last  year  two  dudes,  husband 
and  wife,  went  through  on  foot.  Each  had  a 
blanket;  she  drew  pictures  and  he  fished  and 
used  his  camera.   They  had  dinners  at  the 
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Indian  and  game  trails  have  been  replaced  by  magnificent  highway 
graded,  watered,  perfectly  cared  lor 

hotels  and  camps.  Being  on  foot  they 
missed  nothing,  stopping  wherever  they  felt 
like  it.  The  circle  of  the  main  park  road  is 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  any  park  visitors  having 
as  splendid  a  time  as  these  two.  People  go 
through  on  horseback  but  you  are  the  only 
one  I  ever  saw  making  the  trip  alone.  Don't 
you  feel  sort  of — well,  sort  of  selfish?" 

Tired  and  sleepy  though  I  was,  I  looked 
up,  startled.  Was  she  not  right?  The 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  riverside  views,  of 
the  long  shaded  driveways,  these  more 
deeply  even  than  the  geyser  marvels  had 


appealed  to  me  throughout 
the  afternoon.  And  seeing 
iff?  1  these,  having  them  all  to 
•J  1  \j  I  myself,  I  had  felt  strangely 
J  i  I  possessed  with — yes,  with 
JKi  m}  a  guilty  feeling  of  selfish- 
ness. But  pshaw,  I  was 
tired;  this  morbid  obses- 
sion sleep  would  drive 
away.  And  so,  nine  o'clock 
at  hand,  I  lighted  my  way 
to  a  room  with  windows 
facing  the  east.  The  weari- 
ness of  our  struggle  with 
the  speeder  over  Rea's 
Pass  now  pressed  heavily 
upon  me.  How  quickly 
came  welcome  sleep! 
Then  morning  light  stole 
in  the  windows  and  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  re- 
freshed, eager,  energetic. 

John  Colter,  too,  was 
rested  and  at  5.30  we  were 
on  the  road,  finding  ice  in 
the  streams  and  the  ground 
frozen.   Almost  at  once  I 
dismounted,  interested  in 
the  weird  Paint  Pots  with 
their  miniature  volcanic 
cones  and  steaming,  bub- 
bling mud.   Then  on  we 
went,  the  frosty  air  nipping 
above  the   collar  of  my 
sweater  at  my  nose  and 
ears.  From  his  perch  on  a 
dead  pine  a  fishhawk  stared 
at  us  curiously;  but  the 
thud  of  Colter's  hoofs  on 
the  frozen  ground  alone 
broke  the  intense  stillness. 
More  snow  and  more  of  the 
sinister  pad   tracks  ap- 
peared. So  deep  was  the  cut  through  one  drift 
that  the  level  of  the  snow  was  above  Colter's 
back.   Though  this  central  portion  of  the 
Park  is  a  vast  seemingly  level  lava  plateau, 
the  figures  on  the  passing  mile-posts  now 
began  to  show  increasing  elevation,  over 
seven  thousand   feet.   Again   steam  and 
smoke  arose:   we  were  passing  through 
Midway  Basin,  with  the  grandest  of  the 
caldrons — Excelsior  Geyser  at  the  left,  and 
the  beautiful  Prismatic  Lake  of  wondrous 
tintings  at  the  right.   Reining  in,  I  unstrung 
my  camera — but  why?   It  was  not  made  to 
record  colors. 
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Presently  we  entered  a  long  aisle  through 
the  deep  pine  forest  where  the  cantering 
hoof-beats  rang  loud  and  weird  on  the 
frosty  air.  Then  the  prospect  widened; 
and  once  again  steam  and  smoke  arose. 
We  were  hard  by  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin 
where  are  grouped  over  half  the — what  is  it, 
three  hundred! — geysers  of  the  Park.  Ex- 
cept for  the  circles  about  the  vents  and  hot 
springs,  the  ground  was  snow-clad.  Even 
the  road  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  sinister 
pad  tracks.  Before  us  now  loomed  a 
majestic  log  structure,  circled  by  great  drive- 
ways. Snow  was  banked  to  the  lower 
windows;  all  was  now  silent,  deserted.  No, 
there  is  some  life.  Out  in  front  a  great 
column  of  water  is  breaking,  falling  in 
splashing  spray.  A  smaller  spout  follows. 
The  energy  ceases.  I've  been  in  time  to  see 
just  the  dying  energy  of  magnificent  Old 
Faithful.  I  must  see  it  play  again  and  at 
closer  range. 

It  is  seven  thirty  o'clock  as  I  ride  about 
the  great  rustic  hostelry.  Everywhere  bear 
tracks;  but  no  sign  of  human  presence. 
The  eerie  silence  gets  on  my  nerves  and  I 


shout;  only  echoes  answer.  And  yet  how 
inviting  a  hotel  for  guests  by  the  hundred ! 
Dismounting,  I  throw  the  reins  over  John 
Colter's  head  and  walk,  alone,  over  to  Old 
Faithful.  The  sinter  flooring,  the  "forma- 
tion," rising  up  to  the  orifice  at  the  center, 
is  of  a  substance  resembling  the  outer  crust 
of  a  clam  shell.  The  orifice  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  two  by  six  feet  in  dimensions. 
I  find  that  on  approaching  it  I've  been  tip- 
toeing and  quite  willingly  return  to  a 
nearby  bench.  Clearing  away  some  snow 
I  seat  myself  in  meditation. 

Presently  I  will  see  before  me  some  thirty 
thousand  gallons  of  scalding  water,  four- 
fifths  of  it  mineral  matter  in  solution,  thrown 
upward  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  sym- 
metrical, glittering,  cone-shaped,  held  in 
majestic  suspense  for  full  three  minutes — 
and  I  can  tell  by  my  watch  the  moment  this 
will  happen!  And  this  is  but  one  of  the 
wonders  I  have  been  seeing — alone — and 
will  see  today,  tomorrow  and  another 
tomorrow — still  alone — alone ! 

Waiting,  reflecting,  over  the  Park  and  its 
history  and  its  meaning,  I  seem  to  see  the 


Jupiter  Terrace,  a  glorious  piece  of  garden  furniture  in  a  pleasure-park  of  the  gods 


I  contrasted  the  difficulties  facing  the  first  woman  to  tour  the  Park  forty  years  ago,  with  the  ease 
and  luxuries  now  available  to  all 


pioneer,  John  Colter,  as  a  lone  pathetic 
figure,  rinding  none  to  credit  his  simple 
story  of  marvels  seen,  detecting  disbelief 
even  in  Bradbury,  the  English  scientist 
who  sought  him  out  for  an  interview,  and  in 
the  end  dying  ignored,  discredited,  for- 
gotten. After  him  I  seem  to  see  the 
shrewder  Jim  Bridger,  who,  knowing  the 
world  would  not  credit  the  actual  facts, 
drolly  made  fun  of  that  self-sufficient  world 
by  adding  the  ridiculous  to  what  he  had 
really  witnessed,  and  after  playing  with 
"men  from  the  States"  finally,  in  1859,  led 
into  his  wonderland  the  savant  and  the  war 
captain,  drily  chuckling  the  while  over  their 
bewilderment.  Next  comes  the  public  spir- 
ited Cornelius  Hedges,  who  in  1870  helped  to 
"discover"  this  region,  and  bravely  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  "for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people."  Then  Congress, 
only  after  much  logrolling,  enacted, in  1872, 
a  law  reserving  from  settlement,  and  estab- 
lishing as  a  national  park,  between  three 
and  four  thousand  square  miles  of  this  upper 
Yellowstone  region;  and  finally,  in  the  past 
two  decades,  added  to  this  by  setting  aside 
adjoining  territory  as  forest  reserves.  As 
I  wait,  meditating,  I  am  struck  with  the 
transition  from  game  and  Indian  trails  to 
magnificent  highways,  graded,  watered, 
perfectly  cared  for,  netting  the  Park  and 
worthy  of  the  United  States  engineering 
service  under  whose  supervision  they  have 
been  constructed:  this  is  paralleled  in  my 
mind  by  the  government's  first  $10,000 
appropriation  of  1878  gradually  increasing 
to  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  twenty- 


five  years  later.  The  difficulties  facing  the 
first  woman  to  tour  the  Park  forty  years  ago 
find  contrast  with  the  ease  and  luxuries  now 
available  to  all:  the  two  railroads  reaching 
to  the  Park  itself;  the  convenient  camp  ar- 
rangements; the  two  stage  lines  with  their 
numerous  commodious  conveyances  and 
fine  horses  traversing  the  magnificent  drive- 
ways; the  immense  well-appointed  hotels; 
the  successive  tens  of  thousands  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  joyous  travelers,  coming  to  this 
camp,  playground,  laboratory  of  the  nation; 
seeing,  learning,  enjoying,  carrying  away 
memories  and  new  friendships ! 

But  I  am  here,  alone.  And  from  this  last 
picture  my  mind  turns,  projecting  itself 
forward  to  what  lies  before  me:  a  bracing 
ride  through  more  piny  aisles  twice  across 
the  mighty  Continental  Divide,  and  down  to 
Yellowstone  Lake,  beautiful,  mountain- 
rimmed,  inviting  boating  parties  to  its  placid 
surface.  Then,  after  further  riding,  the  in- 
describable Grand  Canon  with  its  wild 
prismatic  high  lights,  its  yawning  abyss,  its 
gorgeous  falls  and  foaming  blue-green 
waters,  its  shattered  and  splendid  rocks, 
home  of  the  soaring  eagles.  Then  on  into 
the  Norris  Basin,  youngest  geologically  of 
the  geyser  basins  and  noisiest,  weirdest  of 
them  all. 

Two  days,  three  days  if  John  Colter 
wishes  to  lag,  of  these  wonders  and  delights 
lie  before  me,  "the  world  forgetting  and  by 
the  world  forgot."  And  yet  as  I  mentally 
picture  them  the  obsession  of  last  evening 
presses  down  upon  me.  What  special  right 
have  I  to  monopolize  thus  this  marvelous 
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gift  of  the 
Creator !  To 
hunt,  to  ex- 
plore, unac- 
companied, as- 
suredly  no 
selfish  guilt 
need  attach,  for 
i  n  untracked 
forest  or  desert 
there  are  hard- 
ships best  en- 
dured, per- 
haps, alone;, 
but  in  this 
great  park,  ac- 
cessible to  all, 
in  a  short 
month  teeming 
with  humans, 

what  more  selfish  than  this  glorious  jaunt 
of  mine !  Pshaw,  the  eerieness  of  this  great 
deserted  park  is  on  my  nerves. 

And  now  the  orifice  before  me  is  sput- 
tering. I  look  at  my  watch.  An  hour  has 
passed.  With  increasing  vehemence  the 
sputtering  goes  on.  Occasionally  little 
splashes  of  steaming  water  leap  above  the 
surface.  Eight  minutes  drag  by;  then,  un- 
expected though  expected,  comes  a  sudden 


Old  Faithful  Inn,  a  majestic  log  structure,  snowbanked  to  the 
windows,  where  later  sightseers  would  throng 
by  the  hundreds 


explosion  and 
high  upward, 
beat  upon  by 
the  hail  and 
sleet  which 
now  are  falling, 
rises  a  mighty 
column  of 
water,  plash- 
ing, steaming, 
hissing.  Back 
of  it  rests  the 
dense  green  of 
the  forest-clad 
mountains. 

Five  minutes 
later  I  draw 
the  reins  over 
John  Colter's 
head.  Under 

the  pines  brave  little  yellow  lilies  are  crowd- 
ing through  the  snow.  In  two  months  the 
hyacinths  and  gentians  and  a  host  of  other 
welcome  ones  will  be  waving  in  the  balmy 
summer  breezes;  and  people,  many,  many 
people,  will  be  seeing  and  enjoying  them. 
Perhaps  then — 

Off  in  the  distance  a  lone  coyote  is  yipping. 
The  hoof-beats  of  John  Colter  sound  in 
answer.   We've  taken  the  back  trail. 
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Note— This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  North  on  the  Inter-mountain  country.  The 
first,  "The  Spirit  of  Idaho,"  was  published  in  the  October,  1910,  Sunset;  the  third, "The  Donner- 
Mormon  Trail  of  1846-7,"  will  appear  in  an  early  issue, 


Indian  Baskets 

By  Lucy  Wakefield 


The  silence  of  the  sky's  eternal  blue; 

The  murmur  of  the  forest,  and  the  song 
That  lifts  the  morn;  the  rosary  of  dew 

Upon  the  humblest  plant  or  thorn 
The  Indian  woman  weaves  in  baskets  rare. 

Not  fanciful  her  dream.    Within  her  heart 
Are  traced  the  wondrous  patterns  of  her  care. 

The  beauty  of  the  spring;  the  summer  warmth, 
Its  lavish  gold  of  sunset — all  are  there. 

The  fire  that  spent  itself  in  leafy  vine 
When  autumn  came;  the  hush  of  falling  snow; 

The  strength  of  mountains  voiceless  and  sublime — 
She  weaves,  while  in  her  soul  the  ceaseless  flow 

Of  stream  or  river  guides  her  skilful  hand 

To  deeps  of  boundless  thought  we  may  not  understand. 
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By  John  Fleming  Wilson 
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'TT'M  not  a  philosopher"  Samuel  Garfinkle 
I  remarked  with  some  diffidence,  "yet  at 
times  in  my  work  as  a  secret  agent  for 
I  Lloyd's  I  have  come  upon  strange  mat- 
A  ters  which  seem  to  be  best  explained  and 
expressed  in  what  sounds  like  a  broad  state- 
ment of — of  truth."  Garfinkle's  heavy 
visage  presented  a  slight  embarrassment,  as 
if  he  had  been  caught  in  a  fault.  "After 
all,"  he  continued  hastily,  "one  man  is  very 
much  like  another.  It  was  because  a  great 
company  didn't  know  this  that  thirty  Ameri- 
can ships,  a  large  firm  and  an  honored 
family  have  passed  into  oblivion." 

"And  what  was  the  philosophic  statement 
of  this  catastrophe?"  some  one  demanded. 

Garfinkle  consulted  his  memorandum 
book,  running  a  blunt  finger-tip  down  its 
full  pages.  "I  set  things  like  this  down"  he 
muttered.  "It  is  necessary  to  be  accurate." 
He  found  the  place  and  read  to  us  in  a  hoarse 
deep-sea  voice  the  following: 

Violence  to  the  natural  or  physical  rights  of  an 
obscure  individual  gives  the  outraged  individual  the 
psychologic  opportunity  for  leadership  of  his  class. 
This  class,  though  it  may  among  its  individuals  have 
little  cause  for  complaint,  will  make  the  violence 
done  one  of  its  members  an  outrage  to  all. 

The  secret  agent  shut  the  book  and 
turned  his  calm  and  authoritative  eyes  upon 
us.   "It  took  me  twelve  years'  work  to  find 


that  out"  he  informed  us.  "And  it  is  the 
reason  why  the  great  Oliver  Line,  whose 
clippers  used  to  round  the  Horn  every  two 
weeks,  is  gone." 

We  were  a  company  of  seafarers  and  the 
name  brought  various  exclamations,  nods 
and  ejaculations  from  the  audience.  One 
man  leaned  forward  across  the  table  and 
said:  "I  was  mate  in  Oliver  ships  for  five 
years.  And  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  James 
Oliver,  their  latest  and  finest  vessel,  was 
lost  down  in  the  South  Pacific  somewhere." 

Garfinkle  nodded.  "I  know.  I  was 
second  mate  of  the  James  Oliver  when  she 
was — lost." 

Another  voice  boomed  out  of  a  corner. 
"But  it  was  reported  that  all  hands  went 
with  her,  man!" 

The  secret  agent's  steady  eyes  sought  the 
speaker.  "That  is  so"  he  answered.  "I'm 
the  only  man  saved.  And  that's  how  I 
know  just  what  wiped  the  Oliver  boats 
from  the  sea  and  the  Oliver  family  with  its 
wealth  and  reputation  from  this  earth." 

"And  you  say  that  what  you  just  read 
explains  it?"  demanded  another.  "Man, 
they  were  crack  ships,  officered  by  the  best 
men  that  ever  walked  a  quarterdeck!  And 
you  say — " 
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"I  say  it'1  Garfinkle  affirmed,  almost 
solemnly. 

We  leaned  forward. 

"It  isn't  a  long  story"  he  told  us.  "And 
I've  finished  my  investigation  and  the 
matter  is  ended.  So  I  can  let  you  know 
the  principal  details  of  the  strangest  venge- 
ance ever  taken.    After  all — live  and  learn. 

"My  first  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Oliver  Line  was  wheri  the  chief  in  Liverpool 
showed  me  a  schedule  of  losses  suffered  that 
year.  I  observed  that  four  Olivers  were 
among  the  vessels  on  which  insurance  had 
been  paid.  You  understand  that  such 
matters  are  the  just  basis  of  suspicion."  Of 
course  nothing  was  said.  Yet  I  fully  under- 
stood that  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  line,  its  skippers  and  its  con- 
signees.  I  did  so. 

"Three  years  later  I  was  summoned  from 
Hongkong  to  London  and  there  given  the 
following  list."  Garfinkle  referred  to  his 
memorandum  book  again,  withdrew  there- 
from a  folded  piece  of  paper  and  spread  it  on 
the  table.  One  of  us  leaned  over  and  read 
it  in  a  strong  voice: 

Jesse  Oliver  Martin,  master. April  17,  1898 

Fillmore  Oliver. .  .Stubbs  June  2,  1898 

Bessie  Oliver  Oliver  December,  1899 

Gordon  Oliver  Stilson  February,  1900 

Mabel  Oliver  Oliver  March,  1901 

Total  insurance  paid  on  above  vessels,  £97, 234. 

"That  is  the  beginning  of  my  story" 
Garfinkle  said.  "I  was  detailed  specifically 
to  investigate  the  Oliver  Line  and  see  why 
it  was  that  so  successful  and  famous  a  com- 
pany was  losing  its  ships  with  a  regularity 
that  gave  grounds  for  the  gravest  suspicion. 

"I  will  merely  outline  my  deductions  from 
this  list.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the  sequel 
of  losses  aggregating  in  the  years  before  1898 
some  six  well-found  ships.  In  the  second 
place  all  these  losses  were  of  that  kind  where 
the  big  bell  rings — Missing.  In  the  third 
place  two  members  of  the  Oliver  family  had 
perished  with  their  ships. 

"You  see  that  one  suspicion  must  be 
instantly  abated:  the  Olivers  themselves 
were  not  guilty  of  wrecking  vessels  to  collect 
insurance. 

"I  shall  not  go  into  particulars  of  the  next 
five  years  of  intermittent  work  on  this  mys- 
tery except  to  state  that  in  1905  the  Oliver 
Line  had  lost  twenty-six  first-class  sailing 
ships  and  was  reduced  to  eight  vessels  which 
still  maintained  an  irregular  service  between 


Atlantic  ports  and  the  Pacific.  Of  the 
twenty-six,  four  were  ordinary  losses,  due 
to  bad  weather,  collisions  or  other  usual 
fatalities.  Four  were  in  the  doubtful  class, 
no  investigation  making  the  disasters 
definitely  a  human  fault  or  due  to  the  act 
of  God.  Eighteen  of  these  ships,  gentlemen, 
had  been  reported  missing,  in  a  few  instances 
there  being  some  trace  of  a  portion  of  the 
crew  arriving  at  an  obscure  port,  or  other 
hint  that  some  one  was  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
But  the  majority  of  these  losses  were  simply 
a  blank  mystery.  I  set  myself  to  solve  that 
mystery. 

"Needless  to  say,  I  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  composition  of  the  Oliver  com- 
pany and  had  learned  the  complete  history 
of  the  great  and  reputable  family  whose 
fortunes  were  identical  with  their  line.  As 
well  as  I,  you  know  the  chief  details.  The 
Olivers  were  old  shipbuilders,  who  had 
finally  begun  to  operate  their  own  vessels 
and  ended  by  establishing  the  famous  clipper 
line  which  for  so  many  years  almost  monopo- 
lized the  Round-the-Horn  trade.  The  head 
of  the  firm  was  Stephen  Oliver,  an  aristo- 
cratic hard-headed  Yankee  who  for  some 
years  had  commanded  ships  of  the  Oliver 
Line.  Three  sons  supported  him  in  his 
authority  and  took  turns  at  sea  duty  and  at 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  concern 
among  importers  and  exporters.  All  the 
stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  direct 
relatives  of  the  Olivers  and  was  voted  by 
the  members  of  the  family.  There  was  no 
outsider  in  this  close  corporation. 

"Acting  on  this  knowledge  I  went  directly 
to  Stephen  Oliver,  showed  him  my  creden- 
tials, and  stated  that  the  underwriters  had 
assigned  to  me  the  task  of  finding  out  why 
it  was  that  the  sea  was  swallowing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
and  depleting  the  once  opulent  Oliver  Line 
of  its  finest  vessels. 

"The  old  man  received  me  warmly.  The 
pride  which  had  sustained  him  during 
several  years  of  disaster  seemed  to  soften 
now  that  he  realized  that  the  shipping  world 
was  bound  to  solve  what  bore  every  indica- 
tion of  being  a  mystery.  He  gave  me  the 
books  and  requested  me  to  ask  him  for  any 
possible  assistance  I  might  need.  T  need 
hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Garfinkle'  he  remarked 
to  me  across  his  big  desk,  'that  I  have  lost 
two  sons  in  the  past  six  years.'  Then  the 
old  man  rose  and  trod  the  floor,  his  great 
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veined  hands  held  at  his  sides.  He  stepped 
the  thick  rugs  with  the  weight  of  years  of 
command  and  responsibility,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  nothing,  his  face  wiped  clean  of  every- 
thing but  austerity.  So  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment when  he  turned  on  me  abruptly  to 
say,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Can  it  be  the  act  of 
God,  sir?' 

"  'It  is  a  mystery'  I  admitted  slowly. 
'And  Lloyd's  spares  no  pains  to  solve  mys- 
teries.' 

"  'Ah!'  he  breathed  out  in  a  great  sigh. 
He  clenched  his  hands. 

"The  thought  came  to  me  that  possibly 
he  knew  something,  had  some  slight  clue 
which  would  help.  I  sounded  for  it.  He 
bent  his  gray  eyes  on  me.  'You  understand 
that  our  family's  reputation  has  been  high' 
he  said  proudly.  'This  awful  thing  seems 
to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  us  all.  And 
yet — '  He  stopped,  as  if  he  saw  something 
terrifying  and  baffling.  I  saw  his  nostrils 
lift.  He  seemed  to  catch  some  odor,  some 
scent.  He  reminded  me  of  a  dog  at  point. 
I  recalled  him.    'What  is  it?'  I  demanded. 

"He  seemed  loath  to  tell  me,  dawdled  over 
his  desk  and  scowled  at  the  calendar  on  the 
wall.  Then,  with  sudden  resolution,  he 
opened  a  small  drawer  and  pulled  out  a  little 
bundle  of  sticks,  a  small  packet,  if  you 
please,  of  rough  sticks.  And  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  held  them  in  his  hand  I 
seemed  to  catch  a  strange  odor,  almost  a 
disgusting  odor.  And  the  old  man  glanced 
at  me  and  nodded. 

"I  stared  at  the  sticks.  That  faint  and 
horrible  smell  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
office.  He  held  the  bundle  out  to  me.  'I 
smell  it  night  and  day'  he  said  with  absurd 
intensity,  making  a  ridiculous  gesture  of 
distaste.  I  took  the  sticks  into  my  hand. 
He  turned  away  and  remarked  over  his 
shoulder,  'Each  of  those  sticks  stands  for  a 
lost  vessel.' 

"I  counted  them.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  of  them  and  close  scrutiny  showed  that 
they  were  tokens.  On  the  surface  of  each 
one  was  a  rudely  scratched  legend  and  a 
date.  I  examined  them  carefully  and  then 
counted  the  tale  again.  An  idea  struck  me. 
'There  are  twenty-seven  here  and  you've 
lost  only  twenty-six  vessels.' 

"The  old  man  looked  at  me,  all  the  austere 
calmness  gone  from  his  face.  'The  last 
stick  was  found  a  week  ago'  he  said.  'You 
see,  the  stick  comes  first !' 


"  'First!'  I  found  myself  repeating. 

"He  reiterated  it.  He  added:  'Every 
time  one  of  those  sticks  has  reached  my 
desk  the  news  of  one  more  vessel  gone  is  sure 
to  follow.' 

"In  absolute  silence  I  worked  over  that 
absurd  bundle  of  tokens,  arranging  them  as 
best  I  could  on  the  desk,  each  in  its  order 
as  shown  by  the  date  scratched  on  it.  The 
legend  on  the  last  one  ran  thus:  Mary 
Oliver  Febr  06.  I  held  it  up  and  Stephen 
pointed  to  the  printed  list  tacked  on  the  wall. 
I  saw  that  the  Mary  Oliver  had  sailed  from 
New  York  on  February  12th,  we  then  being 
in  March  of  1906.  I  suppose  that  a  hundred 
little  things  had  gone  far  toward  making  up 
my  mind  as  to  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
mystery,  for  I  found  myself  blurting  out 
'Then  there  is  some  one !' 

"The  mere  assertion  appeared  to  stir  the 
old  man's  abilities.  He  instantly  regained 
his  poise.  'If  there  is  I  don't  know  it'  he 
told  me.  'Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Garfinkle.  Do 
you  think  that  any  man  or  group  of  men 
could  work  secretly  for  so  many  years  to 
destroy  a  line  and  succeed,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind?  Could  any  human  power 
wreck  ships  year  after  year,  with  the  cer- 
tainty and  skill  which  would  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  done  to  me  and 
my  company?   It  is  impossible !' 

"I  recalled  what  I  knew  and  acknowl- 
edged with  him  that  it  was  impossible. 
Twenty-six  ships  lost — eighteen  so  com- 
pletely that  they  had  been  posted  as  missing 
— could  not  be  the  work  of  an  enemy  or  of  a 
conspiracy.  Something  else  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  Stephen  knew  of  no 
enemy.  'Of  course,  rivals  and  others  have 
not  liked  our  methods  nor  our  success'  he 
admitted.  'But  we  have  always  acted 
squarely,  and  apart  from  those  ill-smelling 
sticks  I  have  no  occasion  to  suspect  human 
agency  in  this  series  of  disasters.' 

"So  things  rested  for  a  couple  of  months, 
while  I  haunted  various  Atlantic  ports  and 
tried  to  pick  up  waterfront  gossip  about  the 
Olivers,  hoping  for  some  hint  that  would 
set  me  on  the  track.  Then  I  got  a  telegram 
from  Stephen  Oliver  asking  me  to  visit  him. 
I  took  train  and  arrived  next  day  in  his  office. 
He  received  me  quietly  and  handed  me  a 
cablegram  from  Honolulu  which  read  simply, 

French  schooner  Admiral  Galloux  reports  Mary 
Oliver  lost  with  all  hands,  Lat.  18  North,  Long.  172 
West. 
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"I  remember  looking  up  from  this  piece 
of  paper  to  catch  the  old  man's  eyes.  The 
query  met  its  answer.  'Yes,  my  son  Tom 
was  captain  of  her.  The  ship  was  named 
after  his  mother.' 

"Three  months  later  I  was  back  from 
Honolulu  with  what  meager  information  I 
could  glean  of  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Oliver. 
A  French  trading  schooner  had  picked  up  a 
small  boat  with  three  men  in  it  who  had  stated 
that  they  were  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary 
Oliver  and  that  she  had  been  lost  on  a  reef. 
The  men  had  vanished,  as  sailors  do,  bound 
on  other  voyages. 

"This  time  even  Stephen  made  no  protest 
against  my  assertion  that  some  one  had 
either  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Oliver  boats  or  some  one  was  using 
fiendish  ingenuity  in  wrecking  them.  Once 
more  I  started  on  my  investigation,  this 
time  with  a  care  that  left  no  clue  not  fol- 
lowed up.  And  at  the  end  I  came  back  to 
the  little  bundle  of  sticks.  Then  the  mail 
brought  another  token,  this  time  bearing  the 
name  of  the  biggest  and  finest  of  the  com- 
pany's fleet,  the  Stephen  Oliver,  bound  from 
Charleston  to  Shanghai  with  mixed  cargo. 
We  waited  two  months  for  news  of  her. 
None  came.  Four  months  passed  and  she 
was  given  up. 

"More  and  more  during  this  time  the  old 
man  had  come  to  depend  on  me.  For  years 
he  had  borne  his  losses  and  mourned  for  his 
sons  without  a  murmur  to  the  outside  world. 
Even  his  clerks  and  agents  never  knew  from 
his  austere  and  calm  demeanor  that  anything 
was  wrong,  deep  as  their  suspicions  must 
have  been  and  eager  as  their  curiosity  surely 
grew.  But  to  me  he  confided  his  daily 
thoughts  and  fears.  In  a  way  I  stood  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  that  shadowed  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  his.  I  have  this  to 
say:  he  was  an  honest  man. 

"The  first  three  months  of  1907  scratched 
three  more  of  the  little  Oliver  fleet  from  the 
list.  Three  more  tokens  were  added  to  the 
bundle  that  lay  in  the  small  drawer  in  the 
old  man's  desk.  And  then  he  sent  for  me. 
'This  seems  to  end  things'  he  said,  striding 
up  and  down  the  office.  'They're  all  gone, 
Garfinkle — ships,  reputation,  money  and — 
and  my  sons!  I  have  been  thinking.  Do 
you  know  what — what  they  want?  Not  my 
poor  ships  nor  my  sons.  They  have  been 
trying  to  reach  me — me,  Stephen  Oliver. 
And  now,  by  the  Eternal,  they  shall  have 


me,  whoever  they  are  or  wherever  they  be.' 

"I  showed  my  puzzlement  in  my  face,  I 
fancy,  for  he  stopped  in  front  of  me  and 
stared  down  with  his  intense  gray  eyes. 
'I'm  going  to  take  my  last  ship  to  sea  next 
week  myself  he  explained  quietly. 

"I  believe  I  tried  to  argue  with  him. 
He  was  determined.  It  was  thirty  years 
since  he  had  commanded  one  of  his  ships. 
He  was  seventy  years  old.  But  he  was  going 
out  in  command  of  the  last  of  the  former 
rich  fleet — the  James  Oliver.  And  when  he 
had  made  it  plain  that  he  considered  this 
his  duty  he  suddenly  said:  'Will  you  go 
with  me  as  mate?' 

"As  I  see  it  now  it  was  a  natural  request, 
for  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  follow  out  my 
investigation  to  the  end  and  in  every  possible 
fashion.  But  at  the  moment  I  hesitated. 
He  smiled  at  me  crookedly.  T  have  an 
idea  that  I  shall  not  come  back'  he  re- 
marked.  So  I  accepted. 

"We  loaded  the  James  Oliver  with  case 
oil  for  China,  refitted  her  so  far  as  was 
possible,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in 
August.  We  had  a  fair  passage  to  the  Horn, 
spent  four  weeks  in  working  into  the  Pacific 
and  then  laid  the  course  for  Java  Head. 

"The  weeks  thus  employed  brought  me 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  old  man. 
He  had  peculiar  ways,  some  of  them 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  old  clipper  days. 
He  proved  himself  an  able  master  mariner 
and,  from  his  long  residence  ashore  and 
high  social  position,  a  most  entertaining 
companion.  It  was  through  one  of  his 
peculiarities  that  I  fell  upon  a  circumstance 
that  should  long  before  have  reached  my 
attention. 

"Nowadays  every  skipper  gets  charts 
which  display  fresh  each  month  all  that  can 
be  learned  of  wind,  tides,  derelicts  and  cur- 
rents. These  are  so  easily  procured  and  are 
in  general  so  accurate  that  the  modern 
sailing-vessel  master  pays  little  attention  to 
a  branch  of  study  which  forty  years  ago 
made  the  American  master  mariner  the 
aristocrat  of  the  sea.  Captain  Oliver  rolled 
up  these  charts  and  instead  pored  over  a  set 
of  private  charts  on  which  the  various  logs 
of  the  company's  ships  had  been  worked  out 
in  detail.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  series  of 
fine  maps,  with  each  day's  work  of  each 
ship  carefully  designated  and  then  a  great 
chart  on  which  all  these  results  were  inked 
in.   The  first  time  I  looked  at  it  I  seemed 


"I  turned  to  yell  aft,  and  received  in  my  face  the  full  buffet  of  the  squall.   An  instant  later 
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to  see  the  history  of  the  great  line  epitomized 
in  those  many-colored  lines  which  traversed 
the  blue  of  the  ocean.  Here  was  the  course 
sailed  by  the  Bessie  Oliver  in  1876,  on  a 
voyage  from  Mobile  to  Yokohama.  There 
was  the  line  that  marked  across  the  parallels 
the  course  of  the  Mabel  Oliver  in  1865 
bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston  with 
hides  wherefrom  to  make  shoes  for  an 
army.  From  the  Arctic  to  the  Equator  and 
from  the  profound  East  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Stephen  Oliver's  vessels  had  made  their 
steady  and  prosperous  way  with  the  com- 
merce of  a  nation.  And  day  by  day  he 
added  with  careful  hand  the  record  of  the 
James  Oliver,  the  last  of  the  line. 

"Imagine  my  surprise  one  day  when  T 
observed  that  a  single  chart  bore  the  courses 
of  the  ships  that  had  been  lost,  here  and 
there  being  marked  the  positions  when 
sighted  and  spoken.  Twenty  odd  red  lines 
traversing  the  ocean  to  end — yes,  they  all 
ended  in  the  blank  of  the  Pacific,  with  only 
a  few  positions  marked  within  the  last 
stretch,  positions  gleaned  possibly  from  dim 
report  or  vague  rumor. 

"To  make  plain  my  astounding  discov- 
ery bear  in  mind  that  every  one  of  these 
courses  was  businesslike  and  steady.  And 
every  one  of  the  red  lines  ended  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pacific,  leaving  a  vacant  space 
that  extended  over  some  six  degrees  of 
longitude  and  five  of  latitude.  I  studied  the 
thing  intently  and  in  an  hour  I  had  deduced 
this  fact." 

Garfinkle  once  more  had  recourse  to  his 
memorandum  book  and  read  out  to  us  his 
results. 

"Eleven  vessels  bound  for  the  Atlantic 
were  lost  sight  of  above  latitude  19  north. 
Eleven  vessels  vanished  before  entering  15 
north  and  all  of  their  tracks  would  have 
passed  between  165  west  and  170  west 
longitude.  In  other  words,  those  wrecks 
that  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  data  went, 
all  happened  in  a  space  not  over  three 
hundred  leagues  either  way — a  small  por- 
tion of  this  world,  gentlemen. 

"I  called  Stephen's  attention  to  this  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  trembling  hand  as  he  laid  it 
across  that  telltale  chart.  And  his  first 
utterance  was  a  muttered  'And  that's  where 
my  boys  are.' 

"Later  he  said  'If  there  is  some  one — an 
enemy — then  these  are  their  latitudes  of 
vengeance.   We  shall  see!" 


"You  can  imagine  how  this  matter  gave 
interest  to  the  following  weeks.  It  seemed  to 
draw  a  line  between  us  and  our  destined 
port  of  Yokohama.  Java  Head  no  longer 
was  our  first  landmark.  Above  us,  in  that 
unmarked  blue  space  in  the  Pacific,  lay  our 
fate  and  the  solution  of  a  twenty-years' 
mystery. 

"I  must  now  review  a  little  of  the  story 
of  our  voyage  to  this  point.  Naturally, 
my  first  interest  was  in  the  crew  we  had. 
I  understood  from  the  shipping  agent  in 
New  York  that  we  had  the  pick  of  the  best 
men  available.  I  recall  his  words:  'There 
's  always  some  first-class  sailors  wait  for 
Oliver  ships.  You'll  have  several  that  have 
made  other  voyages  in  your  line.  Your 
bos'n  hasn't  taken  any  ship  but  an  Oliver  as 
long  as  I've  been  in  business.' 

"I  confess  that  it  was  a  good  crew,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Yet  I  disliked  one 
feature  of  this:  the  old  men  seemed  to  hang 
together.  Natural,  of  course,  in  old  ship- 
mates. Yet  it  is  bad  for  discipline  and  is 
contrary  to  what  able  captains  try  for. 
The  bos'n  and  sailmaker  in  particular 
struck  me  as  too  chummy,  though  their 
joint  occupancy  of  the  half-deck  gave  me  no 
opportunity  to  complain. 

"Gradually  I  narrowed  my  scrutiny  down 
to  three  men:  the  bos'n,  sailmaker 
and  a  shellback  in  the  fo'c's'le  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Alexander  Stone.  Though 
Stephen  Oliver  knew  nothing  of  any  of  them, 
as  was  natural,  I  gathered  that  these  three 
had  been  together  often.  With  some  care 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion with  them  at  various  times  when  I  was 
on  the  main  deck,  but  I  elicited  nothing 
that  seemed  to  point  to  any  knowledge  on 
their  part  of  the  hoodoo  that  overshadowed 
the  Oliver  ships,  though  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  know  that  sailors,  the  most 
superstitious  of  mankind,  could  not  fail 
to  hoard  up  every  bit  of  gossip  about  a 
tragedy  which  must  have  been  the  talk  of 
every  port  in  the  world. 

"We  had  crossed  the  line  when  the  car- 
penter announced  to  me  one  morning  that 
the  water  in  the  starboard  tank  had  gone 
foul.  I  examined  it  and  found  that  owing 
to  an  accident  (as  it  appeared)  the  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  of  fresh  water  in  this  tank 
were  useless.  I  reported  it  to  the  captain 
and  he  ordered  me  to  attach  the  pump  to  the 
other  tank,  which  held  our  reserve  supply. 
'That  ought  to  fetch  us  across'  he  stated. 
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"To  my  chagrin  the  reserve  tank  proved 
to  have  sprung  a  leak  and  instead  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  gallons  we  should  have  had, 
barely  three  hundred  remained.  Even  this 
didn't  seem  to  disturb  Stephen.  He  made 
some  remark  about  carelessness  and  then 
pulled  out  a  chart.  'The  ships  of  our  line 
once  or  twice  had  to  get  fresh  water  and 
there's  plenty  of  it  to  be  had  here.'  He  laid 
his  finger  on  a  spot  which  I  instantly  saw  lay 
in  the  heart  of  the  space  which  we  both 
knew  as  'The  Latitudes' — those  latitudes 
wherein  lay  the  mystery.  I  made  no  re- 
mark except  to  discuss  the  change  in  our 
course.  The  captain  ended  the  discussion 
by  saying:  'The  trades  come  down  that 
low  this  time  of  year,  so  we  won't  be  de- 
layed. With  this  slant  we  ought  to  pick  the 
island  up  in  a  week.' 

"Nothing  happened  the  next  eight  days 
till  we  sighted  the  speck  of  land  which 
marked  our  watering-place,  an  island,  by  the 
way,  which  the  Directory  fails  to  mention. 

"We  beat  up  to  leeward  of  it  and  found 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get 
water  off  in  a  boat,  as  the  cliff  was  high  and 
there  was  no  holding  ground  for  our 
anchors.  The  old  man  fussed  around  all 
day  and  the  next  morning  we  weathered  the 
little  point  that  held  out  to  the  north  and 
slipped  into  a  fine  bight  which  narrowed 
down  into  a  channel  or  pass  into  a  lagoon. 
We  backed  our  topsails  and  I  took  a  small 
boat  in. 

"As  I  went  through  the  pass  on  a  full 
flood  tide  I  observed  with  much  curiosity 
the  formation  of  the  islet,  for  such  it  was. 
To  windward  it  was  low,  sandy  and  broken 
with  low  rocks.  Sand  and  rocks  sloped 
upward  in  a  big  amphitheater  to  the  crest 
which  was  crowned  with  a  few  trees.  The 
inrunning  tide  did  not  go  straight  in  but 
streamed  to  the  right  hand,  washed  the 
shelving  beach  for  a  couple  of  miles  and 
then  swerved  toward  the  deep  embayment 
which  cut  into  the  leeward  crest  for  another 
couple  of  miles.  To  us  in  the  small  boat 
rocking  through  the  pass,  -it  was  like  entering 
a  huge  empty  theater  from  the  door  under 
the  stage,  the  fringe  of  trees  on  the  crown 
of  the  island  representing  the  topmost 
gallery. 

"Right  in  the  middle  of  this  lagoon  was  a 
sand  spit  which  lay  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  not  more  than  a  very  few  feet.  The 
channel  on  the  other  side  seemed  to  be 
tortuous  and  unsafe,  owing  to  the  sweep 


of  the  wind  and  shoal  water.  I  kept  the 
small  boat  along  the  right  bank  and  landed 
in  a  little  cove  into  which  a  small  bright 
stream  of  water  ran  swiftly. 

"The  water  proved  excellent  and  I  went 
back  to  the  ship,  where  I  found  old  Stephen 
Oliver  anxiously  pacing  the  deck.  Before  I 
was  alongside  he  hailed  me  to  know  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  pass  and  while  we 
were  swinging  the  boat  up  I  heard  him  tell 
the  second  mate,  a  nephew,  to  swing  the 
yards.  He  took  the  wheel  himself.  When 
I  reached  the  quarterdeck  he  told  me  that 
we  would  sail  inside.  'There  is  plenty  of 
water'  he  remarked.  'The  bos'n  has  been 
in  here  before  several  times  and  tells  me 
there  is  good  anchorage.  It  will  take  us  a 
week  to  ge't  water  in  a  small  boat  and  there's 
no  anchorage  out  here.'  He  headed  the 
big  ship  for  the  entrance. 

"It  was  useless  to  say  anything,  for  I  had 
grown  to  know  the  proud  and  obstinate 
character  of  the  old  man.  But  my  heart 
misgave  me  as  the  James  Oliver  swept 
through  the  pass,  her  sails  melting  to  the 
yards  as  we  clewed  them  up.  Just  as  we 
crossed  in  I  looked  overside  and  saw  the 
bottom  rise  swiftly  and  sharply  and  then 
sink  again  as  we  gained  the  lagoon.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  swung  round  to  a  sheer 
cable  and  settled  back  on  the  tide.  The 
little  creek  was  flowing  abreast  of  us. 

"In  two  days  we  had  repaired  and  refilled 
all  our  tanks  and  the  old  man  set  our  de- 
parture for  the  next  morning.  I  stated 
plainly  my  perplexity.  'How  are  we  going 
to  fetch  out  with  the  wind  directly  ahead 
of  us?' 

"He  pooh-poohed  me.  'Old  style'  he 
announced.  'Wait  for  the  tide,  slip  down 
to  the  pass  and  then  kedge  out.  The  tide 
will  sweep  us  clear  of  the  beach.' 

"It  sounded  all  right,  yet  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  captain  opened  his  cabin 
door  later  and  said:  'You  think  we  can 
kedge  out,  Mr.  Garfinkle?' 

"  T  see  no  other  way'  I  replied,  honestly 
enough.  He  drew  his  oldfashioned  dressing 
gown  closer  about  him.  T  think  we'll  have 
a  look  at  the  pass  first'  he  said  quietly.  He 
held  out  his  hand.  In  his  palm  lay  one  of 
the  sticks  that  I  had  grown  to  know  as 
having  an  evil  smell  and  a  prophecy  of 
disaster.  T  found  this  lying  on  my  bed'  he 
said  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"I  took  it  and  looked  at  it.  It  gave  forth 
a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor,  much  like 
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damp  feathers,  I  thought.  It  bore  freshly 
scratched  on  it  the  words  Stephen  Oliver, 
December,  1907.  'You  see'  he  said  with 
simple  austerity,  'it  was  myself  they  were 
after.' 

" While  we  stared  at  each  other  I  felt  the 
gentle  breathing  of  the  lagoon  on  which  we 
lay,  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  cable  link  lifted 
and  let  down  again  to  the  deck  as  the 
anchor  chain  tautened  and  slacked  away, 
the  loud  laugh  of  a  sailor  forward.  And  the 
smell  of  that  mysterious  token  sickened  me. 
The  old  man  moved  his  lips.  I  caught  the 
words:  'This  has  cost  Lloyd's  a  pretty 
penny  .  .  .  many  people  have  suf- 
fered .  .  .  my  three  sons  .... 
who?    .    .    .  what?1 

"That  was  it.  Not  who.  But  what? 
One  could  face  men,  a  man,  a  whole  crew. 
But  what?  The  mystery !  And  we  stared  at 
each  other,  the  aristocrat  thrust  from  his 
power  and  affluence  back  upon  the  sea  and 
the  secret  agent,  the  man  whose  business  it 
was  to  know.  Between  us  lay  that  small 
bit  of  wood,  emitting  its  coarse  and  vile 
effluvium,  a  smell  rising  from  death  and 
dishonor. 

"The  old  man  closed  the  door  on  himself 
and  his  thoughts. 

"It  was  not  for  hours  later  that  it  came 
upon  me  that  the  agent  of  this  strange 
destiny  was  on  the  ship.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  go  forward  and  drag  out  the  crew  and 
force  the  secret  from  some  unwilling  throat. 
But  I  quickly  saw  the  foolishness  of  this.  The 
defiance  had  been  too  open.  One  must  wait. 

"Next  morning,  as  though  oblivious  of 
anything  but  daily  detail,  Stephen  Oliver 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  kedging  the 
ship  out.  When  the  tide  made  fair  for  us 
we  hoisted  the  anchor  and  slipped  down  a 
cable's  length  against  the  wind.  We  brought 
up  slowly,  almost  aground,  as  the  James 
Oliver,  between  current  and  wind,  took  a 
heavy  sheer.  Then  we  got  out  in  small 
boats  and  began  the  laborious  task  of 
kedging  her  to  the  pass. 

"By  noon,  when  the  tide  turned,  she  lay 
with  her  nose  almost  in  the  narrows.  We 
gave  over  our  toil  till  next  morning,  as  the 
old  man  feared  for  our  tackle  in  the  dark. 
And  next  morning  with  the  first  outflow  we 
dragged  her  abreast  the  outer  entrance  and 
took  our  kedge  out  and  dropped  it — into 
fathomless  depths.  The  shore  was  a  prec- 
ipice whose  upper  lip  was  the  edge  of  the 
pass. 


"We  lost  the  kedge,  of  course,  as  the  ship 
came  up  against  it  and  the  cable  chafed  off 
in  an  instant. 

"Then  we  tried  to  tow  our  vessel  out,  but 
the  stiff  wind  made  our  efforts  vain. 

"I  tell  you  that  for  a  solid  week  we  strove 
with  every  skill  and  trick  to  get  that  un- 
lucky craft  outside  that  miserable  pass. 
We  stayed  up  all  night  to  take  advantage 
of  a  lull  in  the  trades,  toiled  all  day  to  find 
some  holding  ground  for  our  tackle.  In 
the  end  we  nearly  put  the  ship  ashore.  We 
returned  to  our  anchorage  by  the  little 
creek,  there  being  no  room  to  swing  below 
that. 

"Then  began  a  long  wait  for  a  break  in 
the  weather.  We  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
the  trades  would  die  and  an  opposite  wind 
would  blow.  When?  Who  could  tell?  It 
was  a  matter  of  patience. 

"For  a  month  we  almost  slept  with  the 
capstan  bars  in  our  hands  ready  to  get  up 
anchor  the  moment  the  steady  and  impetu- 
ous trade- wind  ceased.  The  sails  hung  in 
the  clews,  the  wheel  was  always  manned. 
And  not  for  one  instant  did  that  unceasing 
torrent  of  wind  fail  to  drive  in  through  the 
pass. 

"Neither  old  Oliver  nor  myself  mentioned 
the  mystery.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  it. 
He  went  about  the  deck  with  austere  and 
steady  demeanor,  studying  the  sky,  the 
fleecy  clouds,  the  dark  vault  of  the  velvet 
night.  Forward  the  crew  grumbled  and  ate 
and  slept.   And  I  pondered  the  facts  I  knew. 

"Weather  will  always  change.  One  after- 
noon the  old  man  tapped  the  barometer's 
face  with  an  exultant  finger.  It  had  fallen 
a  tenth.   'The  wind  will  haul'  he  remarked. 

"At  sunset  it  fell  to  a  slight  and  inter- 
mittent breeze.  By  nine  o'clock  there  was 
no  wind  at  all,  but  the  misty  stars  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  wavering  veil.  The  whole 
crew  kept  the  deck.  I  saw  the  bos'n,  a  soli- 
tary figure  by  the  main  mast,  staring  out  at 
the  silent  island.  A  few  feet  away  Sails 
smoked  an  evening  pipe,  exhaling  the 
smoke  with  a  deliberate  and  powerful  im- 
pulse of  his  breath  into  the  still  air,  as 
though  expecting  its  slight  fume  to  flow  in 
one  direction  or  another  and  so  indicate 
the  quarter  of  the  wind.  Old  Stephen 
stepped  the  deck  with  measured  tread, 
bareheaded. 

"Suddenly  his  voice  boomed  out  of  the 
dusk.  'Up  anchor,  Mr.  Garfinkle.  Top- 
sail  halliards—'    and   other   orders  that 
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showed  us  that  he  had  caught  the  first 
faint  breath  of  the  coming  wind. 

"I  jumped  for  th"e  forecastlehead,  and  as 
the  men  breasted  the  bars  and  the  chain 
came  in  link  by  link  I  heard  the  calls  of  the 
third  mate  and  the  low '  cries  of  the  men 
as  they  swarmed  aloft.  Then  above  it  all  I 
heard  the  sullen  boom  of  wind.  The 
anchor  surged  apeak.  I  turned  to  yell  aft 
and  received  in  my  face  the  full  buffet  of 
the  squall.  An  instant  later  I  was  fighting 
for  my  life. 

"I  think  that  at  first  I  fancied  my  battle 
was  with  men  with  hot  fingers  at  my  throat 
and  hot  breath  in  my  nostrils.  But  it  was 
with  no  such  antagonist.  I  choked,  fell  to 
the  deck,  tried  to  bury  my  burning  eyes  and 
bleeding  mouth  in  the  bunt  of  the  foretop- 
mast  staysail.  And  it  was  useless.  I  dimly 
heard  cries  about  me,  the  splash  of  a  body 
going  overside.  Then  I  felt  the  ship  leap 
forward.  And  I  spat  the  dry  and  flaming 
sand  out  of  my  mouth. 

"A  moment  later  the  old  James  Oliver 
sheered  wildly  to  port  and  there  was  the 
sound  of  rushing  water  under  her  bow. 
Then  she  straightened  out  to  the  roar  of 
canvas  overhead  and  gained  speed.  I  felt 
her  give  a  leap,  as  if  she  had  gained  the  open 
sea  at  a  bound.  The  next  instant  the  canvas 
overhead  came  home  in  thunder  as  she 
swerved  and  struck  heavily.  I  heard  spars 
crack,  stays  part,  the  slashing  of  rent  sails. 

"It  must  have  been  five  minutes  before  I 
managed  to  get  a  clean  breath  and  clear  my 
nostrils  and  eyes.  I  stood  up  and  felt  the 
immense  force  of  the  wind,  laden  with  sharp, 
stinging  sand  and  gravel.  I  fell  down  again 
and  on  my  knees  managed  to  get  to  the 
break  of  the  forecastlehead,  whence  I 
fell  to  the  main  deck.  I  stumbled  aft 
and  crept  on  the  poop  like  a  blinded  man. 
I  remember  crawling  over  a  body  that 
squirmed  and  heaved. 

"Half  an  hour  later  the  wind  died  and  the 
stars  came  out.  I  faced  old  Stephen,  who 
stared  at  me  with  dim  eyes.  His  aged  and 
seamed  face  bled  at  every  pore.  His  shirt 
was  heavy  with  sand.  Together  we  clam- 
bered down  to  the  cabin  and  sought  water  to 
wash  with. 

"When  we  had  cleared  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth  we  went  back  on  deck.  The  James 
Oliver  lay  canted  on  the  sand  spit  that 
divided  the  lagoon.  Aloft  she  was  a  wreck. 
Maintopmast  and  mizzen  were  overside. 
The  gear  littered  the  bulwarks.   And  from 


amid  it  came  the  sound  of  men  choking. 
Stephen  looked  at  me  out  of  seared  eyes. 
'The  sand !'  he  whispered. 

"That  was  it.  We  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap  of  nature's  devising.  No  sailing-vessel 
could  get  out  of  that  lagoon  against  the 
trades.  And  when  the  opposing  wind  came 
up  it  lifted  the  great  tons  of  sharp  white  sand 
that  crowned  the  island  and  hurled  it  across 
the  lagoon  with  the  force  of  shot.  No  crew 
could  work  in  that  cutting  hail  for  ten 
seconds.  No  steersman  could  hold  a  course 
for  twenty  seconds .  And  the  James  Oliver lay 
hard  and  fast  on  a  sand  spit  which  clutched 
at  her  and  held  her  and  mocked  her  efforts 
to  get  clear.  The  old  man  was  the  first  to 
take  in  our  plight.  'Muster  the  crew'  he 
said.  'She  is  slipping  off  and  will  sink. 
The  rocks  under  that  sand  have  taken  the 
bottom  out  of  her.' 

"I  collected  the  crew  with  difficulty,  a 
blind,  bleeding,  choking  lot.  Four  were 
dead,  swept  out  of  the  rigging  and  to  the 
deck  by  the  first  gust.  The  bos'n  dragged 
the  last  survivor  aft  and  stared  up  at  the 
old  man. 

"Of  course  the  gale  rose  then  and  we  had 
a  hard  time  getting  ashore.  The  last  boat 
barely  escaped  being  carried  out  the  en- 
trance and  to  sea.  We  huddled,  in  what 
little  shelter  we  could  find  and  waited  for 
daylight. 

"It  broke  gray  and  heavy,  with  big  bulb- 
ous clouds  rolling  across  the  sky.  The 
lagoon  was  boiling.  The  sea  was  like 
lather,  slithering  to  leeward  with  sharp,  low 
ridges  of  driven  water. 

"The  James  Oliver  had  vanished,  hurtled 
from  her  last  resting-place  into  the  deep 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  spit. 

"By  mid-afternoon  the  gale  broke,  the  sky 
was  blue  and  we  could  take  stock.  We  had 
neither  provisions  nor  clothes  nor  boats 
except  two  much-battered  small  boats.  And 
when  we  went  to  the  creek  we  found 
it  choked  with  sand.  Discovering  this, 
Stephen  and  I  and  the  third  mate  drew 
aside.  And  a  moment  later  we  saw  the 
crew  divide  also,  the  bos'n,  sailmaker  and 
three  others  quietly  going  apart,  leaving 
the  rest  to  growl  and  curse  in  a  medley 
of  ill  humor  and  thirst. 

"You  understand  what  that  meant.  I 
perceived  that  the  old  man  examined  the 
bos'n's  company  with  peculiar  care,  only 
remarking  'They  know.' 

"I  pass  over  the  next  week,  spent  under 
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alternate  sun  and  drenching  rain,  without 
food  except  dead  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beach,  without  water  except  what  we  could 
catch  in  our  hands  or  in  shells.  Then  the 
torrid  sun  reasserted  itself  for  a  week  and 
men  died  and  fought  and  lived  only  to  die 
in  their  turn.  I  guarded  one  boat,  which 
was  our  only  hope,  as  the  bos'n  had  taken 
pains  to  commandeer  the  other  one  for  his 
own  crowd. 

"Presently  the  creek  managed  to  reassert 
itself  and  we  had  water  in  plenty.  But  it 
was  too  late  for  most.  All  that  survived 
were  the  old  man,  the  bos'n,  Alexander 
Stone  and  myself.  I  tried  to  get  them 
together  in  order  that  we  might  take  boat 
and  try  for  some  island  where  we  could 
get  food  and  a  ship  home. 

"But  I  found  myself  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  end  of  this  mystery.  They  didn't  count 
me  in,  apparently.  I  did  my  best  for  old 
Stephen  but  he  failed  daily  and  presently 
Alexander  Stone,  like  a  vulture,  crept  nearer 
and  nearer,  squatting  on  the  sand  within 
earshot,  glowering  at  the  captain  with  an 
intense  and  venomous  glare. 

"The  fellow  really  seemed  to  lack  neither 
food  nor  drink.  His  savage  face  lost  none  of 
its  fullness  of  hate,  none  of  its  vigor  of  appe- 
tite for  revenge.  For  that  was  what  he 
was  enjoying  at  last,  feeding  full  on 
vengeance. 

"The  final  explanation  came  one  torrid 
afternoon  when  old  Stephen  suddenly  rose 
on  his  elbow  and  answered  glare  with  glare. 
Tt  is  you,  is  it?'  he  said  hoarsely.  And  the 
unkempt  and  gnarled  seaman  replied  'Yes, 
me,  cap'n.' 

"  T  don't  know  you'  said  Stephen  present- 
ly.   'Who  are  you?'  . 

"  'You  murdered  my  boy'  said  the  other; 
and  I  shivered  at  his  tone. 

"Nothing  was  said  for  some  time.  Then 
the  capta1"  I  raised  himself  once  more. 
'Your  be/?   I  never  murdered  any  man.' 

"  'Oh,  yes!  Do  you  remember  Amos 
Stone?   Heh?   Heh?  Heh?' 

"I  saw  the  old  man's  face  suddenly  as- 
sume a  strange  expression.  'Ah !'  he 
breathed.  'He  was  that  stowaway  on  the 
Rose  Oliver?' 

"The  sailor  nodded  and  gaped  viciously. 
'Your  nice  skipper  Martin  stuck  him  in  a 
chicken  coop  and  kept  him  there  because  he 
wouldn't  scour  out  his  dog  kennel.  And  he 
went  crazy  and  thought  he  was  a  chicken.' 
The  man's  nursed  wrongs  suddenly  found 


vent  and  he  went  on,  this  time  like  a  man 
rehearsing  something  long  committed  to 
memory: 

"  'Oh,  yes,  you  knew  Bully  Martin  was  a 
bad  one  and  yet  you  paid  five  thousand 
dollars  to  clear  him  in  the  courts.  You 
bought  a  fine  lawyer  and  kept  us  poor 
sailormen  in  jail  as  witnesses.  And  my  son, 
as  was  shanghaied  out  of  Newark,  gets  no 
justice  at  all  but  goes  back  to  his  mother 
and  sits  in  the  yard  and  crows  like  a  chicken 
and  she  dies.  And  I  can't  get  Bully  Martin 
and  so  I  gets  you !' 

"The  old  man  dropped  his  eyes.  T  re- 
member something  of  the  case'  he  whispered. 
'But  then,  one  must  do  business  in  a  business- 
like way.  There  was  no  proof  that  Captain 
Martin  ill  treated  the  young  man.' 

"The  sailor  swept  the  islet  with  a  com- 
prehensive gesture.  'Here's  where  your 
fine  ships  came  for  water  when  the  tanks 
give  out'  he  cackled,  'and  none  of  'em  ever 
got  away.'  He  crept  a  little  nearer.  'None 
of  'em  at  all,  even  them  your  fine  sons  was 
skipper  of.  And  I  say  this  is  proof  that 
you  murdered  my  son.' 

"Stephen  made  a  great  effort.  T  never 
heard  of  you'  he  said. 

"  'I'm  Amos  Stone's  father'  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  'But  I  knew  nothing  of  you  or  your  son' 
contended  the  old  man. 

"Once  more  the  sailor  made  that  inclusive 
gesture.   'Now  you  know,  don't  you?' 

"I  took  the  matter  up  myself.  'How  did 
you  manage  it?'  I  demanded.  'How  could 
you  wreck  all  these  ships  and  destroy  all  this 
property?' 

"Stone  seemed  to  take  peculiar  pleasure 
in  explaining.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been 
a  sailor  on  the  Rose  Oliver  and  the  witness 
of  his  son's  miserable  fate.  Once  ashore  in 
San  Francisco  he  had  made  complaint  to 
the  authorities.  His  son  was  taken  to  a 
hospital.  He  and  his  shipmates,  being 
without  money,  were  kept  in  jail  as  wit- 
nesses. It  was  in  that  jail  that  they  had 
made  their  compact. 

"  'You  see'  said  that  incredible  old  fiend, 
'it  was  my  son  as  I  was  educatin'  for  a 
gentleman.  And  he  came  down  to  see  me 
off,  bein'  a  little  lad  and  tender  like  his 
mother.  And  what  does  Cap'n  Martin  say 
but  this  cruel  thing:  "That  boy  ought  to  be 
workin'  as  cabin  boy.  Shove  him  into  the 
half  deck  and  give  him  a  towel."  And  so 
they  brings  him  to  sea  spite  of  what  I  could 
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do,  Cap'n  Martin  sayin'  that  a  common 
sailor  like  myself  had  no  business  with 
brats  in  school.  And  my  boy  Amos  got 
scared  and  went  crazy  and  they  shut  him 
up  in  the  big  chicken  coop  to  get  over  it. 
But  he  never  did  and  his  mother  sees  him 
and  dies,  with  him  that  was  her  boy  crowin' 
by  the  bedside.'  He  broke  off  and  addressed 
Stephen  with  crackling  animosity:  '  'Nd 
how  do  you  like  the  smell  of  feathers, 
cap'n?  And  hev  ye  built  ye  a  coop  out  of 
them  laths  I  sent  ye?  Them  pieces  of 
wood  was  part  of  the  coop  you  killed  my 
boy  in.' 

"Stephen  stared  at  his  enemy.  Sud- 
denly he  said:  'The  bos'n?  and  the  others? 
Why  did  they—?' 

"Stone  cackled  aloud.  'We  sailormen 
sticks  together'  he  responded.  'Don't  you 
suppose  sailors  love  their  sons?  Don't  we 
love  our  children  same  as  you  big  folks  with 
fine  houses?   Heh?   heh?  heh?' 

"I  went  over  and  kicked  the  bos'n  into 
semi-consciousness,  he  being  far  gone  and 
dying.  'Why  did  you  do  this?'  I  inquired 
of  him. 

"He  stared  up  at  me  and  muttered, 
'Women  and  children,  women  and  children 


■ — women  and  children  ought  to  have  a  fair 
show.  Was  you  ever  a  father?'  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  me  with  singular  intensity. 

"  'What  of  it?'  I  demanded. 

"The  dying  fellow  threw  out  his  calloused 
hand  in  an  inclusive  and  remarkable  gesture, 
as  though  to  express  to  me  that  the  circle 
of  paternity  was  world-wide,  as  if  to  say 
(as  his  last  words)  that  he  was  the  pro- 
tagonist of  fatherhood;  that  fatherhood  was 
a  universal  and  indissoluble  tie,  that 
fathers  stood  together,  the  fathers  of  poor 
sailors'  sons. 

"I  quit  theislandin  a  small  boat  and  alone. 
I  left  old  Stephen  Oliver  staring  with  glazed 
eyes  into  the  sallow  face  of  Alexander  Stone. 
I  recall  the  aristocratic  captain's  last  whis- 
per: 'Three  boys!'  answered  by  the  dying 
sailor's  husky,  'My  boy!' 

"As  my  little  craft  swept  out  of  the  pass  I 
thought  I  saw  gleaming  below  me  the 
shadows  of  ships,  the  clippers  of  the  Oliver 
Line,  deep  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the 
Latitudes  of  Vengeance:  victims  of  a  tre- 
mendous and  elemental  passion  which  had 
spread  from  one  blazing  heart  into  the  hearts 
of  a  dull  and  toiling  class,  elevating  them 
into  a  monstrous  Providence." 
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By  Herbert  Bashford 

O  goddess  of  the  heights  of  dream,  arise! 

Illumine  the  world  with  fire  divine — ah  me, 

This  market-place  hath  more  than  need  of  thee ! 
An  age  that  gathers  gold  and  sells  and  buys, 
Knows  not  the  depth  of  thy  alluring  eyes 

Great  with  the  light  of  Immortality ! 

Give  vision  to  dwarfed  minds  that  never  see 
God's  star- wrought  miracle  in  midnight  skies; 
Upraise  mankind  from  out  the  mire  of  things, 

Breathe  song  in  hearts  beset  with  doubts  and  fears 
And  fire  man's  soul  with  faith  that  he  may  climb; 
Point  thou  the  path — O  conqueror  of  kings, 

Whose  face  hath  been  a  light  to  all  the  years — 
A  sacred  flame  above  the  wreck  of  Time ! 
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T'S  as  black,"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "as  the 
Earl  of  Tophet's  riding  boots." 

"And  as  thick,"  said  Captain  Scraggs, 
"as  McGuffey's  head.   Lord,  Gib,  but 
it's  foggy.   You'd  think  every  bloomin' 
steam  pipe  in  the  universe  had  busted." 

Mr.  Gibney  leaned  over  the  binnacle,  and 
with  the  cuff  of  his  heavy  watch  coat  wiped 
away  the  moisture  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  plate-glass.  Then  he  stuck  his 
head  out  through  the  front  window  of  the 
pilot  house  and  in  a  raucous  voice  demanded 
of  an  invisible  deck-hand,  whom  he  judged 
to  be  on  the  lookout  forward,  if  he  had  seen 
anything. 

The  invisible  one  replied  that  he  had  not. 
Moreover,  he  requested  Mr.  Gibney  to 
inform  him  how  in  this  and  that  any  living 
creature,  short  of  a  torn  cat,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  see  anything  on  such  a  cold  raw 
dark  foggy  miserable  brute  of  a  night  as  the 
present.  Mr.  Gibney  stepped  out  of  the 
pilot  house,  sought  a  crate  of  cabbages 
piled  on  deck,  selected  a  small  sound  head 
and  hurled  it  out  into  the  fog  in  the  direction 
of  the  profane  individual  forward. 

"Aw,  soak  yer  head,"  he  growled,  and 
returned  to  the  pilot  house. 

"Four  hours  and  a  quarter  from  Half- 
moon  bay,"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  con- 
sulting the  chronometer.  "Gib,  we  must 
be  pretty  well  up  toward  the  Golden  Gate. 
If  this  infernal  fog  would  lift  for  about  two 
shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail,  we  could  pick  up 
Point  Bonita  light  and  get  our  bearings. 
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I  must  confess,  Gib,  that  I'm  all  at  sea — not 
meanin'  any  joke  either.  It's  all  dead 
reckoning  to  me.  Where  dy'e  suppose 
we're  at?" 

"Somewhere  between  Point  San  Pedro 
and  the  Cliff  House,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney. 
"The  fog  set  in  an  hour  ago  and  I've  had 
her  under  a  slow  bell  ever  since." 

Mr.  Gibney  ground  his  cud  and  muttered 
ugly  things  to  himself.  Any  other  night  the 
steamer  Maggie  would  have  been  snug  in 
port,  and  Mr.  Gibney;  who  occupied  the 
somewhat  anomalous  position  of  chief  mate, 
second  mate,  third  mate,  bo'sun,  purser, 
freight  clerk  and  deckhand  aboard  the 
Maggie,  would  have  been  equally  snug  in — 
well,  let  us  say  port.  His  being  throbbed 
for  the  convivial  shelter  of  the  Bowhead 
saloon,  at  the  foot  of  Clay  street.  The  heart 
of  Captain  Scraggs  palpitated  with  a  similar 
desire,  though  the  dignity  of  his  office,  as 
master  of  the  Maggie,  forbade  its  outward 
expression. 

The  fact  that  the  Maggie  was  under  a 
slow  bell,  and  the  further  fact  that  under  a 
fast  bell  she  was  capable  of  five  knots  an 
hour,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  her 
painful  progress  through  the  fog.  It  was  a 
thick  heavy  clinging  fog  that  smelt  of  the 
sea  and  seaweed — the  kind  of  a  fog  that 
comes  to  stay  all  night;  and  Captain  Scraggs 
was  worried.  Freighting  garden- truck  from 
Halfmoon  bay  was  not  sufficiently  lucrative 
business  to  warrant  such  a  consumption  of 
coal  as  must  take  place  should  the  Maggie 
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be  forced  to  lay  to  outside  until  the  fog  lifted. 
Captain  Scraggs  loved  the  Maggie,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  owned  her.  To 
him  the  dirty  squat  asthmatic  little  ninety- 
seven-foot  apology  for  a  steamer,  with  her 
single  stubby  mast  and  blistered  sides,  was 
the  most  beautiful  craft  afloat.  It  was  enough 
tha"  her  little  steeple-compound  engines 
held  together  and  drove  the  little  hulk  up 
and  down  the  coast.  When  Captain  Scraggs 
paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  her  at  the 
United  States  Marshal's  sale,  he  was  looking 
for  a  light  draught  boat  to  run  in  the  green- 
pea  trade,  Half  moon  bay  to  San  Francisco. 
He  didn't  want  a  yacht. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  Maggie,  her 
decks  piled  high  with  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
uce, had  wallowed  drunkenly  northward 
through  the  darkness  and  fog.  At  intervals 
Captain  Scraggs  and  Mr.  Gibney  peered 
into  the  gloom  in  search  of  the  Point  Bonita 
light,  but  without  success.  Along  about 
eight  o'clock,  however,  the  fog  began  to  lift 
perceptibly  before  a  vagrant  puff  of  wind 
that  blew  off  shore. 

"It's  clearing  up,"  said  Captain  Scraggs. 

"I  believe  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Breakers  ahead,"  yelled  the  lookout. 

Captain  Scraggs  dashed  back  into  the 
pilot  house  and  yanked  wildly  at  the  ancient 
marine  telegraph.  He  intended  to  jerk 
it  four  times,  the  signal  for  "full  speed 
astern."  At  the  third  jerk  the  wire  broke 
but  not  until  three  bells  had  clanged  in 
the  poky  little  engine  room.  Now,  the 
veriest  tyro  in  matters  nautical  knows  that 
three  bells  signifies  "full  speed  ahead"; 
in  consequence  of  which  Bartholomew  Mc- 
Guffey,  who  served  the  Maggie  in  the 
multiple  capacity  of  chief  engineer,  first  and 
second  assistant,  fireman  and 
oiler,  promptly  "kicked"  her 
wide  open.  The  Maggie  climbed 
slowly  to  the  crest  of  a  long  oily 
roller,  slid  recklessly  down  the 
other  side  and  brought  up  very 
gently  on  a  firm  sandy  beach. 
She  heeled  over  a  little  to  port 
and  rested  there  as  if  she.  were 
very,  very  tired. 

Captain  Scraggs  took  off  his 
hat,  threw  it  on  the  deck  and  in 
the  darkness  endeavored  to  jump 
upon  it.  It  was  a  habit  he  had 
when  anything  annoyed  him, 
and  was  always  an  infallible 
indication  that  a  simple  declara- 


tive sentence  had  stuck  in  his  throat.  For 
several  seconds  he  hopped  around  the  deck, 
for  all  the  world  (as  Mr.  Gibney  expressed 
it  later)  like  a  whirling  dervish. 

"McGuffey's  fired,"  he  screamed  finally. 

McGuffey  "killed"  his  engines,  banked 
his  fires,  wiped  his  hands  on  his  overalls 
and  came  out  on  deck. 

"McGuffey's  fired!  McGuffey's  fired!" 
reiterated  Captain  Scraggs. 

"Very  well,"  replied  McGuffey,  "pay  me 
off  right  now,  you  good-for-nothing  bay 
pirate,  and  I'll  go  ashore." 

"I  gave  you  four  bells,"  screeched  Scraggs, 
"and  you  deliberately  go  joy  riding  up  the 
beach." 

"You  gave  me  three  bells,  you  river 
rat,"  roared  McGuffey,  "and  I  obeyed 
orders." 

"McGuffey's  fired!  McGuffey's  fired!" 
repeated  Captain  Scraggs,  striving  to  have 
the  last  word. 

Bartholomew  McGuffey  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  commenced  feeling  around  in 
the  dark  for  Captain  Scraggs. 

"You  owe  me  eight  dollars,  Scraggs," 
he  announced,  "and  I  want  it  here  and  now 
or  I'll  make  Mrs.  Scraggs  a  widow." 

"Gib,"  shrilled  Captain  Scraggs,  "lend 
me  eight  dollars  till  I  pay  this  maritime  out- 
law what  he  says  I  owe  him.   By  the  left 
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hind  foot  of  the  Great  Sacred  Bull,  I  won't 
have  him  aboard  a  minute  longer." 

Mr.  Gibney  did  not  possess  eight  dollars 
but  he  did  manage  to  scrape  together  seven 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  which  he  handed 
Captain  Scraggs.  Scraggs  in  turn  handed 
the  money  to  McGuffey,  promising  to  pay 
the  balance  when  next  he  met  him. 

The  Maggie  was  resting  easily  on  the 
beach  with  the  broken  water  from  the  long 
lazy  rollers  surging  up  about  her.  There  was 
very  little  sea  running,  and  when  the  low 
waves  receded  from  the  beach  there  was 
about  six  feet  of  water  under  her  forefoot. 
McGuffey  put  on  his  coat,  walked  to  the  bow 
of  the  little  vessel  and  peered  shoreward. 
From  somewhere  out  of  the  fog  he  heard  a 
grinding  whining  metallic  sound,  the  protest 
of  a  Cliff  House  electric-car  rounding  a  curve. 

That  settled  matters  so  far  as  Bartholo- 
mew McGuffey  was  concerned.  Six  feet 
of  water  had  never  been  known  to  frighten 
a  McGuffey.  The  late  engineer  of  the 
Maggie  poised  a  moment  on  the  bow  of  the 
little  steamer,  and  as  a  wave  swept  past  he 
leaped  overboard,  his  departure  consider- 
ably accelerated  by  a  well  placed  kick  from 
Captain  Scraggs. 

The  skipper  stared  into  the  darkness  after 
McGuffey  and  shook  his  fists  in  impotent 
rage.  Mr.  Gibney  glanced  about  him, 
noted  that  the  fog  had  settled  down  thicker 
than  before,  and  having  no  doubt  whatsoever 
of  McGuffey's  ultimate  success  in  gaining 
terra  firma,  reached  for  the  whistle  cord, 
and  a  strange  sad  sneezing  wheezy  moan, 
resembling  the  expiring  protest  of  a  lusty 
hog,  and  gradually  increasing  into  a  long- 
drawn  but  fairly  respectable  whistle,  an- 
nounced to  the  life-saving  station  that  there 
was  work  for  them  that  night. 

The  sound  of  the  distress  signal  brought 
the  unfortunate  Scraggs  around  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  disaster  which  had  over- 
taken him.  His  entire  fortune,  represented 
in  the  Maggie,  lay  helpless  on  the  beach, 
and  should  the  sea  increase  in  volume  ever 
so  slightly  he  knew  she  would  fall  apart  and 
ruin  him.  In  his  distress  he  clutched  Mr. 
Gibney  by  the  right  arm,  thereby  interrupt- 
ing for  a  moment  the  dismal  outburst  from 
the  Maggie's  siren. 

"Gib,"  moaned  Captain  Scraggs,  "I'm  a 
ruined  man.  How  are  we  ever  to  get  the 
old  girl  off  whole?  Answer  me  that,  Gib. 
Answer  me,  I  say.  How  are  we  to  get  her 
off?" 


Mr.  Gibney  was  by  nature  a  trifle  petu- 
lant. He  shook  himself  loose  from  Scraggs 
and  continued  his  pull  on  the  whistle  cord, 
with  the  result  that  the  Maggie  took  a  false 
note,  quavered,  moaned,  spat  steam  a  minute 
and  subsided  with  a  sort  of  nautical  sob. 

"Now  see  what  you've  done,"  bawled  Mr. 
Gibney;  "you've  busted  the  whistle." 

"Answer  me,  Gib,"  said  Scraggs.  "I'm 
skipper  here.   Answer  my  question." 

"We'll  never  get  her  off,"  Gibney  replied 
in  tones  of  finality.  "It's  dead  low  tide  now 
and  just  as  soon  as  it's  high  water  she'll  pile 
further  up  the  beach  and  come  apart." 

"Perhaps  McGuffey  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  telephone  into  the  city  for  a  tug," 
said  Scraggs  hopefully. 

Mr.  Gibney  shook  his  head.  "Not  on 
your  life,"  he  said;  "you  kicked  him." 

"I  wish  I'd  been  took  with  paralysis 
first,"  said  Scraggs  bitterly.  "You'd  best 
jump  ashore,  Gib,  and  'phone  in.  We're 
just  below  the  Cliff  House  and  you  can  run 
up  to  one  of  the  beach  resorts  and  telephone." 

"I  can't,"  snapped  Mr.  Gibney.  "I  gave 
the  last  nickel  I  had  to  McGuffey.  Why 
don't  you  go  overboard  yourself?  Afraid  of 
gettin'  wet?" 

"Gib,"  said  Captain  Scraggs  almost 
tearfully,  "you  know  that's  a  lie.  You  know 
it  ain't  right  for  me  to  desert  my  ship." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  do  a  bit  o'  good  no- 
how," observed  Mr.  Gibney,  "for  there  ain't 
a  towboat  master  in  San  Francisco  bay  that 
would  move  a  wheel  to  come  out  here  and 
pick  up  the  steamer  Maggie.  She  ain't 
worth  it." 

"Ain't  •  worth  it !"  screamed  Captain 
Scraggs.  "Why,  man,  I  paid  fifteen  hundred 
hard  cash  dollars  for  her." 

"Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dol- 
lars and  ninety-nine  cents  too  much," 
retorted  Mr.  Gibney.  "Tell  'em  the  steamer 
Maggie's  on  the  beach  and  wants  to  be 
pulled  off  and  they'll  ask  who's  going  to  pay 
the  bill.  It'll  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  at 
least,  and  you  can't  pay  it  and  the  vessel 
ain't  worth  it.   Ain't  that  logic?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Scraggs  sadly,  "that  it 
is.  Still,  I  could  give  my  note  at  ten  per 
cent,  secur — " 

"Steamer  ahoy!"  came  a  voice  from  the 
beach. 

"Howdy-do,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney  face- 
tiously. 

"Gib,  you  lunkhead,"  cried  Scraggs,  "be 
serious." 
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" What's  the  use?"  said  Gib  recklessly. 
"The  old  coffin  is  doom — well,  I — Holy  suf- 
fering sailor!  It  might  be  done  if  the  fog — " 

"What  steamer  is  that?"  called  the  voice 
of  the  unknown.  "This  is  the  life-saving 
station.   Who  are  you?" 

Captain  Scraggs,  as  master,  hastened  to 
answer. 

"American  steamer  Mag — " 

Mr.  Gibney  sprang  upon  him,  placed  one 
horny  tarry  palm  over  Captain  Scraggs' 
mouth,  completely  shutting  off  all  further 
sound,  and  finished  the  answer  for  Captain 
Scraggs. 

"American  steamer  Yankee  Prince,  of 
Boston,  Hong  Kong  to  Seattle,  via  'Frisco, 
with  general  cargo  of  sandal  wood,  rice  and 
silks.   Where  are  we  at?" 

"Half  a  mile  south  of  the  Cliff  House," 
replied  the  voice,  "just  outside  the  Gate." 

"Telephone  in  for  a  tug,"  yelled  Mr. 
Gibney;  "we're  in  nice  shape  and  resting 
easy.  Rudder  gone  and  crank  shaft  broken. 
We  can  be  pulled  off  handily  enough  if  the 
tug  gets  here  before  we  settle  in  the  sand. 
Telephone  in,  my  man,  and  I'll  make  it  up 
to  you  when  we  get  to  a  safe  anchorage." 

By  this  time  Captain  Scraggs  had  man- 
aged to  free  himself  from  the  embrace  of 
the  mate.  He  backed  up  against  the  pilot 
house  and  stuck  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Gib,  my  boy,"  he  said  brokenly,  "shake! 
Forgive  me.  You're  a  smart  man  and  I'm 
a  booby.  It's  an  all-night  fog  or  else  I'm  a 
Chinaman,  and  if  it  only  holds  thick 
enough — " 

"It'll  hold,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  doggedly. 
"It's  got  to." 

"You've  a  quick  brain,  Gib,"  said  Captain 
Scraggs.  "Whatever  made  you  think  of  the 
Yankee  Prince?" 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  calmly, 
"there  ain't  no  such  ship,  this  land  o'  ours 
being  a  free  republic  where  princes  don't 
grow.  Still,  it's  a  nice  name — don't  you 
think,  Scraggs?  More  particular  since  I 
thought  of  it  in  a  hurry?" 

Captain  Scraggs  turned  to  his  lone 
deckhand. 

"All  hands  aft  to  the  galley,"  he  said 
largely;  "while  we're  waiting  for  this  here 
tug  I  intend  to  brew  a  pot  of  grog  to  cele- 
brate the  discovery  of  real  seafarin'  talent. 
Gib,  my  boy,  I'm  proud  of  you." 

In  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Tug 
Boat  Company,  Captain  Dan  Hicks  of  the 


Aphrodite  and  Captain  Jack  Flaherty  of  the 
Bodega  sat  beside  a  hot  little  box  stove, 
telling  sea  lies.  Tiernan,  the  assistant 
superintendent  on  night  watch,  sat  propped 
up  at  his  desk,  his  young  ears  wide  for  the 
wondrous  tale  which  at  that  moment  was 
falling  from  the  lips  of  Dan  Hicks. 

— "We  was  makin'  up  to  the  dock  when 
I  sees  the  general  agent  standin'  in  the  door 
o'  the  dock  office.  He  run  his  eye  along 
forty  foot  o'  twisted  railin'  an'  a  smashed 
bridge  an'  three  bent  stanchions,  an'  every 
door  an'  window  on  the  starboard  side  o' 
th'  ship  stove  in,  an'  the  passengers  all 
lookin'  pea-green  an'  thankful.  Then  he 
throws  his  dead  fish  eye  up  to  me  on  what 
was  left  o'  the  bridge,  an'  I  knew  my  job 
was  vacant. 

"'We  was  hit  by  a  sea  or  two  on  Hum- 
boldt bar,  sir,'  I  says. 

"  'Why  didn't  you  stick  inside  when  you 
knew  how  the  bar  was?'  says  he. 

"  T  wanted  t'  keep  th'  company's  sailing 
schedule  unbroken,  sir,'  says  I. 

"  'Well,  cap'n,'  says  he,  mighty  sarcastic, 
'  'pears  t'  me  that  you've  broken  damned 
near  everything  else  tryin' t'  do  it.' 

"I  was  sure  he  was  goin' t'  set  me  down, 
but—" 

The  'phone  rang.  Tiernan  answered, 
and  Hicks  and  Flaherty  hitched  forward  in 
their  chairs  to  listen. 

"Hello.  .  .  .Tug  boat  office,  yes.  .  .  . 
Steamer  Yankee  Prince,  general  cargo.  .  .  . 
Oriental  goods.  .  .  .where  did  you  say 
.  .  .  .Cliff  House?.  .  .  .Oh,  half  a  mile 
below  Cliff  House.  Sure,  send  a  tug  right 
away." 

"Men,"  said  Tiernan  as  he  turned  from 
the  'phone,  "here's  a  chance  for  a  little 
salvage  money.  The  American  steamer 
Yankee  Prince  is  ashore  half  a  mile  below 
the  Cliff  House.  She's  a  big  tramp  with  a 
valuable  cargo  from  Hong  Kong,  and  her 
skipper  has  asked  the  life-saving  station  to 
'phone  in  for  a  tug.  Rudder  gone  and 
crank  shaft  busted." 

"It's  high  water  at  twelve-thirty,"  said 
Captain  Flaherty  pleadingly.  "You'd  best 
send  me,  Tiernan.  The  Bodega  has  more 
power  than  the  Aphrodite" 

"Flaherty,"  cried  Dan  Hicks  angrily, 
"don't  be  a  hog.  The  Yankee  Prince  is  an 
eight-thousand-ton  tramp  and  it's  a  two-tug 
job.  Better  send  us  both,  Tiernan. 
Chances  are  the  Red  Stack  people  have 
three  tugs  on  the  way  to  the  wreck  right  now." 
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Captain  Scraggs  loved  the  Maggie 
for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  owned  her 


"You  lie,"  re- 
torted Flaherty. 
"She's  only 
twelve  hundred 
net  register.  I 
was  in  Newport 
News  when 
they  launched 
her.  She's  a 
ong  narrow- 
gutted  twin 
screw  craft." 

"I  guess  you'd 
both  better—" 
began  Tiernan. 
But  he  was 
\  &  Wwwft  Ha  alone,  talking  to 
\  f  M£fe?T  llM,  X  himself.  Down 
'  il:  the  dock  raced 
Hicks  and  Flah- 
erty for  their 
respective  com- 
mands and  as 
they  ran  each 
yelled  an  alarm 
to  his  night 
watchman. 
"Roll  out,  Tommy.  Quick.  There's  a 
whale  of  a  trans-Pacific  freighter  on  the 
beach  at  the  Cliff  House  and  we've  got  to 
beat  that  waterfront  scavenger,  Dan  Hicks, 
out  to  the  wreck,"  yelled  Jack  Flaherty  as 
he  tore  his  chief  engineer  out  of  his  berth. 

On  board  the  Aphrodite  the  despised 
Hicks  held  similar  converse  with  his  first 
assistant.  Three  minutes  later  the  oil 
burners  were  roaring  lustily  under  the  boilers 
of  both  tugs  and  the  indicators  on  their 
steam  gauges  began  the  upward  climb. 
They  cast  off  within  a  minute  of  each  other, 
backed  cautiously  out  from  the  dock,  and 
raced  away  down  the  bay  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  fog. 

Both  Hicks  and  Flaherty  had  grown  old 
and  careless  in  the  tug  boat  service  and  the 
rules  of  the  road  rested  lightly  on  their  sordid 
souls.  Down  the  bay  they  raced,  the  Bodega 
leading  by  about  two  hundred  yards,  both 
tugs  whistling  at  half-minute  intervals. 
Both  had  been  over  the  course  too  often  to  be 
troubled  by  the  fog,  as,  guided  by  the  sixth 
sense  of  sailors,  they  nosed  their  way  out 
through  the  Gate,  made  a  wide  detour 
around  Mile  Rock  buoy  and  the  Seal  Rocks, 
whistled  a  few  times  to  acquaint  the  Yankee 
Prince  with  their  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  then  hove  to,  awaiting  a  return 


blast  from  the  stranded  steamer.  Presently 
it  came — a  weird  mournful  grunt,  dying 
away  into  a  gasp. 

"Sounds  like  she  has  the  pip,"  said  Dan 
Hicks  to  his  mate. 

"She's  blown  half  a  dozen  tubes  out  of  her 
main  boiler,"  said  Jack  Flaherty  to  his. 

Whereupon  both  tugs  kicked  ahead  under 
a  slow  bell,  whistling  continuously  until  their 
lookouts  reported  breakers  dead  ahead. 
Dan  Hicks  got  out  his  largest  megaphone 
and  bellowed  "Steamer  ahoy"  in  his  most 
approved  fashion.  Jack  Flaherty  did  like- 
wise. This  irritated  Captain  Hicks,  who 
turned  his  megaphone  in  the  direction  of  his 
rival  and  begged  him,  if  he  still  retained  any 
of  the  instincts  of  a  seaman,  to  shut  up. 
Captain  Flaherty  inquired  in  acid  tones  if 
Captain  Hicks  was  laboring  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  owned  the  sea. 

For  half  a  minute  this  mild  repartee  con- 
tinued, to  be  interrupted  presently  by  a 
whoop  from  out  of  the  fog. 

It  was  Mr.  Gibney.  He  did  not  possess 
a  megaphone  so  he  had  gone  below  and 
appropriated  a  section  of  stovepipe  from 
the  galley  range,  which  make-shift  served 
his  purpose  admirably.  His  big  voice  came 
booming  through  the  fog  clear  above  the 
swish  of  the  surf. 

"Cut  it,"  said  Mr.  Gibney.  "There's 
work  enough  for  two.  Quit  bickering  like 
a  pair  of  old  women  and  shoot  a  line  aboard." 

Dan  Hicks  sent  a  man  forward  to  heave 
the  lead  under  the  nose  of  the  Aphrodite, 
which  was  edging  gingerly  in  toward  the 
voice.  He  had  a  searchlight  but  did  not 
attempt  to  use  it,  knowing  full  well  that  it 
would  be  useless  in  such  a  dense  fog. 
Guided  by  the  frantic  bellowings  of  Mr. 
Gibney,  reinforced  by  the  shrill  yips  of 
Captain  Scraggs,  the  tug  crept  in  closer  and 
closer;  and  when  it  seemed  that  they  must 
be  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  breakers 
Dan  Hicks  shot  a  heaving  line  at  random 
out  into  the  fog. 

Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  line 
gun  came  a  shriek  of  pain  from  Captain 
Scraggs.  Straight  and  true  the  wet  heavy 
knotted  end  of  the  heaving  line  had  come  in 
over  the  stern  of  the  Maggie,  striking  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  across  the  mouth.  In  the 
darkness  he  staggered  back  from  the  blow, 
clutched  wildly  at  the  air,  slipped  and  rolled 
over  into  the  scuppers  with  the  precious  rope 
clasped  to  his  breast. 

"I  got  it,"  he  sputtered,  "I  got  it,  Gib." 
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"Safe,  O,"  bawled  Mr.  Gibney.  "Pay 
out  your  hawser." 

They  met  it  at  the  stern  railing  as  it  came 
up  out  of  the  breakers,  wet  but  welcome.  It 
took  a  good  eight-minutes'  work  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Scraggs  and  his  crew  before  the 
hawser  was  fast  on  the  bits  of  the  Maggie, 
and  the  leathern  lungs  of  Mr.  Gibney  had 
made  due  announcement  of  the  fact  to  the 
expectant  Captain  Hicks.  Hicks  signaled 
his  engineer  half  speed  ahead,  and  whistling 
continuously  the  Aphrodite  swung  around 
and  poked  her  daring  nose  seaward  with  her 
prize. 

"As  soon  as  you  feel  you've  got  a  grip 
on  her,"  yelled  Mr.  Gibney,  "stand  by 
until  I  get  my  anchors  up.  I'll  signal  when 
to  haul  away." 

Ten  minutes  passed.  Then  to  the  strained 
ears  of  Scraggs  and  his  crew  came  the  voice 
of  Captain  Hicks. 

"Flaherty,  for  the  love  of  God,  where  are 
you?  Flaherty,  Flahertee!  Chuck  me  a 
line,  Jack.  My  hawser's  snarled  in  the 
screw.  Hurry,  Flaherty.  I'm  drifting  onto 
the  beach." 

"Drift  and  be  danged,"  came  the  voice 
of  Jack  Flaherty,  apparently  from  a  great 
distance.  "It  ain't  my  fault  if  you  got  in 
too  close." 

"I'm  bumping,"  raved  Dan  Hicks.  "I'm 
bangin'  the  heart  out  of  her.  Come  on, 
you  cur!   Come  on  and  pull  me  off." 

"If  I  pull  you  off,  Dan  Hicks,"  answered 
Flaherty,  "will  you  leave  that  steamer 
alone?" 

"I  will,  Jack,  I  will,"  promised  Hicks. 
"Only  pull  me  off  into  deep  water  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  shake  this  cursed  hawser 
out  of  my  wheel  and  you  can  have  the 
tow." 

"Comin',  comin' !"  yelled  Flaherty. 

"Now,  ain't  that  a  raw  deal,"  snarled 
Captain  Scraggs.  "That  junk  thief  gets 
hauled  off  first." 

"The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall 
be  first,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  piously. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Scraggs. 

Some  fifty  yards  down  the  beach  the 
Aphrodite,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  and 
the  clinging  fog,  testified  to  her  predicament 
by  a  continuous  ringing  of  her  engine-room 
gong,  mingled  with  shouts,  curses  and  whis- 
tles as  Dan  Hicks  strove  in  vain  to  clear  his 
wheel  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  his  own 
hawser.  The  frequent  bang  of  the  Bodega's 
line  gun  as  she  endeavored  to  put  a  hawser 


aboard  the  Aphrodite  added  to  the  pande- 
monium. 

"If  you  hadn't  kicked  McGuffey,"  said 
Mr.  Gibney  presently,  "I  might  have  got 
him  to  come  back  to  the  ship  and  we  could 
have  backed  off  on  our  own  power  just  as 
soon  as  the  tide  was  at  flood.  But  you  lose 
your  head  and  fire  the  engineer  and  here 
we  are.  I  don't  know nothin'  about  engines." 

"If  we  ever  get  off  into  deep  water,"  said 
the  penitent  Scraggs,  "I'll  go  below  and 
make  those  engines  work,  license  or  no 
license.  I  don't  intend  to  pay  for  this  tow 
service  if  I  can  get  out  of  it.  Listen  at  them, 
Gib.  Lord,  will  they  ever  get  around  to 
business?" 

"Maybe,"  assented  Mr.  Gibney,  noting 
that  the  turmoil  had  ceased  considerably. 
"I  believe  one  chap  is  pulling  the  other  off 
the  beach  right  now." 

And  so  it  appeared,  for  after  fifteen  min- 
utes of  kicking  and  struggling  out  in  deep 
water,  whither  the  Bodega  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  hauling  her,  the  Aphrodite  had 
freed  herself  from  the  hawser.  True  to  his 
word  to  abandon  the  prize  to  the  Bodega, 
Dan  Hicks  once  more  turned  his  mega- 
phone beachward. 

"Yankee  Prince,  ahoy!"  he  shouted. 
"Cast  off  my  hawser.  The  other  tug  will 
pull  you  off." 

But  Captain 
Scraggs  was  .  ,  -J;i 

now  master  of 

t  h  e   situation.  :;:  - 

He  had  a  good         -  ,  ; 

hemp  line  ' 
stretching  be- 
tween him  and 
salvation  and 
until  he  was 
pulled  off  he 
had  no  inten- 
tion of  letting 
go.  So  he 
seized  the  stove 
pipe  from  Mr. 
Gibney  and 
made  answer. 

"We're  hard 
and  fast,  I  tell 
you,"  he  shout- 
ed, "and  I 
doubt  if  both 
of  VOU  can  Dull      M       Mr.  Gibney  was  chief  mate, 

Tin  1       second  mate,  third  mate, 

US   Otl.     What         '       bo'sun,  purser,  freight 
jn    ,TA11    4.u:„l,  clerk  and  deckhand 

do    you   think  aboard  the  Maggie 
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you've  got  hold  of  anyhow?   A  bay  scow?" 

"But  I  promised  Flaherty  that  I'd  leave 
you  alone,"  protested  Dan  Hicks,  who 
above  all  things  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

"Wouldn't  that  swab  Jack  Flaherty  drive 
you  to  drink,"  growled  Mr.  Gibney, 
"trumpin'  his  partner's  ace  just  for  the  glory 
of  gettin'  ahead  o'  him."  Aloud  he  ad- 
dressed the  invisible  Flaherty. 

"This  here  ain't  none  o'  your  put,  Fla- 
herty, unless  you  get  your  line  aboard  too. 
We  don't  let  go  at  this  end  and  that  settles 
it." 

"I  see  them  slippin'  a  nice  new  hawser 
from  their  end,"  said  Scraggs,  who  was 
quick  to  note  every  advantage. 

"It's  one  or  both  or  neither,"  Mr.  Gibney 
continued  to  bellow,  "first  come  first  served. 
There's  other  tugs  on  the  way  now  and  you 
can  take  it  or  leave  it." 

"I'll  take  it,"  came  the  faint  response  from 
Jack  Flaherty. 

An  hour  later,  after  much  backing  and 
swearing  and  heaving  of  lines,  the  Bodega's 
hawser  was  finally  put  aboard  the  Maggie. 
It  was  full  flood  tide  by  the  time  Scraggs 
and  his  crew  had  it  fast  on  the  bitts,  and  the 
little  vessel  had  driven  fully  fifty  feet  further 
up  the  beach  and  was  beginning  to  pound. 

Suddenly  Captain  Scraggs  remembered 
that  there  was  no  one  on  watch  in  the  engine- 
room.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
necessity  for  a  good  head  of  steam  if  they 
were  to  elude  the  tugs  the  minute  they  found 
themselves  out  in  deep  water.  With  a  half 
sob  Scraggs  slid  down  the  greasy  iron  steps 
into  the  engine-room,  tore  open  the  furnace 
doors  and  commenced  shoveling  coal  with  a 
recklessness  that  bordered  on  insanity. 
Fortunately,  however,  McGuffey  had 
"banked"  his  fires  prior  to  his  hurried 
departure  and  within  five  minutes  a  roaring 
blast  of  flame  was  licking  up  around  the 
boiler.  When  the  indicator  showed  eighty 
pounds  of  steam  Captain  Scraggs  came  on 
deck  for  a  moment.  Here  he  found  Mr. 
Gibney  walking  solemnly  round  and  round 
the  little  capstan,  up  forward.  It  was  creak- 
ing and  groaning  dismally. 

Captain  Scraggs  shoved  his  engine-room 
torch  over  his  head,  and  surveyed  Mr. 
Gibney. 

"What  fool  business  is  this?"  he  inquired. 
"Are  you  clean  daffy,  Gib,  doin'  a  barn 
dance  around  that  rusty  capstan,  makin'  a 
noise  fit  to  frighten  the  fish?" 

"Not  much,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney  laconic- 


ally. "I'm  a  smart  man.  I'm  raising  both 
anchors." 

"It  takes  a  smart  man  to  raise  both 
anchors,"  retorted  Scraggs,  "when  we  only 
got  one  anchor  to  our  blessed  name.  An' 
with  that  one  anchor  safe  on  the  fo'castle 
head,  I,  for  one,  don't  see  no  sense  in 
raisin'  it." 

"Idiot,"  roared  Mr.  Gibney;  "you  forget 
who  we  are.  This  is  the  tramp  steamer 
Yankee  Prince,  caught  in  the  breakers  with 
both  anchors  out.  D'ye  s'pose  the  Yankee 
Prince  can  lay  on  the  beach  half  the  night 
and  then  be  got  ready  to  tow  off  in  five 
minutes.  It  stands  to  reason  that  she'd  have 
both  anchors  down  and  so  it  stands  t'  reason 
we  ought  t'  get  'em  up  with  as  much  noise 
as  possible.    Got  any  steam  yet?" 

"About  eighty  pounds,"  confessed  Scraggs. 
Having  for  the  moment  forgotten  his  identity 
he  was  much  confused  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Gibney's  superior  intelligence.  Discipline 
had  never  existed  aboard  the  Maggie  and 
when  the  humor  seized  Mr.  Gibney  he  was 
wont  to  order  Scraggs  around  as  if  he 
(Scraggs)  were  little  better  than  a  Chinese 
cook. 

"Run  aft,  then,  Scraggsy,"  Mr.  Gibney 
now  commanded,  "an'  turn  that  cargo  winch 
over — about  a  hundred  revolutions.  With 
the  drum  runnin'  free  she'll  make  noise 
enough,  but  you  might  yell  a  few  times, 
Scraggs,  just  to  keep  up  appearances.  "Mr. 
Thompson,"  he  shouted  suddenly,  pointing 
his  improvised  megaphone  seaward,  the 
while  he  addressed  an  imaginary  second 
mate,  "have you  got  your  port  anchor  up?" 

Scraggs  took  the  cue  immediately. 

"All  clear  for'd,  sir,"  he  yelled. 

"Send  the  bo'sun  for'd  an'  heave  th'  lead," 
bawled  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Heavin'  away  now,  sir,"  shrilled  Scraggs. 

Here  the  lone  deckhand,  being  of  a  quick 
and  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  night. 

"By  the  mark!  Three  and  a  half!"  he 
shouted  in  the  singsong  cadence  of  a  man 
heaving  the  lead. 

"That'll  do,  bo'sun,"  commanded  Mr. 
Gibney.  Then  in  his  natural  voice  to 
Scraggs.  "All  ready,  Scraggsy?  Guess 
we've  made  enough  noise  for  the  Yankee 
Prince.    Shall  I  signal  them  to  haul  away?" 

"Don't  wait  a  minute,"  panted  Captain 
Scraggs  as  the  Maggie  bumped  the  beach 
with  a  shock  that  made  her  shrouds  rattle. 
He  sprang  down  into  the  engine-room  and 
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commenced  to  paw  over  the  engines.  He 
knew  he  had  to  turn  some  sort  of  a  thingum- 
bob in  order  to  start  the  wheels.  By  great 
good  luck  he  found  the  throttle  first  and 
gingerly  opened  up.  A  moment  later  Mr. 
Gibney,  grasping  what  remained  of  the 
whistle  cord,  signaled  the  tugs  to  haul  away. 

For  possibly  three  minutes,  while  the  tugs 
were  paying  out  their  hawser,  the  Maggie  lay 
supinely  on  the  beach,  an  occasional  thump 
alone  testifying  to  her  predicament.  The 
deckhand  stood  aft  at  the  bitts  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand  while  Mr.  Gibney  tock  the 
wheel. 

Presently  the  deckhand,  watching  both 
hawsers,  saw  one  of  them  tighten. 

"Let  'er  go,"  he  yelled  to  Mr.  Gibney. 
Mr.  Gibney  grasped  the  speaking-tube  and 
called  Captain  Scraggs  down  below. 

"Kick  her  wide  open,  Scraggs.  Full 
speed  ahead — every  ounce  of  steam  you 
have.  This  is  to  be  a  tug  of  war.  Remem- 
ber we're  a  big  Steel  tramp  and  must  make  it 
as  hard  as  possible  to  pull  us  off." 

Captain  Scraggs  opened  wide  the  Maggie's 
throttle  and  while  the  two  tugs  steadily  drew 
her  off  the  beach  into  deep  water  the  Maggie 
fought  valiantly  to  stick  to  the  beach  and 
even  to  continue  her  cruise  overland.  She 
merely  succeeded  in  stretching  both  hawsers 
taut.  Slowly  she  was  drawn  seaward  until 
at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes'  steady 
pulling  Mr.  Gibney  could  contain  himself  no 
longer. 

Calling  to  Scraggs  to  stop  his  engines,  Mr. 
Gibney  abandoned  the  wheel,  ran  aft  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  deckhand  cast  off  both 
hawsers.  As  the  ends  disappeared  with  a 
swish  over  the  stern  railing,  he  ran  back  into 
the  pilot  house,  called  for  full  spead  ahead 
and  put  his  wheel  hard  over.  The  Maggie 
described  a  wide  arc  and  swung  her  puggy 
nose  around  from  the  beach.  Mr.  Gibney 
headed  her  straight  for  China,  through  the 
Stygian  gloom  and  fog,  careless  of  what 
course  he  pursued,  provided  only  that  he  got 
her  safely  away  from  the  beach  and  placed 
distance  between  himself  and  two  outraged 
tug  captains.  As  he  chugged  blithely  away 
his  soul  expanded  in  song,  and  in  the  voice 
of  a  bull  walrus  he  delivered  himself  of  a  sea 
chanty  more  popular  than  proper. 

Presently,  away  off  in  the  fog,  he  heard 
one  of  the  tugs  whistle. 

Mr.  Gibney  smiled  and  bit  a  large  cres- 
cent out  of  his  navy  plug,  for  his  soul  was  at 
peace. 


It  was  just  coming  daylight  when  the 
Bodega  tied  up  at  Vallejo  street  bulkhead. 
The  Aphrodite  steamed  in  an  hour  later. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  however,  before 
Dan  Hicks  and  Jack  Flaherty  met  in  front 
of  the  tug  boat  office. 

"Ain't  you  a  nice  seaman?"  said  Flaherty. 
"You're  a  nice  man  of  your  word,  you  are? 
How  much  did  you  promise  that  hound  of  a 
Yankee  Prince  captain  for  slipping  my 
hawser,  you  low-bred  scum  of  the  docks?" 

Dan  Hicks  was  furious.  "I  never 
promised  him  a  cent,"  he  blazed,  "and  you 
know  it.  You  can't  cover  your  crooked 
work,  Jack  Flaherty,  by  putting  up  a  bluff 
like  that.  You  cooked  it  up  to  steal  her 
from  me  in  the  fog.  I  helped  to  pull  that 
steamer  off  the  beach  and  the  minute  we 
have  him  safe,  he  casts  off  my  line,  and  you, 
you  dirty  sneak,  make  off  with  him." 

Jack  Flaherty  gazed  open-mouthed  at 
Dan  Hicks. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Dan  Hicks,  that 
you  didn't  tow  the  Yankee  Prince  into  the 
harbor  last  night  and  do  me  out  of  my  share 
of  the  salvage?" 

"Tow  her  in!"  roared  Dan  Hicks.  "Why 
I  never  even  seen  the  Yankee  Prince.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  I  towed  in  I'll  tell  you. 
I  towed  in  my  own  tow  line!" 

"So  did  I,"  confessed  Flaherty. 

"There's  something  rotten  somewhere," 
announced  Hicks. 

"There  is,"  said  Flaherty. 

"Where?"  said  a  voice.  Both  captains 
turned,  to  confront  no  less  a  personage  than 
Bartholomew  McGuffey,  late  engineer  of 
the  steamer  Maggie. 

"On  the  Cliff  House  beach  last  night," 
said  Dan  Hicks.  "Word  comes  in  that  a  big 
freighter,  the  Yankee  Prince,  is  ashore  with 
a  broken  crank  shaft  and  her  rudder  gone. 
It's  as  black  as  a  nigger  coal  passer,  with  the 
fog  thicker  than  the  head  on  a  schooner  of 
steam  beer,  but  me  and  Flaherty  goes  out  for 
all  that  and  pulls  her  off.  Well,  sir,  no 
sooner  do  we  have  him  clear  than  he  slips 
both  hawsers,  sneaks  away  in  the  fog  and 
leaves  me  an'  Flaherty  to  cruise  around  like 
a  pair  of  fools  looking  for  her  and  each 
other." 

"Was  she  hard  to  get  off?"  inquired 
McGuffey  cautiously. 

"Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  Dan  Hicks, 
"she  was  easy.  We  walked  right  away  with 
her,  so  she  must  be  a  light-draught  boat. 
We  each  got  a  line  aboard,  but  just  by 
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luck.  It  was  that  thick  we  couldn't  even 
see  her." 

"Well,"  said  Flaherty,  "it's  easy  enough  to 
find  out  all  about  her  and  who  her  agents  or 
owners  are.  We  can  libel  her  then  and  the 
court  will  see  that  we're  paid  for  our  night's 
work.  Let's  go  up  to  the  office  and  consult 
Lloyd's  Register." 

Diligent  search  through  Lloyd's  Register, 
however,  failed  to  reveal  any  record  of  the 
steamer  Yankee  Prince.  Dan  Hicks  turned 
to  Jack  Flaherty. 

"Flaherty,  last  night  you  said  she  was 
twelve  hundred,  net,  with  twin  screws,  and 
that  you  was  in  Newport  News  when  they 
launched  her.   How  about  that?" 

Jack  Flaherty  coughed  and  grew  a  trifle 
red.  He  felt  that  his  ears  would  burn  and 
possibly  drop  off. 

"I  disremember,"  he  said  apologetically. 

"More  dirty  work,"  sneered  Hicks.  "You 
never  heard  of  the  Yankee  Prince  till  last 
night.   Lord,  but  I  hate  a  liar." 

"I  ain't  a  liar,"  growled  Flaherty;  "least- 
ways, I  ain't  any  bigger  liar  than  you.  You 
said  last  night  that  she  was  an  eight-thou- 
sand-ton boat,  and  the  way  we  snaked  her 
off  the  beach  proves  that  I  was  nearer  right 
than  you." 

At  this  juncture  Bartholomew  McGuffey 
cleared  his  throat,  gave  a  hitch  to  his  faded 
dungarees,  spat,  looked  meditatively  at  the 
ceiling  and  spoke. 

"I  know  all  about  this  here  Yankee 
Prince,"  he  said.  "Fact  o'  the  matter  is, 
she  ain't  no  prince.  She  ain't  even  a  prin- 
cess. She's  a  degraded  dry-rotted  worm- 
eaten  scow  runnin'  in  the  fresh  vegetable 
trade.  She's  commanded  by  a  cur  name  o' 
Phineas  Scraggs  an'  he  kicked  me  when  I 
wasn't  lookin'.  No,  sir,  any  man  that  tells 
me  that  Scraggs  is  a  prince  don't  know  the 
facts  in  this  here  case  an'  I  do.  You  come 
along  with  me  down  to  Union  street  where 
the  Maggie  docks.  I  got  sixty-  cents  comin' 
from  Scraggs  an'  I'm  goin' t'  get  th'  money. 
You  see,  this  here  Scraggs  is  a  bloody  pirate, 
an'  th'  mate,  Gibney,  ain't  no  better.  Oh, 
they're  a  nice  pair,  them  two.  Whole  lot 
they  know  about  runnin'  a  ship.  Last 
night,  northbound,  we  piles  up  on  th'  beach, 
and  me  an'  Scraggs  has  a  run  in  over  it,  an' 
he  kicks  me,  an'  I  jumps  overboard  an' 
comes  ashore,  an'  that's  gospel,  s'help  me. 
You  come  along  with  me  aboard  th'  Maggie 
an'  if  her  stern  railin'  don't  show  fresh 
signs  o'  bein'  chafed  by  a  hawser  you  can 


tie  a  anchor  'round  my  neck  and  dump  me 
overboard." 

Mr.  Gibney,  paint-pot  and  brush  in  hand, 
was  busy  removing  from  the  stern  railing 
of  the  Maggie  sundry  evidences  of  rough 
handling,  when  three  figures  appeared  above 
him  on  the  dock. 

"Kind  o'  early  for  painting,  ain't  it?" 
inquired  Dan  Hicks. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney 
carelessly,  without  looking  up. 

"Heard  you  lost  your  chief  engineer  last 
night,"  remarked  the  master  of  the  Bodega. 
"Incidentally,  I  might  add  that  my  name's 
Flaherty." 

Mr.  Gibney  looked  up  hurriedly. 
"Scraggs,"   he  yelled,   "Scraggsy-y-y-y  1 
Help!  Murder!!  Mur— gr-r-r-r !" 

Captain  Scraggs  poked  his  head  up  cau- 
tiously from  the  engine-room  and  gazed 
upon  an  inspiring  sight.  On  the  main  deck 
aft  three  men  did  battle  with  Mr.  Gibney 
after  the  manner  of  the  San  Francisco  water- 
front. Backward  and  forward  the  battle 
raged  while  kicks  and  blows  and  horrid 
oaths  filled  the  air. 

Suddenly  the  melee  took  definite  form. 
Mr.  Gibney  appeared  from  the  heart  of 
the  scrimmage  in  sections,  as  it  were.  First 
came  his  legs  clasped  in  the  fond  embrace 
of  Dan  Hicks;  next  his  mid-section,  upon 
which  Jack  Flaherty  had  pitched  camp, 
and  lastly  his  head  and  arms  in  charge  of 
Bartholomew  McGuffey.  For  an  instant 
they  held  Mr.  Gibney  motionless,  then  at  a 
word  from  Dan  Hicks  they  carried  him  to 
the  rail  and  tossed  him  overboard! 

Captain  Scraggs  shuddered,  ducked  below 
and  crawled  back  into  the  shaft  alley,  where 
he  lay  shivering,  though  not  for  long. 

Presently  he  heard  McGuffey's  voice  in 
the  engine-room. 

"Come  out,  Scraggs.  It's  no  use.  Come 
out  of  that  shaft  alley  or  I'll  turn  a  steam 
jet  in  on  you." 

Captain  Scraggs  came  forth.  McGuffey 
seized  him  by  the  nape  and  shoved  him  up 
the  narrow  steps  to  the  deck,  where  the  two 
tug  captains  awaited  him. 
"Kick  him,  '  said  McGuffey. 
So  Hicks  and  Flaherty  kicked  Captain 
Scraggs  as  requested — after  which  McGuf- 
fey kicked  him.  From  a  nearby  float 
whither  he  had  taken  refuge  Mr.  Gibney 
watched  the  performance  and  his  heart  was 
wild  with  rage  against  Captain  Scraggs;  by 


Mr.  Gibney  appeared  from  the  heart  of  the  scrimmage  in  sections,  as  it  were 


reason  of  his  superior  intelligence  he  had 
contrived  to  save  Scraggs  a  hatful  of  money. 
Now,  in  an  emergency,  he  had  called  upon 
Scraggs,  who  had  failed  him  and  stayed  hid- 
den in  the  engine-room.  It  was  outrageous, 
contemptible,  this  "throw  down"  of  his 
mate  by  Captain  Scraggs.  It  deserved 
severe  reprisal. 

"Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen,"  called 
Mr.  Gibney.  "I  want  a  kick  at  the  villain 
myself." 

He  climbed  up  the  bulkhead,  ran  along 
the  dock  and  jumped  aboard  the  Maggie. 
Captain  Scraggs  saw  him  coming  and  re- 
called the  size  of  Mr.  Gibney's  seaboots. 

"Don't,  Gib,"  he  pleaded.  "It  ain't 
comin'  to  me.  I  never  heard  you  callin'. 
Honest,  I  never,  Gib.  You  saved  the  Maggie 


last  night  and  half  of  her  is  yours — if  you 
don't  kick  me." 

Mr.  Gibney  paused,  foot  poised  in  mid- 
air, surveyed  the  Maggie  from  stem  to 
stern,  hesitated,  licked  his  lower  lip  and 
glared  at  the  common  enemy.  For  one 
single  fleeting  moment  it  came  into  his 
ingenious  brain  to  remain  faithful  to  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  grasp  a  belaying  pin  and  drive 
the  invaders  overboard.  But  the  memory 
of  Scraggs'  recent  deflection  was  too  bitter 
a  dose  for  the  mate  to  swallow. 

"No,  Scraggs,"  he  said  a  little  sadly, 
"she  ain't  worth  it,  and  your  duplicity  can't 
be  overlooked.  If  there's  anything  I  hate, 
it's  duplicity.  Sic  temper  tyrannis — and  get 
yourself  a  new  mate." 

"Ow!"  roared  Captain  Scraggs. 
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A  Woman 

E ENDLESS  are  the  tales  of  the  pioneer 
i  man  of  the  West.  Little  has  been 
I  recorded  of  the  woman,  her  hero- 
ism and  privations,  and  slight  has 
d  been  her  reward.  Perhaps  some 
poet  may  yet  arise  to  sing  the  epic  of  the 
pioneer  woman;  some  sculptor  may  cast  her 
in  he/oic  bronze.  Artist  or  poet  may  yet 
render  full  justice  to  some  such  one  as 
Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  a  self-educated 
woman  of  the  people,  whose  father  was  a 
plain  man,  and  an  early  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  plain  men. 
Her  life  previous  to  the  family's  immigration 
to  Oregon  is  thus  summarized  by  herself: 

"I  was  born  on  the  22nd  day  of  October, 
1834,  on  a  pioneer  farm  in  Groveland 
precinct,  Lazermill  county,  Illinois.  Was  a 
slender,  energetic,  overgrown  and  pre- 
cocious child — never  robust — always  ailing 
and  always  busy.  Worked  by  turns,  as  I 
grew  from  childhood  to  youth,  at  washing 
dishes,  spinning  wool,  drying  fruit,  hoeing 
corn  and  potatoes,  making  sugar  from  the 
grand  old  maple  orchard  surrounding  our 
home,  and,  after  developing  much  ingenuity 
with  the  needle,  spent  several  busy  years 
as  an  all-round  seamstress  and  milliner, 
working  for  our  large  family  of  twelve,  of 
whom  I  was  the  third." 

One  important  item  she  omits — two  whole 
terms  at  school — the  foundation  for  the 
splendid  liberal  education  which  caused  the 
Portland  Oregonian  correctly  to  term  her 
in  her  old  age  "a  most  scholarly  woman." 
Her  innate  desire  and  respect  for  knowledge 
actuated  her  when  a  child  to  impart  her 
little  all  to  her  less  fortunate  mother,  from 
whom  learning  had  been  withheld  alto- 
gether by  Abigail's  grandfather  upon  the 
reasonable  supposition  that  it  might  enable 
his  daughter  "to  sign  her  (future)  husband's 
name  and  take  his  money  out  of  the  bank." 

The  mother  died  on  the  trip  over  plains 
and  mountains,  rivers  and  valleys,  to 
"Oregon,  Land  of  Promise."  The  ob- 
servations of  her  daughter  Abigail  con- 
cerning this  memorable  trip  are  embodied 
in  "Captain  Gray's  Company,"  published 
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in  1856,  and  "From  the  West  to  the  West," 
issued  about  1906.  In  1876  Mrs.  Duniway 
wrote,  "Oregon,  Land  of  Promise,"  a  sus- 
tained metrical  word-painting  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  pioneer 
year  in  Oregon,  Abigail  Scott  was  estab- 
lished as  Mrs.  Benjamin  Charles  Duniway 
on  a  donation  claim  in  Clackamas  county. 
And  with  an  increasing  family,  had  little 
time  for  self-education,  however  high 
burned  the  unquenchable  flame  of  her 
desire.  Her  toil-worn  hands,  her  tired, 
wise  eyes,  add  their  testimony  to  the  assev- 
eration from  her  still  optimistic  lips:  "I 
was  a  slave  of  slaves.  No  species  of  labor 
that  came  to  the  pioneer  ranchwoman  but 
fell  to  my  lot."  With  a  brain  to  see  the 
marvelous  opportunities  for  investment  in 
virgin  Oregon,  she  felt  that  had  she  a  voice 
in  the  expenditures  she  soon  would  be  freed 
from  "the  churn  dash,  the  washtub,  the 
soap  boiler  and  the  'holy  stove.'  " 

After  four  years  at  "Hard  Scramble,"  as 
Mrs.  Duniway  named  the  donation  claim, 
the  Duniways  established  themselves  in 
Yamhill  county  upon  the  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  now  the  site  of  the  famous 
Millard  Lonsdale  apple  orchard.  Here 
they  lived  five  years,  until,  Mr.  Duniway 
having  gone  "security,"  a  debt  they  "never 
did  contract,"  took  the  farm.  Mrs.  Duni- 
way says  that  but  for  this  apparent  calamity 
she  would  always  have  been  a  hewer  of 
wood,  and  believes  she  could  not  be  alive 
today,  for  the  race-horse  faints  under  the 
draft-horse's  burden. 

Close  on  the  financial  disaster  came  an 
accident  which  forever  incapacitated  Mr. 
Duniway.  These  two  misfortunes  threw 
Mrs.  Duniway  upon  her  own  resources  and 
emancipated  her  from  farm  work.  The 
family  moved  to  Lafayette.  Everything 
lost  save  an  invalid  husband,  a  daughter  and 
five  sons,  Mrs.  Duniway  corraled  eight 
boarders  and  established  a  private  school. 
Her  exertions  to  an  ease-loving  woman 
would  appear  prodigious.   She  asserts  they 
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were  not  half  her  former  labors.  She  rose 
at  three  o'  summer  morns  and  four  o' 
winters,  "red  up"  her  house,  prepared 
breakfast  for  fifteen,  set  the  table  ready 
for  the  cold  luncheon  to  which  all  returned, 
taught  the  school  and  returned  home  in 
time  to  cook  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  was 
the  center  of  all  gaiety  in  the  household. 

With  four  years  of  school- teaching,  Mrs. 
Duniway  claims  that  she  administered  a 
fair  education  to  herself.  She  sold  out;  re- 
moved to  Albany, 
built  her  own 
school,  taught  a 
year,  sold  out; 
stocked  up  in  the 
millinery  and 
dressmaking  bus- 
iness, sold  out  at 
the  end  of  six 
years;  bought  a 
newspaper  outfit 
and  established  a 
weekly,  The  New 
Northwest,  at 
Portland,  ran  it 
for  sixteen  years 
and  sold  out.  By 
this  time  her  boys 
were  all  raised 
and  educated. 
During  their 
school  days  they 
had  set  the  type 
for  the  weekly 
and  stayed  out  of 
school  to  mail  it 
on  Thursdays, 
while  their 
mother  was  away, 
lecturing  and 
writing.  Mrs. 
Duniway  says  the 
best  "steadier" 
for  children  is  a 

job  and  responsibility.  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  Mrs.  Duniway's  neglected 
boys  would  go  to  the  "demnition-bow- 
wows."  "Boys,"  she  would  occasionally 
say  to  them,  "you  know  that  if  you  should 
go  astray,  the  world  will  say  that  it  was 
your  mother's  fault.  She  has  dared  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  by  pub- 
licly advocating  woman's  right  to  equality 
with  man  before  the  law.  Men  say  boys 
are  what  their  mothers  make  them  and  I 
accept  the  verdict."   Every  one  of  these 


Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  the  northwest's  notable  pioneer, 
who,  blazing  a  trail  for  her  sex  through  the  underbrush 
of  prejudice,  hopes  to  lead  Oregon  womanhood 
to  political  freedom 


boys  today  reverences  his  mother:  Willis 
W.  Duniway,  state  printer  of  Oregon;  H.  R. 
Duniway,  New  York  City  lumber  merchant; 
Wilkie  C.  Duniway,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana;  Ralph  Duniway,  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  skilled  technical 
lawyer  in  Oregon.  The  late  Harvey  W. 
Scott,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Duniway. 

For  thirty-three  years  Mrs.  Duniway  has 
been  either  president  or  president-at-large 

of  the  Oregon 
Equal  Suffrage 
Association.  Her 
life  is  the  strong- 
est kind  of  an 
argument  for  the 
cause  she  pleads. 
Seeking  no  other 
than  the  ordinary 
lot  of  woman, 
she  was  called 
upon  to  be  father 
as  well  as  mother 
to  her  children 
and  to  her  hus- 
band too.  He,  a 
good  man,  but 
never  fitted  to 
make  a  living, 
had  held  before 
his  accident  that 
a  man  and  .  his 
wife  are  one  and 
the  husband  that 
one.  Mr.  George 
H.  Himes,  cura- 
tor of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Socie- 
ty, who  taught 
the  Duniway 
boys  how  to  set 
type,  tells  me 
that  in  his  last 
years  Mr.  Duni- 
way (he  lived  until  1896),  conceded  that 
he  had  married  a  great  woman.  In  her 
heroic  and  herculean  efforts  to  play  a  man's 
part  in  life's  combat,  she  encountered  not 
only  opposition  and  ridicule,  sneers  and 
vituperation,  but  a  thousand  obstacles  and 
inequalities  before  the  law,  many  of  which 
she  was  instrumental  in  gradually  righting. 
That  woman  should  enjoy  a  complete 
political  equality  with  man  became  her 
conviction,  and  she  made  following  this 
conviction  her  source  of  livelihood,  traveling 
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by  rail,  stage,  boat,  and  wagon,  to  lecture 
to  packed  audiences  in  theaters,  churches, 
townhalls,  and  from  wagon  ends;  writing 
for  her  weekly  amusing  travelogues,  short 
stories,  editorials,  and  serials  sufficient 
to  fill  thirty-three  volumes.  Her  efforts 
secured  the  franchise  for  the  women  of 
Washington  territory  in  1883 — a  franchise 
lost  when  the  territory  became  a  state 
because  many  of  the  women  became  en- 
tangled in  the  prohibition  cause.  Mrs. 
Duniway  had  fought  for  the  ballot,  not  that 
women  should  rule  men,  but  that  they 
themselves  should  be  free.  Because  she 
opposed  prohibition,  which,  as  Mr.  Dooley 
says,  "makes  liquor  wrong  to  take,  hard  to 
get  and  tumble  bad  when  you  get  it," 
reports  were  circulated  that  she  had  sold  out 
to  the  liquor  interests.  This  able  woman 
stands  for  high  license,  though  she  considers 
the  name  a  misnomer  and  would  substitute 
tax  for  license.  From  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  constitutional  convention  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  in  1899,  extracts  follow  which 
show  her  view  of  the  liquor  problem: 

"Liquors  are  sold  because  men  demand 
them.  .  .  .  The  liquor  traffic  is  like  a 
mighty  river  that  is  always  flowing,  flowing, 
obedient  to  a  cause.  You  may  change  its 
channels  here  and  there,  but  you  cannot 
stop  its  flow. 

"At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  is 
an  immense  swamp.  So  dark  and  pesti- 
lential is  it  that  yellow  fever  lurks  in  its 
murky  edges  and  a  green  slime  climbs 
upon  the  top  of  the  stagnant  water,  where 
poisonous  reptiles  play  hide-and-seek. 

"  'Prohibit  the  accursed  thing !'  cries  out 
the  theorist.  .  Don't  tamper  or  temporize 
with  it;  but  put  it  down.    Stop  its  flow.' 

"Vain  mandate,  vain  prescription,  vain 
endeavor!  You  may  cover  the  slum  and 
slime  with  a  prohibition  plaster;  but  be  the 
plaster  ever  so  strong,  the  virus  will  still 
exude;  or  worse  still,  it  will  burrow  deep 
and  yet  deeper  into  hidden  places,  marking 
its  track  by  increased  desolation  and  death. 

"  'Then  what  is  the  final  remedy?'  is 
asked  by  questioning  ones. 

"  'Build  levees  upon  the  banks  of  the 
liquor  traffic,'  says  science,  and  so  says 
common  sense.  Regulate  what  you  cannot 
destroy." 

Mrs.  Duniway  acknowledged  that  the 
women  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  just  as 
sincere,  earnest  and  honest  as  herself.  She 
"could  not  violate  a  principle  of  liberty  by 


checking  freedom  of  speech  on  a  suffrage 
platform,"  so  she  permitted  a  representative 
from  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  address  a 
large  audience  at  Pendleton  at  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  campaign  for  the  continued 
enfranchisement  of  women  when  Washing- 
ton should  become  a  state.  The  audience 
was  in  a  most  favorable  frame  of  mind  to 
the  cause  when  the  visitor  started  her 
remarks.  According  to  Mrs.  Duniway, 
they  were  somewhat  in  this  vein: 

"Our  work  is  religious  and  devotional,  not 
political.  But  our  leaders  have  learned  to 
their  sorrow  that  we  can  do  very  little  toward 
securing  legislation  because  women  who 
appear  before  congress  or  legislature  do  not 
have  votes  back  of  them.  So  we  are 
gradually  learning  to  accept  women's 
suffrage  as  a  short  cut  to  prohibition." 

"That  great  audience  of  voters"  says  Mrs. 
Duniway,  "filed  out  to  organize  against  us 
secretly.  .  .  Thus  was  the  work  of  years 
overthrown  in  a  day." 

Mrs.  Duniway  sold  her  paper  in  1886,  but 
she  continued  and  still  continues  her 
suffrage  propaganda  and  her  literary  labors. 

Though  Mrs.  Duniway  is  not  a  "militant" 
suffragist,  she  is  argumentative  and  men- 
tally combative.  The  granting  of  the 
franchise  in  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington has  been  largely  due  to  the  flowering 
of  her  early  efforts.  She  says  she  will  retire 
from  service  when  Oregon  women  are  "free." 
It  is  hard  to  picture  Mrs.  Duniway  without  a 
suffrage  fight  on  hand — the  smell  of  the  battle 
smoke  has  been  the  life  in  her  nostrils. 

A  few  years  ago  friends  besought  Mrs. 
Duniway  to  republish  "Captain  Gray's 
Company,"  which  had  for  forty  years  been 
out  of  print.  She  replied  that  it  was  the 
production  fifty  years  ago  of  an  "illiterate, 
inexperienced  settler,  an  overworked  child- 
mother  and  housewife,"  and  that  it  was  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  immigrant  wagon, 
battered  ox-yoke,  clumsy  hand-made  hand- 
loom,  spinning-wheel  and  rusty  Dutch  oven 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society.  Instead  of  re-publishing  "Captain 
Gray's  Company,"  she  wrote  a  historical 
novel,  "From  the  West  to  the  West,"  based 
upon  the  same  theme,  remarking  in  the 
preface:  "No  matter  what  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  book,  the  facts  it  delineates  will  never 
die." 

Mrs.  Duniway's  is  one  type  of  success — 
that  of  the  triumph  over  lack  of  early  educa- 
tion, hardship,  want  and  prejudice.   She  is 
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today  a  venerable  figure  to  which  the  state 
of  Oregon  and  the  entire  Pacific  northwest 
delights  to  do  homage.  In  the  East  she  is 
greeted  as  equal  by  great  men  and  women, 
and  applauded  as  orator. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 


about 
'Jim" 


The  Father  of  Tonopah 

TO  those  who  know  anything 
southern  Nevada  the  name  of 
Butler  is  familiar.  No  one  ever 
calls  him  James,  though  the  lad 
so  christened  was  born  on  the 
"Mother  Lode"  in  El  Dorado 
county,  California,  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  Most  of  his  life 
having  been  spent  among  those 
famous  placer  diggings,  he  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of 
metallurgy,  as  well  as  of  the 
methods  of  mining  men. 

Varied,  indeed,  are  the  re- 
ports circulated  about  his  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  Ralston 
desert,  and  the  part  played 
therein  by  his  frisky  burro. 
Truthfully,  the  story  is  this: 

Jim  knew  the  Ralston  desert 
tolerably  well,  having  driven 
animals  across  from  his  ranch 
at  Little  Empire,  Monitor  valley, 
California,  to  the  Nevada  town 
of  Klondyke,  for  at  that  period 
he  was  stock-farming.  More 
than  once  had  the  rock  on  this 
desert  caused  him  to  think  that 
precious  metals  were  present; 
but  he  was  always  in  a  hurry 
to  cover  the  distance,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water.  Together 
Jim  and  Mrs.  Jim,  who  believed 
that  her  place  was  by  her 
husband's  side,  sharing  his  hardships,  were 
wont  to  traverse  the  desert,  a  mule  and  a 
donkey  being  part  of  their  outfit.  On  the 
19th  day  of  May,  1900,  the  donkey,  a  restive 
little  beast,  was  the  direct  means  of  bringing 
the  desert's  mineral  wealth  to  Butler's  atten- 
tion. The  latter,  picking  up  a  bit  of  rock, 
was  about  to  hurtle  it  through  space  with  the 
intent  of  fetching  the  errant  son  of  Balaam 
to  his  senses;  but  the  rock  looked  so  much 
like  the  real  thing  that  instead  of  throwing 
it  at  the  donkey  Butler  took  it  to  town  for 
assay.   It  showed  values  as  high  as  $152  in 


gold  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  ounces 
in  silver;  so  he  and  "Belle"  went  out  to  locate 
properties. 

Mrs.  Butler  is,  in  very  deed,  a  helpmeet; 
and  on  this  trip  she  fetched  all  the  water, 
used  by  themselves  and  their  animals,  seven 
miles,  besides  doing  the  cooking,  while  Jim 
was  busy  cracking  rock  and  prospecting  the 
region  for  gold.    One  day  she  said: 

"I  believe  I'll  locate  a  mine." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Jim  jocosely. 
"Just  locate  those  boulders  up  yonder," 


James  Butler,  the  lucky  "Jim"  of  Nevada  mining  fame,  who 
aimed  a  nugget  at  a  burro  and  struck  a  fabulous  fortune 


indicating  four  huge  boulders  halfway  up 
one  of  the  mountain  sides. 

Mrs.  Jim  tossed  her  head,  a  bit  indignant 
that  her  spouse  should  make  light  of  her 
desire  to  locate  mining  property,  and  the 
next  day  she  climbed  up  to  the  spot  where 
stood  those  four  formidable-looking  boulders 
and  chipped  off  some  bits,  which  she  showed 
to  Jim  with  the  remark: 

"Seems  to  me  that  looks  like  rock  you  get 
gold  out  of." 

"It  certainly  does"  replied  Jim  after  a 
critical  inspection. 
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" Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"From  off  those  boulders,"  and  the  proud 
lady  straightened  perceptibly. 

Then  she  located  the  mine  herself,  calling 
it  "Mizpah"  in  memory  of  a  dear  friend  who 
always  used  the  word  as  a  signature  to  her 
letters.  The  Mizpah  mine  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  of  all.  Not  only  were 
those  four  boulders  chock  full  of  gold, 
startling  in  richness,  but  the  ground  beneath 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
yielded  the  yellow  metal.  Dividends  were 
paid  from  the  first  year,  and  eventually  the 
stock  sold  for  upward  of  twenty  dollars  per 
share.  The  Butlers  named  the  region  of 
their  precious  discoveries  Tonopah;  and  a 
city  of  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
graces  those  mountain  sides,  while  the  busy 
hoisting  works  of  scores  of  mines  bring 
forth  their  treasures.  The  word  Tonopah 
is  Indian  for  a  species  of  grass  growing  near 
water-holes  on  the  desert. 

Concerning  that  first  assay  there  is  an 
interesting  tale. 

It  is  related  that  at  New  Klondyke  there 
lived  an  assayer  to  whom  Butler  handed 
samples,  saying:  "Assay  those,  please, 
and  if  they  are  any  good  I'll  give  you  an 
interest."  He,  however,  was  the  sort 
of  individual  who,  seeing  no  immediate 
coin  at  hand  for  the  lighting  of  his  furnace 
fires,  didn't  care  about  taking  chances;  so  he 
just  chucked  the  rocks  into  the  backyard 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  them. 

Considerable  time  passed  before  Mr. 
Butler  realized  that  his  request  had  been 
wilfully  neglected;  then  he  hunted  up 
another  assayer,  in  Austin,  and  the 
certificates  returned  to  him  read  $152  in 
gold  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  ounces 
in  silver.  Very  soon  the  world  rang  with  the 
silver  and  gold  tale.  Then  it  was  that  the 
first  assayer  bethought  himself  of  Butler's 
promise  with  the  samples;  so  he  rescued  the 
specimens  from  their  oblivion  and  "made 
good"  on  the  assays.  And  Mr.  Butler  paid 
that  man  twenty-one  thousand  dollars, 
never  questioning  his  right  to  the  money, 
though  his  partners  (for  by  this  time  he  had 
taken  in  others  to  assist  in  the  work) 
strongly  objected.  They  knew  the  assayer 
had  not  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement 
until  after  the  wonderful  values  had  become 
known,  and  they  demurred  against  parting 
with  so  much  good  money  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Jim  Butler's  word  had  been 
given,  however,  and  if  the  man  chose  to 


delay  until  positively  sure  of  bagging  his 
game,  why,  'twas  Jim's  way  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  "shell  out." 

Yet  this  easy-going  personification  of 
generosity  is  no  weakling  in  business.  He  is 
quick  at  decisions,  seeming  to  know  at  a 
glance  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  his  ex- 
ecutive ability  is  far  above  the  ordinary; 
while  his  capacity  for  turning  off  great 
quantities  of  work  is  amazing.  He  is  con- 
nected with  countless  mining  corporations, 
not  to  mention  ranches  and  other  matters: 
so  many  business  interests  has  he,  in  fact, 
that  no  one  but  himself  (unless  it  be  Mrs. 
Jim)  can  enumerate  them;  yet  of  the 
thousand  and  one  investments,  none  be- 
comes entangled.  Each  is  separately  and 
clearly  defined. 

As  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  Butler's 
careful  thought  was  given  to  all  subjects 
wherein  the  town's  good  was  concerned. 
There  have  been  ticklish  times  in  the  history 
of  the  camp  when  clear-sighted,  prompt 
action  of  good  men  and  true  has  been  re- 
quired, else  Tonopah  had  not  been  the  law- 
abiding  community  it  is  today;  and  during 
these  crises  Jim  Butler's  steady  hand  upon 
the  helm  has  been  no  small  factor.  When, 
in  the  earliest  days,  "bad  men"  came, 
bringing  their  guns,  Butler's  policy  was  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  peaceful  methods  if  possible, 
but  always  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  more  than 
one  instance  he  went  personally  to  the 
offender  and  gave  him  money  with  which 
to  get  out  of  town,  making  his  meaning  quite 
clear  that  no  dallying  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
welcome guest  would  be  tolerated.  Butler 
is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  no  commu- 
nity where  nearly  ten  thousand  people  are 
gathered  are  the  laws  more  quietly  ob- 
served. 

Jim  Butler  has  ever  stood  for  equity  and 
justice  to  all,  as  in  the  matter  of  caring  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  during  the  period 
when  the  mines  were  sold.  In  the  beginning 
these  mines  were  under  lease,  and  when 
these  leases  closed  and  the  properties  were 
taken  over  under  purchase  there  would  have 
been  complicated  troubles  for  the  townfolk 
had  it  not  been  for  the  self-sacrifice  and  clear 
judgment  of  Butler.  By  refusing  to  sell 
unless  all  his  conditions  were  allowed  he 
stood  a  chance  of  losing  $336,000,  which  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  Tonopah  mines;  and 
during  the  six  months'  life  of  that  agreement 
(while  he  was  managing  for  the  Tonopah 
Mining  Company)  the  mines  produced  for 
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the  company  in  royalties  $700,000.  Also,  he 
granted  permission  to  persons  desiring  lots 
on  Main  street  to  purchase  them  for  the  cost 
of  the  survey,  which  was  ten  dollars  per  lot. 
In  his  agreement  with  the  purchasers  of  the 
mines  he  reserved  the  right  to  deliver  deeds 
of  town  lots  to  those  who  held  his  promise; 
and  stipulated  that  he  should  continue  in 
charge  of  the  mines  until  all  leases  had  ex- 
pired, thus  giving  each  a  true  equity  in 
Tonopah.   For  himself  he  kept  but  one  lot. 

'Twas  Jim  Butler  who  determined  that 
Tonopah  should  be  a  four-dollar  camp, 
which  is  to  say  that  four  dollars  per  day 
should  be  the  wages  paid  to  miners.  At  that 
time  no  other  camp  in  Nevada  was  paying 
so  high  a  price. 

When  the  question  of  town  improvements 
arose  it  was  this  same  man  who  suggested 
water,  lighting  by  electricity,  sewers  and  a 
fire  company,  and  he  helped  to  pay  for  every 
town  improvement.  Some  of  his  methods 
were  unique,  as  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  fire 
department.  Said  Butler:  "Boys,  I  won't 
put  my  name  down  on  that  subscription  list 
for  a  penny,  but  you  buy  the  best  apparatus 
possible  with  the  money  the  other  fellows 
put  up  and  I  will  duplicate  it."  He  also 
gave  them  a  building  on  a  Main-street  lot, 
and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  an  offer  of  sixty 
dollars  per  month  ground  rental. 

Mr.  Butler's  advent  in  camp  is  always 
signaled  by  quiet  deeds  of  generosity.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  he  feeds  dozens  of 
hard-luck  men,  while  no  worthy  subscription 
list  passes  without  his  name.  Characteristic 
of  his  method  of  treating  is  an  instance  of 
his  having  bought  a  whole  carload  of  water- 
melons for  the  youngsters  of  the  camp;  and  a 
carload  of  watermelons  in  Tonopah  means 
some  money — they  were  two  dollars  apiece 
at  the  time  of  that  treat.  In  the  main  he  is 
wise  in  his  charities,  though  he  has  been  im- 
posed upon  more  than  once,  as  have  all  men 
of  renowned  generosity. 

The  given  word  of  this  man  is  worth  as 
much  as  any  written  bond  could  be.  If  a 
stranger  should  ask  a  man  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  Butler  what  the  terms  of  his 
written  agreement  were,  'tis  likely  that  he 
would  receive  as  reply:  "We  have  no 
written  agreement.  Jim  Butler  says  he  will 
do  so  and  so."  Neither  his  word  nor  his 
memory  has  ever  been  questioned. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
sent  to  him  through  the  mails  by  strangers, 
begging  that  he  will  invest  for  them.  as.  he. 


sees  fit;  but  here  Mr.  Butler  draws  the  line, 
and  invariably  returns  checks,  drafts  and 
money. 

Prospectors  have  found  him  ever  ready  to 
"put  up  and  take  a  chance"  with  them;  and 
in  this  way  he  has  given  many  a  needy  man 
the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and,  incidentally, 
has  acquired  much  valuable  property  him- 
self. In  knowledge  of  mines  he  is  really 
wonderful:  his  predictions  rarely  fail  to 
justify  his  judgment. 

When  very  young  Jim  served  as  drummer 
boy  during  the  recruiting  of  three  companies 
which  his  home  town  furnished  the  northern 
army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion ;  and  not 
the  least  among  his  causes  for  pride  is  the 
fact  that,  from  the  time  of  the  tea-party 
down  to  date,  men  of  his  family  have  been 
representative  people  and  have  fought  in  all 
the  important  wars  of  the  country. 

Jim  Butler  is  affectionately  known  as  the 
"Father  of  Tonopah"  and  he  deserves  the 
name.  Clara  E.  Douglas. 

* 

The  Mother  of  Clubs 

MARK  TWAIN'S  famous  "It  always 
takes  a  long  time  to  prepare  my  un- 
premeditated remarks"  was  anticipated 
by  Mme.  Severance's  "I  am  not  by  nature 
impromptu."  She  nevertheless  immedi- 
ately replied  to  the  question,  "What  is 
the  most  remarkable  and  fruitful  discovery 
of  the  nineteenth  century?"  with  "The 
discovery  of  woman,  by  herself."  This  was 
not  only  impromptu,  but  a  clever  little  pat 
on  her  own  back,  for  Mme.  Severance  is  the 
"Mother  of  Clubs."  She  established  The 
New  England  Woman's  Club;  first,  but  by 
no  means  last  of  its  ilk;  and  across  the 
continent  from  Boston  another  club  founded 
by  "Mme.  Momentum,"  the  Friday  Morn- 
ing Club  of  Los  Angeles,  boasts  over  one 
thousand  members;  while  in  the  broad 
stretches  between,  the  membership  of  clubs 
in  the  National  Federation  alone  approaches 
one  million. 

This  fine  resolute  gentlewoman,  born  in 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  "of  neither  poor, 
nor  dishonest  parents,"  has  lived  thirty- 
seven  years  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  re- 
cently celebrated  her  ninety-first  anniver- 
sary. The  daughter  of  a  banker,  the  wife  of: 
a  banker,  she  has  never  known  that  struggle 
for  existence  which  prevents  so  many 
women,  from,  following  their  natural,  bent, 
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When  the  young  mother  of  five  children,  in 
Cleveland,  Mme.  Severance's  greater  in- 
clination drew  her  to  the  lecture  platform, 
in  1853,  and  before  that  she  had  identified 
herself  with  the  woman's  rights  movement 
and  attended  conventions  in  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  New  York.  Cleveland  was  then  a 
frontier  town,  and  Mme.  Severance  hailed 
with  delight  the  coming  of  eminent  eastern 
visitors.  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott  were 
often  her  guests  and  would  talk  far  into  the 
night  of  men  and  women  who  had  made 
Boston  famous  in  the  world  of  letters, 
morals  and  unfettered  thought.  Boston 
became  the  mecca  toward  which  she 
yearned.  She  longed  for  "its  broader  and 
finer  atmosphere,"  and  in  1865  breathed  it. 
To  her  dismay  she  found  she  could  not  meet 
many  of  the  women  engaged  in  literary  and 
reform  work,  as  they  were  scattered  in 
different  circles,  churches  and  suburbs. 
During  the  years  she  was  engaged  in  settling 
and  finding  her  social  footing,  Bronson 
Alcott  aided  and  abetted  her  gentle  agitation 
of  the  club  idea.  Already  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Anti-slavery  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Women's  Hospital,  and  lecturer  before 
several  associations,  she  was  ready  to  unfold 
the  club  plan  when  the  Civil  war  engrossed 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  War 
over,  many  women  who  had  discovered  in 
the  "Freedmen's  Bureau"  and  the  "Sani- 
tary Commission"  their  capacity  for  har- 
monious public  work  were  ripe  for  the  club 
idea,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  camphor 
in  which  it  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf. 
News  of  the  preliminary  meetings  became 
noised  about,  resulting  in  much  opposition 
from  the  press  and  some  from  the  husbands, 
based,  Mme.  Severance  says  with  gentle  sly 
sarcasm,  upon  the  assumption  that  women's 
clubs  would  be  modeled  upon  the  men's. 
At  "The  New  England  Woman's  Club" 
first  open  meeting  in  1868,  Julia  Ward 
Howe  declared  that  "although  seemingly 
feeble,  we  are  the  suggestion  of  a  mighty 
theme,"  and  Emerson,  Alcott,  Thomas  W. 
Higginson,  James  Freeman  Clarke  and 
others  lent  their  presence  on  the  platform  as 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  invisible  approval. 

This  initial  club  was  really  more  radical 
than  any  of  its  successors.  It  secured  the 
first  school  suffrage  law  in  the  country, 
police  matrons  in  large  cities,  laws  for  pro- 
tection of  young  girls,  homes  of  detention 


for  women,  and  right  of  women  to  sit  on 
boards  of  all  public  institutions;  aided  in 
promoting  higher  education;  assisted  Eliza- 
beth Peabody's  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens; and  endorsed  and  propagandized 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelp's  movement  for  a 
healthy  dress.  "Dress  Reform"  had  its 
little  day  and  ceased  to  be,  killed  by  the 
despot  Fashion,  which  accepted  as  its  only 
bequest  the  short  skirt. 

A  woman  with  Mme.  Severance's  instincts 
could  not  cease  founding  and  reforming, 
even  amid  blossoming  orange  groves  in  the 
land  of  manana.  She  set  up  her  standard  of 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking"  in  Los 
Angeles  in  its  pueblo  days,  about  1876,  and 
formed  the  first  club  in  1878,  serving  as 
president.  This  club  became  defunct  in 
1887,  and  from  its  ashes  arose,  in  1891,  the 
Friday  Morning  Club,  which  has  always 
been  conducted  upon  remarkably  broad 
lines  and  has  the  largest  and  most  alert 
membership  in  the  United  States.  Mme. 
Severance,  its  first  president,  was  long  ago 
made  president  emeritus. 

Other  able  women  have  occupied  the 
chair  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club — among 
them  Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Osgood,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sartori,  Mrs.  Shelley 
Tolhurst  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Foster.  Of  the 
many  brilliant  stars  in  the  Friday  Morning 
Club  constellation  the  late  Margaret  Collier 
Graham  of  sparkling  wit  and  sober  wisdom 
was  undoubtedly  the  brightest;  Mrs.  Tol- 
hurst was  without  exception  the  most 
efficient  and  graceful  officer — man  or 
woman — that  ever  wielded  a  gavel  in  Los 
Angeles;  and  Mrs.  Sartori,  a  charming 
young  society  matron,  directed  the  financing 
and  building  of  the  splendid  permanent 
home  of  the  club,  which  for  years  had  been 
peripatetic. 

With  veneration  officers  of  the  club  still 
come  to  its  founder's  hearth  for  counsel,  and 
there  are  many  special  celebrations  about  her 
as  a  center.  In  the  thirty-seven  years  that 
"Red  Roof" — that  unpretentious  cottage  on 
magnificent  Adams  street — has  sheltered  the 
gracious  mother  of  clubs,  it  has  welcomed 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  many  famous 
people,  as  "Ye  Geste  Booke"  will  certify. 
Among  the  inscriptions  therein,  this  from 
Jacob  Riis  is  peculiarly  fitting:  "I  find 
women's  clubs  a  great  moral  force;  some- 
times the  only  conspicuous  moral  force 
in  a  city."  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who  as 
Kate  Smith  had  her  home  under  "Red  Roof" 
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Madame  Caroline  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  founded  the  first  club  for  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  has  lived  to  witness  a  club  movement  encircling  the  globe 


when  she  was  trainer  in  1876  of  the  L.  A. 
Free  Kindergarten  founded  by  Mme.  Sev- 
erance, is  still  a  constant  and  grateful 
correspondent.  So  many  other  people  just 
as  famous  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality, 
since  then,  of  Mme.  Severance,  that  printer's 
ink  refuses  to  enumerate  them.  Her  chil- 
dren unite  to  do  her  homage:  Seymour 
Severance  of  San  Francisco,  Mark  Sibley 
Severance  of  Orange  county  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  Julia  Burridge  of  Boston. 


Now,  concerning  the  tremendous  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Mme.  Severance. 
Like  books,  of  women's  clubs  there  is  no 
end.  Not  only  the  prophet,  but  the  mere 
reader  of  the  logic  of  events  may  predict 
that  as  women's  clubs  began  with  the 
suffrage  idea,  their  influence  ultimately  will 
be  invoked  in  its  cause;  and  that,  just  as  sure 
as  the  sun  continues  to  shine,  some  day  the 
one  million,  or  two  million,  or  three  million, 
or  however  many  million  there  may  be  of 
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federated  women,  will  swing  themselves 
almost  solidly  into  a  national  movement  for 
political  equality.  This  is  the  "mighty 
theme"  suggested  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
"organized  effort  to  a  common  end"  of 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  penned  in  "Ye 
Geste  Booke"  of  the  founder  of  clubs. 

Several  years  ago  Los  Angeles  observed 
the  workings  of  the  federated  clubs  at  close 
range,  and  the  biennial  next  year  will  afford 
San  Francisco  a  similar  opportunity. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 

* 

The  Sage  of  Hood's  Canal 

ON  a  made-to-order  morning  the 
steamer  State  of  Washington  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  left 
Colman  Dock  for  Hood's  Canal  with  a 
passenger  aboard  whose  mission  was  to 
interview  the  father  of  all  this  recent  agita- 
tion concerning  logged-o£f  lands,  Joel 
Shomaker. 

Hood's  Canal  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  name,  of  man's  construction. 
Follow  from  Seattle,  on  the  map,  Puget 
Sound  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  you  will  see, 
in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  crab  leg,  a 
streak  of  the  blue  that  indicates  water  start- 
ing off  to  the  southwest  of  the  inlet  and  near 
the  end  making  a  sharp-jointed  turn  to  the 
east.  That  is  Hood's  Canal — a  sixty-mile- 
long  body  of  sea-water,  at  few  points  wider 
than  a  river. 

The  boat  zigzagged  leisurely  from  port 
to  port,  the  captain  beguiling  the  time  with 
accounts  of  early  Alaskan  days,  until  midway 
of  the  afternoon  and  the  canal,  where,  at 
Nellita,  Joel  Shomaker  was  in  waiting  with  a 
rowboat.  Among  the  group  of  settlers 
gathered  to  meet  the  steamer,  the  sage  of 
Hood's  Canal  stood  out  unmistakably — a 
tall  well-made  Kentuckian  with  long  tawny 
hair,  bright  cheeks  and  piercing  blue  eyes. 

At  ebb-tide  a  water-level  path  conducts 
to  the  temporary  cabin  on  Joel  Shomaker's 
two  hundred  logged-off  acres:  when  the 
water  is  high,  visitors  must  arrive  by  boat 
or  over  the  rough  hill  trail  obstructed  by 
fallen  logs  and  stumps  and  brush.  This 
tract  was  logged  forty  years  ago,  twenty 
years  ago  and  again  two  years  ago,  when  it 
yielded  $7,500  in  timber. 

It  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  Mr. 
Shomaker,  leaving  his  desk  as  agricultural 
and  "Twice  A  Week"  editor  of  the  Seattle 


Post  Intelligencer,  and  resigning  several  public 
offices,  entered  upon  this  land  to  establish 
the  Olympic  Nature  Nursery.  He  began  at 
the  foundation,  cut  out  the  trees,  built  his 
home  and  planted  garden  and  flowers.  A 
year  ago  the  forest  fires  swept  over  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  burning  near  the 
dwelling  and  driving  the  family  to  the  boat 
for  protection.  Replanted,  the  place  has 
again  a  remarkable  start. 

Mr.  Shomaker  spoke  first  of  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  It  was  he  who 
initiated  the  question  of  the  clearing  and 
development  of  2,500,000  acres  of  timber  in 
western  Washington;  and  in  1898  the 
Washington  Logged- Off  Land  Association 
was  formed  and  elected  him  first  president. 

Logged-off  lands  are  those  from  which  all 
merchantable  timber  has  been  removed. 
They  appear  either  as  a  wilderness  of  fallen 
logs,  brush  and  small  trees,  or  a  cemetery  of 
stumps.  The  problem  of  getting  thes3 
lands  under  subjection  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  thinking  citizens.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Washington 
Improvement  Association  at  Chehalis  there 
were  physical  demonstrations  of  different 
methods  of  clearing  logged-off  lands;  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  will  show  all  over 
the  world  in  its  ten-thousand-foot  moving 
picture  film  of  the  West,  the  story  of  the 
logged-off  lands  from  the  forest  to  the 
orchard  or  field  of  grain;  and  the  agitation  is 
being  taken  up  all  along  the  line. 

While  the  region  of  logged-off  lands 
extends  from  northern  California  to  British 
Columbia,  the  problem  of  settling  western 
Washington  and  supplying  its  large  cities 
with  farm  products  chiefly  occupies  Joel 
Shomaker.  The  roller  of  the  old  typewriter 
in  his  lodge  in  the  wilderness  is  punctured 
with  the  emphatic  periods  which  terminate 
the  vigorous  sentences  of  his  pronuncia- 
mentos. 

"With  four  metropolitan  cities  in  western 
Washington,  its  farming  area  is  still  in  the 
pioneering  stage.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Bel- 
lingham  and  Everett  were  built  up,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  the  timber  and  fish- 
eries industries  and  the  discovery  of  ore  in 
Alaska.  Timbering  and  fisheries  are  on  the 
wane"  asserts  Mr.  Shomaker.  "In  both 
instances  the  source  of  supply  is  threatened 
with  exhaustion  and  is  being  hedged  about 
with  protections  and  restrictions  by  the 
government.  The  cities,  to  continue  in 
healthy  growth,  must  build  up  a  surrounding 
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rural  population  to  furnish  them  with  food 
products  and  in  return  patronize  them  in 
their  commerce  and  industries. 

"The  commercial  future  of  every  city  in 
western  Washington"  declares  the  sage  of 
Hood's  Canal,  "depends  upon  the  prompt 
solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  all  nonsense 
to  talk  about  building  up  permanent  and 
prosperous  merchandise  distributing  centers 
without  having  some  tangible  source  of 


Joel  Shomaker,  first  president  of  the  Washington  Logged-Off  Land 
Association,  who  initiated  the  question  of  clearing 
and  developing  2,500,000  acres  of  timber 


assets  outside  the  borders  of  municipalities. 
The  tributary  country  must  feed  the  city  or 
the  financial  failure  of  both  will  be  the 
result.  And  this  statement  is  not  pessimistic 
in  any  sense,  but  is  purely  a  business 
proposition. 

"Where, then,"  continues  Mr.  Shomakerin 
his  argument,  "shall  the  farmer  settle  in 
western  Washington?  There  remains  a 
little  river- bottom  land:  the  rest  is  all  forest. 


We  have  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  the 
markets,  the  climate,  the  civilization  for  a 
rural  population  of  five  hundred  thousand 
people.   And  we  have  the  logged-off  lands. 

"But  first  the  land  must  be  cleared.  The 
day  of  the  lone  farm  hunter  and  individual 
effort  in  such  enterprises  as  irrigation 
projects,  the  marketing  of  crops  and  the 
clearing  of  logged-off  lands  has  practically 
passed  away.  These  works  must  be  handled 
by  capitalists,  corporations, 
co-operative  associations  and 
state  and  national  govern- 
ments." 

"Furthermore,"  continued 
Mr.  Shomaker,  "the  man 
who  makes  a  home  on 
logged-off  land  must  be 
treated  as  a  business  man, 
and  given  the  same  latitude 
of  credit  as  that  extended 
to  the  merchant,  manufac- 
turer and  tradesman  of  the 
city.  Financiers  long  ago 
discovered  that  fact,  in 
dealing  with  the  wheat 
farmers  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington. Bankers  advanced 
money  to  buy  the  land,  pur- 
chase seed  and  machinery, 
and  harvest  the  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley. 
They  did  it  knowing  that 
unless  the  farmers  were 
assisted  the  country  would 
not  be  developed.  The  capi- 
tal, in  the  last  analysis,  is 
furnished  bv  the  people  from 
the  producing  acres." 

While  president  of  the 
Logged- Off  Land  Associa- 
tion Mr.  Shomaker  recom- 
mended that  a  $500,000 
corporation  be  organized, 
and  state  school  lands,  as- 
sessed at  $10  per  acre  by  the 
state  commission,  be  bought, 
cleared  and  sold  to  settlers.  The  South- 
western Washington  Development  Associa- 
tion later  adopted  this  recommendation  and 
is  now  at  work  at  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen. 

Another  tentative  proposition  made  by 
Mr.  Shomaker  is  that  the  state,  with  the 
school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  state 
school  lands,  clear  such  logged-off  lands  as 
it  still  owns  and  sell  them  at  market  value  on 
ten  years'  time  to  settlers. 
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The  cost  of  clearing,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  stumps  and  standing  and  fallen 
timber  upon  the  logged-off  lands,  and  the 
methods  used,  varies  from  $50  to  $200  an 
acre.  Cleared,  the  country  is  suited  to  the 
raising  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to 
dairying  and  poultry  farming.  The  rainfall 
is  abundant,  averaging  fifty  inches.  Some 
of  the  land  could  easily  be  irrigated,  making 
possible  a  succession  of  crops  and  a  different 
line  of  products. 

There  are  four  principal  methods  of  clear- 
ing in  vogue  in  western  Washington:  first, 
blowing  up  the  stumps  with  dynamite  and 
going  over  the  ground  with  donkey-engines 
and  hauling  together  the  stumps,  which  are 
then  fired;  second,  burning  out  with  a  blower, 
burning  the  stump  down  fourteen  inches, 
which  is  low  enough  for  the  plow;  third, 
stump-pulling  with  horses  and  a  cable,  a 
sort  of  giant  forceps  plan;  fourth,  charring 
by  removing  dirt  from  the  roots,  setting  fire 
to  them,  re-covering  with  earth  and  allowing 
the  fire  to  do  the  rest.  Of  the  methods  the 
third  and  fourth  can  best  be  employed  by 
the  individual.  The  fourth  is  claimed  to  be 
the  cheapest  of  the  methods,  and  with  the 
first  and  the  third  methods  Mr.  Shomaker 
thinks  that  the  cost  of  clearing  may  be 
largely  met  through  the  production  of  char- 
coal, and  the  extraction  from  the  stumps  of 
creosote,  turpentine  and  lubricating  oils. 
There  is  now  at  Anacortes  a  plant  for 
extracting  such  chemicals. 

Two  things  take  firm  hold  on  the  mind: 
facts  and  glamour.  The  sage  of  Hood's 
Canal  deals  in  both,  yet  most  commendably 
refrains  from  mixing  them.  Having  dis- 
cussed on  all  sides  a  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  logged-off  lands  of  the  West,  he 
proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the  beauties 
of  rural  life  and  the  fascinations  of  pioneering 
amid  ideal  surroundings.  "Is  it  good 
policy"  he  asked,  "to  continue  city  building 
at  the  expense  of  the  country?  While  the 
work  stands  out  in  monumental  grandeur,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  investment 
is  paying  or  will  continue  to  pay  large 
dividends  in  money,  morals  or  manhood." 

Answering  this  question  for  himself,  he 
has  chosen  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  which 
gave  him  to  the  city  in  his  youth,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  start  a  community  for  the 
raising  of  small  fruits  for  the  Seattle  markets, 
and  a  co-operative  cannery  to  dispose  of  the 


surplus  product.  What  he  is  looking  for  is 
families,  old-fashioned  families,  with  many 
children  to  pick  the  fruit  and  form  a  school 
district.  "Nature  Nursery"  means  going 
back  to  first  principles  by  experimenting 
with  and  improving  the  native  plants. 
In  attempting  to  centralize,  propagate  and 
improve  all  the  varieties  of  trees,  fruits  and 
flowers  in  his  vicinity,  Mr.  Shomaker  is 
doing  what  the  first  florists  and  gardeners  did 
in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  he  hopes  for 
results  that  will  rival  the  achievements  of 
Luther  Burbank.  The  library  in  his  living- 
room  consists  of  about  one  thousand 
volumes,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  de- 
voted to  agricultural  topics  and  nature 
study.  He  is  already  cultivating  the 
madrono,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock  with  an 
eye  to  ornament,  and  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  native  wild  fruits:  huckleberries, 
red  and  white,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
flowering  currant,  Oregon  grape  and  salal. 
All  about  his  house  he  has  replanted  ferns 
and  sells  the  plants  by  the  hundred  and  the 
fronds  by  the  thousand  to  Seattle  florists. 
The  fire  destroyed,  temporarily,  his  plan  for 
raising  the  rhododendron,  Washington's 
state  flower,  for  sale  on  a  great  scale.  We 
went  to  the  forty  acres  which  had  been 
devoted  to  this  triumph  of  the  wilderness' 
floriculture.  A  few  plants  had  survived  the 
holocaust,  and  the  nature-lover's  hand 
plucked  and  handled  the  superb  blooms  with 
the  same  habitual  kindliness  and  tenderness 
with  which  it  had  caressed  the  hair  of  his 
timid  baby  daughter. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  with  the  native 
flora,  Mr.  Shomaker  is  working  on  peonies 
which  he  brought  from  Yokohama,  and  with 
samples  of  various  fruit-trees,  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants  from  China,  Japan,  Russia 
and  all  the  Pacific  ocean  country,  furnished 
him  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to 
which  he  makes  reports  of  progress.  He 
keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  governmental 
scientific  work  and  receives  about  the  same 
line  of  reports  as  would  a  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Returning,  we  reached  the  pier  at 
an  enchanted  hour.  A  tender  thin  crescent 
moon  hung  in  the  sky:  so  wan  and  faint 
its  light  that  it  appeared  impossible  it  could 
illumine  aught  beyond  our  horizon.  In  the 
absolute  peace  there  seemed  no  other  world 
than  that  bounded  by  our  vision. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 


WHEN  I  called  for  my 
night  lessons  in  the  clas- 
sics Quan  Quock  Ming* 
was  smacking  his  lips 
gluttonously  over  the  last 
morsel  of  his  evening  meal. 

Fong  Fahf  was  standing  at  his  elbow 
watching  him  furtively  in  order  that  his 
wants  might  be  anticipated,  and  tossing 
her  child  incessantly  on  one  arm  so  that  no 
cry  should  disturb  her  honorable  husband's 
serenity. 

He  merely  glanced  up  and  grunted,  but 
she  gave  me  a  weary,  wistful  smile  of 
welcome. 

"Tea!"  growled  Quan  Quock  Ming. 

Fong  Fah  hastily  poured  another  cup  for 
him  and  he  sipped  it  noisily.  Then,  moving 
swiftly  but  softly,  she  placed  before  him  the 
basin  of  hot  water  and  cloth.  When  he  had 
laved  and  dried  his  greasy  fingers  he  rose 
from  the  table,  smacking  his  lips  and 
grunting  with  satisfaction  as  he  retired  to 
the  inner  apartment  to  smoke  and  to  rest. 

As  Fong  Fah  cleared  away  the  empty 
dishes,  for  he  had  not  left  so  much  as  a 
scrap  for  her,  I  saw  that  she  was  crying, 
but  without  sound  or  expression. 

I  had  often  seen  the  waters  of  sorrow 
spring  to  her  eyes  and  fall  upon  the  baby 
as  it  slept  in  her  arms,  or  upon  the  sewing 

*Bright  Country  Quan. 
tFlower  of  the  Fong  Family. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Dragon 

The  Slave 
Who 
Bought  Herself 

By  Grant  Carpenter 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  A.  CAHILL 


This  is  the  story  of  the  slave  who  bought 
herself,  by  heeding  the  word  of  a  prophet, 
and  lost  herself,  through  giving  a  cup  of  tea: 


as  it  lay  in  her  lap;  but  Quan  Quock  Ming 
seemed  never  to  observe  her  grief,  for  that 
was  her  own  affair,  nor  to  notice  the  child, 
for  it  was  a  girl  and  therefore  a  reproach, 
nor  to  watch  the  sewing  so  long  as  he  re- 
ceived the  usual  amount  of  money  from  the 
factory  across  the  street. 

"Why  do  you  shed  tears?  Is  it  because 
you  are  still  hungry?"  I  asked,  thinking  of 
our  first  meeting  on  the  ship  at  Hongkong 
when  she  was  a  stunted,  half-starved  girl 
fresh  from  the  famine  district  up  the  river. 

"I  have  enough  to  eat"  she  replied. 

"Is  it  then  because  you  have  not  borne 
your  honorable  husband  a  son?" 

"No;  he  can  take  a  secondary  wife  who 
will  bear  him  a  son." 

"Then  is  it  because  you  are  tired?" 

"No;  it  is  not  that. 
Though  a  wife  never 
rests  or  sleeps  and  is 
always  dressed,  ready 
to  attend  her  husband 
or  her  children  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  or 
night,  that  is  but  her 
duty,  and  she  would  be 
very  wicked  and  un- 
grateful to  complain. 
Besides  I  am  fortunate 
in  having  no  hus- 
band's mother  to  re- 
prove or  to  beat  me." 
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"Then  why  are  you  so  often  crying?" 

"From  hunger  of  the  heart — a  hunger  for 
news  of  my  mother  and  of  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  starving  when 
I  was  sold  for  half  a  mat  of  rice.  I  would  be 
content  and  cry  no  more,  even  though  the 
sea  is  always  between  us,  if  I  only  knew — " 

Quan  Quock  Ming,  like  Kung-foo-tsze*, 
could  have  said  of  himself,  quite  truthfully: 

"I  am  an  insatiable  student,  an  unwearied 
teacher." 

He  could  write  an  ode  in  the  ancient  style, 
which  is  unintelligible  without  explanation, 
or  he  could  compose  a  thesis  in  the  flowery 
style,  such  as  is  used  by  scholars  in  preparing 
essays.   Often  he  would  say  to  his  pupils: 

"If  the  Son  of  Heavenf  should  destroy  all 
the  books  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,!  as 
Shih  Huang-ti  did  twenty-one  centuries  ago, 
I  could  rewrite  the  Five  Classics  and  the 
Four  Books  from  memory  without  omitting 
a  single  character.  But  you,  who  are  to  be 
merely  laborers  or  merchants,  require  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  business  style  for  legal 
papers  and  commercial  correspondence, 
and  of  the  colloquial  style  for  letters  to  your 
personal  friends  and  relatives." 

While  he  was  teaching  them  to  observe, 
to  learn  and  to  record  everything  concerning 
their  families,  their  friends,  their  acquaint- 
ances and  even  their  enemies,  he  was  grow- 
ing in  repute  as  a  sage  and  a  prophet.  He 
could  tell  the  past  or  reveal  the  future  with 
perfect  ease  and  accuracy,  and  many  persons 
called  at  his  home  daily  to  receive  advice 
upon  perplexing  matters.  To  me,  who  was 
his  only  student  in  the  classics,  these  inter- 
ruptions were  always  welcome,  for  my 
lessons  were  wearisome,  and  the  discussion 
of  intimate  personal  affairs,  to  which  I  was 
permitted  to  listen,  was  diverting.  Often 
he  would  say  to  a  visitor: 

"The  day  is  not  propitious.  Come  at 
another  time"  and  then  to  me:  "I  could  have 
told  that  person  all  he  wishes  to  know  this 
very  day,  but  I  desire  that  you  should  learn 
all  you  can  concerning  him,  in  order  to  test 
your  abilities.  We  shall  see  how  near  you 
get  to  the  truth." 

The  progress  I  made  under -his  guidance 
was  marvelous,  for  by  listening  when  he 
subsequently  told  the  visitor  of  his  past  I 
found  that  I  had  made  few  and  only  trifling 
errors;  and  Quan  Quock  Ming  would  com- 
pliment me  upon  my  diligence  and  accuracy. 

I  was  reciting  from  the  Analects  of  Kung- 


foo-tsze,  repeating  over  and  over  again  this 
sentence  to  fix  it  in  my  memory: 

"Ah,  'tis  hopeless.  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  the  man  who  loves  virtue  as  he  loves 
beauty." 

Quan  Quock  Ming  was  reading  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  Golden  Medium"  and  pay- 
ing no  attention  whatever  to  me.  A  young 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  paused  an 
instant  as  though  in  doubt  whether  to  enter 
or  to  retreat.  When  I  halted  in  my  reci- 
tation she  advanced  the  three  paces,  gave 
the  three  salutations  and  stood  before  Quan 
Quock  Ming  with  head  respectfully  bowed, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

He  raised  his  eyes  slowly  from  his  book 
until  he  could  see  her  over  the  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  on  the  end  of  his  nose;  then  he 
threw  up  his  chin  with  a  jerk  and  stared 
at  her  long  and  seriously  through  the  glasses. 

The  girl  stood  with  downcast  eyes  while 
his  gaze  traveled  slowly  from  her  shining 
black  hair,  newly  dressed  and  held  with 
ornaments  of  gold,  jade,  opals  and  pearls, 
down  to  her  white  silk  stockings  and  em- 
broidered street  shoes;  then  swiftly  back  to 
her  face  that  was  like  an  almond,  first 
blanched  and  then  tinted.  Her  eyebrows 
were  shaven  to  delicate  arches  that  nearly 
touched  her  long  black  lashes  at  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  and  her  chin  came  to  a  point  so 
fine  that  it  seemed  to  pinch  her  carmine  lips 
into  a  dimpled  pout. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Quan  Quock 
Ming,  but  in  a  tone  so  mild  and  gentle  that 
it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  another. 

"Advice,  sir  scholar"  she  answered,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes. 

"Sit  down." 

She  found  a  stool,  removed  her  silk- 
padded  coat,  laid  it  across  her  knees,  buried 
her  folded  hands  in  the  tiger-fur  lining  and 
sat  quite  still.  Her  manner  was  of  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  awaiting  commands  pa- 
tiently and  obeying  them  promptly. 

Quan  Quock  Ming's  eyes  roved  over  her 
silken  garments,  richly  embroidered,  and 
rested  for  an  instant  upon  her  gold  and  jade 
bracelets  and  jeweled  fingers.  Then  he 
took  up  his  urn  of  question  sticks,  shook 
them  until  they  were  well  mixed  and  asked 
her  to  select  one.  As  he  took  it  from  her 
he  said: 

"I  know  naught  of  you;  naught  of  your 
honorable  ancestry;  and  naught  of  your 
personal  affairs ;  but  this  will  reveal  all  to  me." 

*Confucius.     tEmperor.  JChina. 
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She  paused  an  instant,  as  though  in  doubt  whether 
to  enter  or  to  retreat 

He  held  it  to  the  light,  squinting  at  the 
mysterious  characters  upon  it  and  muttering 
to  himself.  Then  he  turned  to  the  girl, 
saying: 

"You  are  Ah  Gum,*  of  the  family  of 
Chin,  and  you  are  owned  by  Loo  Yee.f 
He  bought  you  for  $1,000  after  Wong  Yick,j 
your  first  owner,  had  agreed  that  you  might 
buy  yourself  for  $1,800.  You  owe  so  much 
money  to  other  persons  that  you  cannot  see 
how  you  can  ever  buy  your  freedom.  Is  it 
not  true?" 

"It  is  true,  sir  scholar." 

"You  are  called  Suey  Sum§,  because  you 
seem  always  to  be  happy,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  you  have  a  contented  heart.  The  old 
woman  who  guards  you — Woo  Ho**  is  her 
name — beats  you  often;  and  you  know  very 
well  that  you  will  be  killed  if  you  run  away." 

"That  is  true,  sir  scholar;  and  you  can 
doubtless  tell  me  that  when  I  smile  all  day 
for  the  men  I  cry  all  night  for  my  mother; 
that  my  father,  who  was  very  poor,  died 
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when  I  had  lived  but  fourteen  years,  and 
his  relatives  sold  me  in  order  that  my  mother, 
who  was  his  secondary  wife,  might  live. 
It  was  quite  proper  that  they  should,  and  it 
is  only  right  that  I  should  be  obedient  and 
live  as  I  am  commanded  by  the  elders  of 
my  family — and  without  complaint.  I  am 
used  to  it — the  beatings  and  all — but  I  want 
my  freedom  so  that  I  can  return  to  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  my  mother  with 
money  enough  to  support  her  in  her  old  age." 

"In  this  country"  said  Quan  Quock  Ming, 
"there  are  few  women  and  many  men. 
You  are  young  and  beautiful.  Wait  and 
work  patiently,  and  in  time  some  prosperous 
man  will  buy  you  for  a  wife." 

"Then  my  owner  will  get  the  price  of  my 
freedom,  and  my  mother  will  get  nothing." 

"But  you  will  get  a  good  husband." 

"I  want  no  husband.  Wives  are  only 
furniture  and  mothers — the  slaves  of  their 
husbands  and  children." 

"Every  woman  should  marry,  for  no  man 
can  die  without  a  son." 

"That  is  true,  sir  scholar,  and  if  I  could 
first  gain  my  freedom,  so  that  my  mother 
would  get  the  wedding  present,  I  could 
endure  even  a  husband.  It  will  take  me  two 
years  at  least  to  earn  enough  to  buy  my 
freedom,  and  I  shall  hang  myself  rather  than 
work  that  long.  I  have  told  my  owner  so 
many  times.  Tell  me  how  I  can  get  enough 
to  buy  myself  quickly." 

"That  is  very  difficult,  but  it  may  be 
done — provided  you  have  been  obedient  to 
your  master,  respectful  to  the  gods  and 
have  not  otherwise  violated  the  rules  of 
propriety." 

"I  have  been  obedient  to  my  master  and 
respectful  to  the  gods,  and  I  have  observed 
the  rules  of  propriety  so  far  as  I  know  them." 

"There  is  but  one  way  that  you  can  earn 
money  quickly — in  the  lottery." 

"I  have  been  trying  to  win  in  the  lotteries 
for  two  years,  sir  scholar,  but  fortune  is 
against  me,  and  I  have  already  lost  what 
would  have  paid  for  my  freedom  if  I  had 
saved  it." 

"You  have  doubtless  bought  tickets  every 
day." 

"I  have  played  in  the  daytime  and  night- 
time drawings  of  all  the  companies — and 
even  in  the  second  companies." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  second  com- 
panies?" 

*Gold.     fProsperous  Loo.     JBenefit  Yick. 
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" Surely  you  know  what  they  are,  sir 
scholar." 

" Certainly,  but  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
understand  them." 

"When  the  fan  qnai*  officials  are  meddle- 
some the  lottery  drawings  are  held  in  the 
city  across  the  bay.  The  agents  here  must 
deliver  to  the  companies  before  three  o'clock 
their  reports  of  all  tickets  sold.  At  that 
hour  the  daytime  drawing  is  held,  and  the 
result  is  sent  by  a  messenger,  who  cannot 
get  here  before  four  o'clock.  Between 
three  and  four  the  agents  sell  tickets  on  their 
own  account,  paying  all  losses  and  keeping 
all  profits.  These  are  called  second  com- 
panies." 

"That  is  quite  right.  There  must  be  a 
way  to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  the 
money  of  the  lotteries.  I  shall  have  to  make 
sacrifices  at  the  Tien  How  Temple  before  I 
can  advise  you.  Come  tomorrow  at  two 
o'clock." 

"I  will  come,  sir  scholar." 

Suey  Sum  put  on  her  coat,  bowed  and 


departed,  and  Quan  Quock  Ming  sat  staring 
at  the  door  long  after  she  had  gone.  Then 
he  sighed  deeply,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  stomach,  rested 
his  chin  upon  his  breast,  closed  his  eyes  and 
pondered.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head, 
rubbed  his  hands  together,  smiled  broadly 
and  said: 

"It  will  be  very  easy." 

Quan  Quock  Ming  looked  often  at  the 
clock  and  the  door  before  Suey  Sum  came. 
He  nodded  her  to  the  stool  opposite  him, 
and  she  sat  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded 
hands  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  while  he 
studied  her  narrowly  and  waited  for  her  te 
raise  her  eyes.  When  she  glanced  up  with- 
out raising  her  chin  he  smiled,  and  she 
twisted  her  shoulders  nervously. 

"Have  you  any  advice  for  me  today,  sir 
scholar?"  she  asked. 

"Will  you  follow  it  if  I  give  it?" 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  sir 

*Foreign  devil. 
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"I  won!  I  won!"  cried  Suey  Sum,  and  began  throwing  gold  by  the  handful  upon  the  table 


scholar.  I  must  have  my  freedom  or  I 
shall  die." 

"You  are  well  known  at  the  lottery 
agencies,  are  you  not?" 

"At  every  one.  My  ill  fortune  is  so  well 
known  that  they  are  eager  for  my  patronage." 

"Then  go  at  once  and  buy  one  fifty-cent 
ticket  at  each  of  the  ten  agencies  where  you 
are  best  known,  marking  always  the  same 
characters.  And  play  only  in  the  Tie  Loy* 
Company." 

"I  have  no  money,  sir  scholar." 

"Then  pledge  one  of  your  bracelets  with 
a  money-lender.  Be  sure  to  say  at  each 
agency:  'I  have  been  compelled  to  pawn  a 
bracelet  in  order  to  play,  but  I  shall  win 
enough  to  buy  my  freedom  or  lose  all  I 
have.'  After  three  o'clock  return  to  the 
same  agencies  and  buy  at  each  another 
fifty-cent  ticket  in  the  second  companies. 
Come  again  at  noon  tomorrow  and  tell  me 
what  success  you  have  had." 

There  was  disappointment  on  Suey  Sum's 
face  when  she  came,  and  she  said  at  once: 

"Sir  scholar,  I  lost." 

"I  knew  you  would"  replied  Quan  Quock 
Ming,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 


"But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  to  win." 

"I  must  first  teach  you  how  to  lose." 

"I  have  done  nothing  else  for  years." 

"Either  do  as  I  tell  you  without  question, 
or  walk  your  way"  said  Quan  Quock  Ming 
severely. 

"I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  sir  scholar,  even 
if  I  must  pawn  my  clothing,  for  I  trust  you." 

"That  is  well.  Go  again  today  and  do 
exactly  as  you  did  yesterday.  Pledge  your 
bracelets  as  you  need  money,  complain 
much  of  your  losses  and  shed  a  few  tears  if 
you  can." 

"I  do  not  know  which  is  the  easier,  sir 
scholar." 

Each  day  Suey  Sum  returned  to  tell  of  her 
ill  fortune,  and  each  day  Quan  Quock  Ming 
advised: 

"Do  again  today  as  you  did  yesterday." 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  foreign 
devils  came  to  Quan  Quock  Ming's  house 
and  placed  upon  the  wall  the  instrument 
for  wire  talking,  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
prophet  was  saying  to  the  slave  girl: 

"You  are  good  and  obedient.  You  have 
learned  how  to  lose,  and  now  I  shall  tell 

*Money  Come  Peacefully. 
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you  how  to  win.  The  gods  will  instruct  me 
through  this  machine  of  the  foreign  devils. 
Take  this  pen  and  ink  and  mark  the  char- 
acters as  I  instruct  you." 

Soon  there  came  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and 
Quan  Quock  Ming  put  the  hand  piece  of 
the  instrument  to  his  ear. 

"Be  ready"  he  said  to  Suey  Sum.  "Earth 
— cloud  —  flood — moon  — heat — autumn  — 
winter — gold"  he  called,  and  then  left  the 
instrument.  "Go  at  once  to  the  ten  agencies 
that  you  have  been  patronizing  and  at  each 
mark  those  characters  upon  a  fifty-cent 
ticket  of  the  Tie  Loy  Company.   For  the 


other  two  mark  any  but  'dew'  and  'gem/ 
for  they  are  also  winning  characters." 

"Then  why  should  I  not  mark  them,  too?" 

"Your  winnings  on  ten  characters  would 
be  more  than  the  second  companies 
could  pay.  All  will  grumble  as  it  is,  and 
some  may  even  refuse,  but  we  shall  see 
about  that.  The  instant  the  drawings  come 
from  across  the  bay  collect  the  money  and 
come  to  me." 

Within  an  hour  Suey  Sum  came  running  in . 

"I  won!  I  won!"  she  cried,  and  began 
throwing  gold  by  the  handful  upon  the 
table. 
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"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would?" 
said  Quan  Quock  Ming  sternly. 

"Yes;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now,  sir 
scholar.  Such  great  good  fortune!  Now  I 
shall  be  able  to  buy  my  freedom  and  return 
to  the  Middle  Kingdom.  And  my  mother 
will  be  rich !" 

Suey  Sum  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands 
with  joy,  and  then  she  dropped  upon  a  stool, 
flung  her  arms  upon  the  table,  buried  her 
face  in  them  and  wept.  Quan  Quock  Ming 
frowned,  shook  his  head  and  clicked  his 
tongue,  and  then  gathered  the  coin  into 
stacks. 

"All  have  not  paid,  or  you  have  been 
cheated"  he  said,  as  he  finished  counting  it. 

"It  does  not  matter,  sir  scholar.  There 
is  still  enough"  sobbed  Suey  Sum. 

"Who  are  the  thieves  that  would 
rob  an  unfortunate  girl?" 

"Sang  Wo*  and  Tai  Yickf  re- 
fused to  pay,  saying  they  had  been 
tricked." 

"I  shall  see  that  they  pay. 
Return  to  your  master  now,  and 
let  me  negotiate  with  him  for  your 
freedom.  I  will  be  able  to  make 
a  better  bargain  than  you,  and  it 
must  be  done  promptly,  else  he 
may  hear  of  your  good  fortune  and 
demand  a  higher  price." 

"Do  not  haggle  with  him,  sir 
scholar.  I  am  so  eager  to  see  my 
mother  that  I  can  hardly  wait  a 
day." 

Suey  Sum  dried  her  eyes  and 
went  away  slowly  and  weakly,  like 
one  who  has  been  ill.  As  she 
passed  through  the  outer  room 
she  stopped  to  look  at  Fong  Fah 
sewing  buttons  on  shirts  and  jouncing  her 
baby  on  her  knee.  Fong  Fah  glanced  up 
and  smiled  in  her  friendly  way. 

"You  are  a  wife  and  a  mother"  said  Suey 
Sum,  "and  still  you  are  a  slave." 

"You  are  a  slave"  replied  Fong  Fah, 
softly,  "but  still  you  are  free." 

"I  would  rather  be  a  slave  of  the  world 
than  the  wife  of  a  man;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  child  like  yours — if  I  were  sure  it 
would  never  be  a  slave." 

"Or  a  wife"  said  Fong  Fah. 

Suey  Sum  touched  the  baby's  cheek 
lightly  with  her  finger-tips  amd  went  her  way. 

"I  sent  for  you,  Loo  Yee,  to  ask  you  to 
fix  a  price  upon  the  slave  girl,  Suey  Sum" 
said  Quan  Quock  Ming. 


"Are  you  seeking  an  investment  or  a 
secondary  wife?"  asked  Loo  Yee. 

"I  am  prepared  to  buy  this  girl.  Be  good 
enough  to  state  your  price." 

"I  will  sell  her  for  $3,000." 

"That  is  too  much." 

"The  price  at  which  she  may  buy  herself 
has  been  fixed  at  $1,800,  and  she  owes  the 
interest  for  nearly  two  years  at  three  per 
cent  a  month.  The  price  I  have  given  you 
is  merely  principal  and  interest." 

"I  will  pay  $2,200.  That  is  principal 
and  interest  at  one  per  cent." 

"I  cannot  accept  it.  I  would  lose  too 
much." 

"She  may  die  or  run  away,  and  then  you 
would  lose  all." 


One  fifty -cent  ticket,  marking  always  the  same  characters" 


"You  are  taking  the  same  risk  if  you 
buy  her." 

"I  am  willing  to  take  some  risk,  but  not 
all." 

"I  will  meet  you  halfway.  I  will  accept 
$2,500." 

"I  will  pay  it.  Here  is  the  preliminary 
present  to  bind  the  bargain"  and  Quan 
Quock  Ming  handed  him  a  few  small  coins. 
"Draw  your  writing  of  sale  and  deliver  the 
girl.   The  money  will  be  ready." 

As  Loo  Yee  departed  a  kinsman  of  Quan 
Quock  Ming's  entered. 

"I  did  everything,  venerable  uncle,  as 
you  directed"  he  said.  "I  attended  the 
drawing,  and  the  very  instant  it  was  com- 

*Gain  Peace.     tGreat  Profit. 
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pleted  I  ran  to  the  speaking-machine  and 
repeated  to  you  the  numbers  that  had  been 
drawn.   Was  it  successful?" 

"It  was  successful,  but  Sang  Wo  and  Tai 
Yick  refuse  to  pay,  saying  it  was  a  trick. 
Take  these  tickets  and  collect  the  money. 
They  will  hardly  dare  refuse  a  hatchetman 
of  the  Suey  Sing  Tong*.  Do  whatever  is 
necessary,  and  I  guarantee  everything." 

"If  they  refuse  they  will  carry  their  coffins 
on  their  backs." 

"Sir  scholar,  you  did  not  tell  me  that  this 
girl  had  won  nearly  $5,000  in  the  lottery" 
complained  Loo  Yee  when  he  came  to 
deliver  Suey  Sum. 

"Loo  Yee,  you  did  not  tell  me  that  this 
girl  has  frequently  threatened  to  hang  her- 
self and  owes  much  money." 

"Here  is  your  writing  and  your  slave." 

"Here  is  your  money." 

Loo  Yee  went  his  way,  shaking  his  head 
and  grumbling  over  the  bad  bargain  he 
had  made. 

"Loo  Yee  gave  me  account  of  your  debts, 
and  I  have  paid  them  all"  said  Quan  Quock 
Ming  to  Suey  Sum. 

♦United  Victory  Society. 


"Then,  sir  scholar,  I  am  quite  free?" 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  free." 

"And  how  much  money  have  I  left?" 

"Nothing.  It  was  necessary  to  use  much 
for  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  so  that  they  would 
instruct  me  how  to  proceed,  and  there  were 
other  expenses." 

"It  is  no  matter.  I  can  soon  earn  enough 
to  take  me  back  to  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  keep  my  mother  in  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  But  how  can  I  ever 
pay  you,  sir  scholar?" 

"Very  easily,  Suey  Sum.  Give  me  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Suey  Sum  poured  the  tea,  spilled  a  little 
on  the  floor  for  good  luck  and  handed  it  to 
Quan  Quock  Ming.   He  drank  it  quickly. 

"Now  you  should  be  very  happy,  Suey 
Sum.  Your  freedom  has  been  bought,  and 
you  have  given  the  ceremonial  cup.  You 
are  no  longer  a  slave,  but  my  secondary 
wife.  Assist  Fong  Fah  with  the  evening 
meal.   I  am  hungry." 

"Aih-h-yah!"  cried  Suey  Sum,  as  she 
fell  to  the  floor. 

" Women  are  weak  and  foolish"  said 
Quan  Quock  Ming. 


This  is  the  fifth  tale  in  a  series  of  "inside  stories"  of  Chinese  life  in  America.  They  form,  in 
reality,  the  biography  of  Little  Pete,  late  boss  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  The  sixth  narrative, 
"A  Sacrifice  to  the  Gods,"  will  appear  next  month. 


The  King 

By  Rosalie  M.  Cody 

In  olden  time,  when  heralds  came  apace 
And  boldly  challenged  in  the  Kingly  Name, 
Great  gates  of  brazen  bolts  and  massive  frame 

Obeyed  the  summons  and,  straightway,  give  place. 

All  custom  changes  with  a  changing  race, 
But  evermore  has  this  remained  the  same 
Since  first,  with  power,  demand  for  ingress  came 

From  him  who  carried  high  the  royal  mace. 

Today,  all  beetling  barricades  go  down 

At  name  of  him  who  lightly  wears  the  crown : 
And  baffling  walls  in  sudden  ruin  fall 
When  loudly  rings,  and  rings  again  the  cajl, 

"Give  way !  Give  way !  The  monarch  comes,  in  truth ; 

" Clear-eyed,  broad-chested,  lion-hearted  Youth." 


Turning  right  or  left,  one  sees,  by  a  purpose  of  the  builders  that  is  inspirational,  a  patio,  full  of  yellow 
light,  musical  with  the  tinkle  of  a  fountain,  splashed  with  the  purples  and  crimsons  of  luxuriant  bloom 


The  House  of  the  Double  Garden 

By  Eleanor  Gates 


YOU  turn  a  sudden  corner,  and  see 
it  looming  ahead  like  a  long 
battleship  painted  for  times  of 
peace,  and  berthed  in  the  dry- 
dock  of  this  sheltered  swale — a 
battleship  with  ports  from  stem  to  stern  for 
the  black  out  thrust  snouts  of  her  gunnage; 
at  second  glance,  it  is  a  high  rampart  with  a 
single  merlon  of  three  loopholes — an  armed 
and  double-arched  wall  for  defense;  de- 
scending, it  proves  to  be  what  it  looks — a 
fortification,  the  last  in  a  chain  of  such  that 
reaches  from  San  Diego  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
For  here,  in  the  mountain-  and-sea-town  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  built  so  as  to  block  the 
narrow  way  between  roadstead  and  forest- 
slope,  is  another  of  those  citadels  equipped 
against  the  lack  of  everything  necessary, 
desirable,  convenient  and  entertaining. 
This  is  the  Casa  del  Rey — and  the  ink  is 
scarcely  dry  on  the  first  pages  of  its  muster- 
roll. 

It  is  new — so  new  that  the  ivy  is  only  just 
getting  a  first  grasp  on  rough  bright  walls 
where,  by  the  simple  alchemy  of  paint,  the 


sun  (even  on  the  grayest  of  sea-days)  seems 
constantly  to  be  striking.  But  for  all  its 
newness  you  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
romance  toward  this  red-tiled  building  of 
Spanish  design.  No  matter  from  which 
part  of  the  state  you  hail,  it  will  suggest  some 
bell-walled  mission,  or  some  story  of  early 
days.  And  you  think  it  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  see  come  out 
through  its  wide  entrance  a  brown-cowled 
Brother  of  the  White  Cord. 

You  enter  "the  garden-room" — long  and 
wide  and  high;  glass-walled  on  two  sides; 
built  up,  across  a  third,  with  a'massive  deep- 
throated  fireplace.  This  is  the  room  of  the 
double  garden.  For  turning  right  or  left, 
one  sees — by  a  purpose  of  the  builders  that  is 
inspirational — a  patio,  full  of  yellow  light, 
musical  with  the  tinkle  of  a  fountain, 
splashed  with  the  purples  and  crimsons  of 
luxuriant  bloom. 

There  are  rooms  above — two  rectangles  of 
them.  The  outer  ones  look  upon  moun- 
tains, town  and  sea.  In  these  one  sleeps 
under  the  guns,  with  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
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It  looms  ahead  like  a  long  battleship,  painted  for  times  of  peace.  This  is  the  Casa  Del  Rey,  at  Santa  Cruz, 

Casino,  set  in  a  blaze  of  color  at  the 


booming  against  the  windows  and  mingling 
with  the  joyous  piping  of  children  and  early 
bathers.  There  is  a  second  rectangle  that 
commands  the  patios,  and  to  these  (all 
garden-rooms  in  themselves)  the  beat  of  the 
surf  comes  only  dully,  and  voices  not  at  all. 
But  the  great  "garden-room"  will  charm  the 
guests  from  them  all.  Here,  on  sunny  days, 
is  grateful  coolness,  the  restful  play  of  water 
after  the  boom  of  the  sea,  and  green  growth. 
When  the  fog  is  in,  or  a  storm  sweeps  down 
from  Loma  Prieta,  here  is  warmth,  and 
bloom  and  brightness  in  the  patios.  And  in 
the  huge  grate  is  springing  the  scarlet 
flowers  of  a  fire. 

But  the  Casa  del  Rey  is  a  house  of  double- 
gardens  in  a  larger  sense.  For  Santa  Cruz, 
with  a  temperature  that  varies  little  from 
season  to  season,  opens  her  doors  one  way 
against  the  mountains,  and  the  other  way 
into  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  same  hour,  she 
offers  all  the  pleasures  of  beach  and  bay  as 
well  as  those  that  can  be  found  in  torrent- 
filled  gorge  and  forest-covered  steeps. 

What  a  recreation-place  for  those  families 
that  are  divided  in  their  tastes  respecting  the 
outdoors !  As  well  as  for  those  other  families 
who  like  variety  during  a  vacation  however 
long  or  limited !  Turn  left,  and  you  tread  on 
the  foam-ruffled  skirts  of  the  sea;  turn  right, 
and  you  step  on  the  fern-embroidered  edge 
of  the  forest. 

Turn  left !  A  triple-arched  bridge  leads 
away  from  "the  garden-room"  to  the  Casino, 
the  ocean-breezes,  the  sand  and  the  deep 
salt.   The  Casino   is   a  mammoth  play- 


house, Arabic  in  its  gay  towers  and  coloring, 
and  with  an  arcaded  front  to  the  water.  In 
"winter"  you  breakfast  in  "the  garden- 
room"  of  the  Casa,  before  a  crackling  blaze; 
but  in  summer  you  cross  by  the  bridge  to  a 
grill  that  commands  the  bay.  Here  within 
sound  of  the  surf  one  may  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry.  There  is  a  glassed-in  room  for  those 
diners  who  prefer  indoors;  an  open  balcony 
for  those  who  like  the  wind  fluttering  in 
their  sleeves.  There  is  a  "sun-room"  to  rest 
in,  high  over  the  gay  beach;  there  is  a 
polished  floor  and  a  tireless  band  for  the 
hours  after  dinner. 

Dining,  dancing,  music,  tennis,  wading, 
bathing,  boating,  fishing,  riding,  rambling 
paths  that  follow  the  cliffs,  resting  in  the  warm 
sand — these,  and  more,  are  the  pleasures 
offered  at  the  end  of  the  high  arched  bridge. 

Face  right ! 

With  the  sea  glimmering  at  your  back; 
with  the  Casa  del  Rey  and  its  flanking 
"cottage  city"  out  of  sight  in  the  sheltered 
hollow;  with  scarce  a  gilded  cupola  of  the 
Casino  showing,  there  opens  a  fresh  world 
of  delight.  For  you  pass  from  the  riot  of 
color,  gay  laughter  and  splashing — to  the 
heart  of  a  redwood  forest ! 

Other  sea-towns  of  the  West  have  moun- 
tains behind  them.  Are  they  such  moun- 
tains as  these? — opal  in  the  near  distance;  a 
crisp  green  close  at  hand,  where  a  wilderness 
of  Christmas  trees,  giants  and  pigmies,  lift 
themselves  tremulous  with  life. 

You  push  through  the  town,  up  the  wide 
winding  street  that  trends  mountainward — 
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toward  an  outdoor  cathedral  of  colossal 
spires.  You  cross  some  sunny  clearings  first, 
where,  if  it  is  early  in  the  year,  you  will  find 
wild  pansies  yellowing  the  south-facing 
slopes,  sharing  the  soil  with  the  scarlet- 
cockaded  Indian  paint-brush. 

Here  is  wild  life  in  plenty.  The  gray 
squirrel  coughs  down  at  you  from  pine  or 
laurel;  you  pause  with  something  of  respect 
to  let  Monsieur  Polecat  pass  by;  or  you 
retreat  with  even  more  respect  (and  some 
celerity !)  to  allow  a  cat  of  another  color  the 
right  of  way.  A  fox  with  a  tawny  coat 
romps  from  thicket  to  thicket,  like  the  latest 
things  in  muffs  come  to  life.  And  yonder, 
lurking  in  the  near  distance,  and  tempting 
you  forward,  is  a  yellow-gray  coyote. 

You  are  tempted — and  find  yourself  in  a 
deep  gorge  sweet  with  maidenhair  from 
which  swing  dew-jeweled  cobwebs,  hedged 
with  tall  brakes  and  clamorous  with  tum- 
bling water. 

And  here,  thus  quickly,  you  have  passed 
from  the  sport  of  fishing  king  salmon  in  the 
deep  salt,  to  the  royal  sport  of  trouting ! 

Next,  panting  with  the  climb,  and  with 
your  view  cut  off  by  the  craggy  edge  of  that 
steep  pitch,  accidentally,  and  all  in  one 
wonderful  moment,  without  even  being 
warned  by  the  sudden  uncommon  fragrance 
of  the  air,  you  fairly  stumble  in  among 
them — the  redwoods! 

They  lift  their  great  tapering  shafts  three 
hundred  feet  above  you.  It  is  the  best  part 
of  a  hundred  feet  around  the  base  of  their 
deep-red  boles.    You  gape;  you  exclaim; 


and  finally,  overcome,  and  hungry  before 
your  hour,  you  settle  down  to  eat,  and  gaze 
upward,  and  pull  out  " stickers,"  and  share 
the  tiny  remnant  of  a  large  lunch  with  a 
saucy  jay. 

You  make  your  "next-day"  plans  at  night, 
looking  out  from  under  the  bannered  wall 
of  Casa  del  Rey.  It  is  a  moonlight  night,  or, 
better  still,  there  are  only  the  stars.  Left, 
over  the  oriental  silhouette  of  the  Casino, 
you  can  see  the  lights  of  a  far-off  passing 
steamer;  right,  looking  mountainward,  the 
yellow  lights  among  the  redwoods  that  are 
the  beacons  of  camps  on  distant  canon-sides. 
Beyond  the  seaboard  the  ship's-bell  is 
striking;  from  the  mountain  sound  the  bells 
of  a  "freighter"  that  is  coming  down  from 
the  long  divide. 

Which  way,  at  sun-up,  will  you  go?  Will 
you  answer  to  the  call  of  the  ocean — that  one 
voice  ceaselessly  booming?  Will  you  go 
where  a  pipe-organ,  keyed  by  the  wind  and 
choired  by  the  birds,  forever  plays  in  the 
lofty  roof  of  the  forest? 

The  House  of  the  Double  Garden — in  a 
double  sense!  It  is  gardened  within,  to 
right  and  left  by  its  patios:  it  is  gardened  to 
right  and  left  without.  On  one  hand  is  the 
garden  of  the  mountains,  cool,  mysterious, 
fragrantly  inviting;  on  the  other  is  the 
doubly  mysterious,  mist-brushed,  changeful 
garden  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  reflecting 
what  has  been  called  the  "personality"  of  California's 
great  tourist  hotels.  In  the  next  number  Bertram  Works 
will  write  of  the  Van  Nuys,  in  the  center  of  Los  Angeles' 
sunburst  of  trolley  lines. 
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Chapters  XXIV  to  XXV 
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Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters:  Carmen  Gaylor,  Spanish-born  beauty,  the  owner  of  a  fifty-thousand-acre 
ranch  in  Kern  county,  California,  rich  by  the  demise  of  an  unlamented  husband,  is  infatuated  with  her  neighbor, 
Nickson  Hilliard,  who  is  indifferent  to  her  allurements.  Hilliard  is  a  type  of  the  self-made  western  man.  Formerly 
the  cowboy  foreman  of  the  Gaylor  ranch,  he  buys  land  from  Mrs.  Gaylor  upon  the  passing  of  his  employer,  strikes 
oil,  and  goes  on  a  trip  to  New  York  City,  where  he  finds  in  "Mrs.  A.  V.  May"  the  "golden-haired  angel  of  his 
dreams."  "Mrs.  May"  is  the  incognito  of  Angela,  Princess  di  Sereno,  who  has  left  her  title,  her  palace  and  her 
expensive  in-name-only  husband  in  Rome,  to  go  to  glorious  California,  the  land  where  her  beloved  father  made  the 
money  she  inherited.  Nick  becomes  the  knight-errant  of  his  fair  fellow-traveler.  Carmen  does  not  grow  sus- 
picious of  his  delayed  return,  for  had  he  not  declared,  when  she  intimated  that  he  might  sell  out  and  live  in  New 
York:  "No  fear.  California's  my  paradise?"  When  Angela  arrives  in  Los  Angeles  "the  spell"  of  the  splendid  West 
is  upon  her  and  she  lingers  with  her  maid,  sight-seeing.  En  route  she  has  quarreled  with  Nick,  who  buys  a  motor 
and  follows  her  in  chauffeur's  disguise.  Angela's  automobile  breaks  down,  Nick  goes  to  the  rescue,  they  motor 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  encounter  a  woman  acquaintance  of  Angela  who  knew  her  abroad  as  the  Princess  and  who 
is  urged  not  to  reveal  Angela's  identity.  After  a  romantic  adventure  in  the  San  Miguel  Mission,  Angela,  deciding 
to  avoid  a  love  affair  with  Nick,  travels  to  Monterey.  But  they  meet  again  in  San  Francisco,  another  adventure 
follows,  and  Nick  becomes  Angela's  escort  on  a  trip  through  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


SHE  knows  where  we  are  going"  said 
Angela.  "She's  a  quick-witted  girl, 
and  I  shan't  worry  about  her.  I 
i  mean  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— and  because  of  everything." 
So  the  stage  rolled  on,  into  the  gate  of  the 
Yosemite;  and  Kate  remained  on  the  ve- 
randa of  the  hotel  at  El  Portal,  consoling 
herself,  when  she  had  retrieved  Timmy,  by 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  an  old  number  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  ago.  She  found  it  so  inter- 
esting and  absorbing,  one  page  in  particular, 
that  when  the  next  coach  bound  for  the 
Sentinel  Hotel  came  along,  she  forgot  to 
fight  for  a  place  until  it  was  too  late  to 
fight.  There  was  not  another  stage  bound 
for  that  destination  until  tomorrow.  And 
tomorrow  Mrs.  May  and  Mr.  Hilliard  were 
going  on  somewhere  else,  Kate  could  not 
remember  where. 

Seeing  her  dismay,  the  manager  of  the 
hotel  took  pity  upon  the  pretty  Irish  girl. 
"Never  mind"  said  he.  "You  can  'phone 
from  here  to  the  Sentinel.  When  your  lady 
arrives  there  this  afternoon,  she'll  find  your 
message,  and  know  what's  happened.  Then 
she  can  phone  back  what  she  wants  you 
to  do." 


"But  I  won't  get  to  her  tonight,  will  I?" 

wailed  Kate. 

"No,  you  won't  get  to  her  tonight"  he 
echoed.  "But  I  guess  she  isn't  so  helpless 
she  can't  do  up  her  back  hair  without  you, 

is  she?" 

"Her  blouse  buttons  up  behind"  Kate 
murmured,  as  one  murmurs  in  a  painful 
dream.  "And,  oh,  by  the  powers,  if  I 
haven't  got  her  nightgown  in  this  dressing- 
bag!" 

Naturally  the  manager  was  not  deeply 
interested  in  Mrs.  May's  nightgown.  As 
for  Mrs.  May  herself,  she  was  not  yet  con- 
scious of  the  loss  of  it.  She  was  thinking, 
at  first,  about  the  picture  which  she  had  not 
seen,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and 
the  girl's  exclamation:  "I  hope  they  won't 
be  killed !"  Then  later,  of  the  valley  through 
whose  door  she  had  just  entered  with  Nick 
Hilliard,  the  wonderful  hidden  valley, 
which  Indians  knew  and  loved,  long  before 
a  few  cattle-seeking  American  soldiers  fer- 
reted out  the  cherished  secret. 

The  voice  of  the  river  Merced  drowned 
the  dull  voice  of  the  past  which  had  suddenly 
called  to  her.  It  was  a  gay,  laughing  voice 
that  sang  among  the  tumbled  rocks  sent 
down  to  the  Merced  for  playthings,  by  her 
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tall  brothers  the  mountains;  and  the  voices 
of  pines  and  cedars  answered,  all  singing 
the  same  high  song  in  the  same  language — 
the  language  of  nature.  Only,  they  sang 
in  different  tones  and  different  keys,  soprano 
and  contralto,  tenor  and  bass.  The  song 
was  so  sweet  that  no  one  could  think  of 
anything  else,  unless  it  might  be  of  love; 
for  the  song  told  of  love,  because  nature 
is  love. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  warmed  the 
air,  the  valley  was  like  a  great  box  full  of 
rare  spices,  such  as  the  Three  Wise  Men  of 
the  East  carried  for  an  offering  when  they 
followed  their  star;  a  secret  golden  box  was 
the  valley,  high-sided,  with  a  lid  of  turquoise 
and  sapphire  which  was  the  sky  itself. 

The  deep  still  trout-pools  of  the  Merced 
— bravest  and  strongest  river  of  the  valley — 
were  colored  like  beds  of  purple  pansies;  or 
they  were  vivid  green,  glinting  with  sparks 
of  gold,  like  the  wings  of  a  Brazilian  beetle. 
Far  down  in  the  clear  depths,  Angela  caught 
glimpses  of  darting  fish,  swift  as  silver 
arrows  shot  from  an  unseen  bow.  And 
close  to  the  sky,  high  on  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  Yosemite  treasure-chest,  were  curiously 
traced  bas-reliefs,  which  might  have  been 
carved  by  a  dead  race  of  giants;  heads  of 
elephants,  profiles  of  Indians  and  titanic 
tortoises,  most  of  them  appropriately  and 
whimsically  named  by  ancient  pioneers. 

"The  Yosemite!"  Angela  said,  over  and 
over  again  to  herself,  as  if  she  hummed  a 
refrain  of  music.  "I'm  really  in  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley!" 

Once,  in  the  fragrant  heart  of  a  forest, 
a  deer  sprang  out  onto  the  road,  and  stood 
alert,  quiverings  as  the  stage  lumbered 
heavily  toward  it,  through  sparkling 
dust  like  powdered  rubies.  Then,  sudden  /, 
when  the  horses  were  almost  upon  it,  the 
delicate  creature  bounded  away,  vanishing 
among  the  thick  green  shadows  which  had 
given  it  birth,  as  a  diving  fish  is  swallowed 
up  by  water  and  lost  to  sight.  This  moving 
picture  would  linger  in  Angela's  memory 
as  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  day;  but  the 
great  cataracts  did  their  startling  best, 
eventually,  to  paint  out  the  earlier  pictures. 

Even  the  first  slender  forerunners  of  the 
mighty  torrents  were  unforgetable  and 
individual.  Long  ethereally  floating  white 
feathers,  drooping  from  the  heads  of  tre- 
mendous boulders  that  were  gray  with  the 
glossy  grayness  of  old  silver:  mere  plumes 
on  the  helmets  of  that  advance-guard  who 


marched  ahead  of  the  white  heroes  to  whom 
the  valley  was  a  hidden  camp.  Cascades 
were  everywhere;  and  the  weaving  of  many 
diamond  skeins  of  water,  behind  a  dark 
foreground  of  motionless  trees,  was  like  the 
ceaseless  play  of  human  thought,  behind 
inscrutable  faces,  whose  expression  never 
changed. 

Yet  these  silver  tapestries,  pearl-em- 
broidered, were  but  the  binding  for  the 
Book  of  the  Valley,  the  great  poem  of  the 
waterfalls;  and  as  the  stage  brought  them 
near  the  home  of  mighty  cataracts,  Nick 
and  Angela  noticed  that  the  atmosphere 
became  mysteriously  different.  The  sky 
rolled  down  a  blue  curtain,  to  trail  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley  like  a  veil  suspended 
before  an  altar  piece.  Through  this  curtain 
of  exquisite  texture — bright  as  spun  glass, 
transparent  as  star  sapphires,  and  faintly 
shimmering — their  gaze  traveled  toward 
soaring  peaks  and  magic  boulders,  which 
seemed  to  rise  behind  the  sky  instead  of 
against  it.  Then,  suddenly,  out  gleamed 
the  diamond  dome  of  the  Bridal  Veil,  bright 
and  high  in  the  heavens  as  a  comet,  sweeping 
a  glittering  tail  earthward. 

Later,  as  the  stage  wound  along  the  road 
and  brought  them  under  the  wall  of  the 
cataract,  the  rainbow  diadem  that  pinned 
the  topmost  folds  of  veil,  glittered  against 
the  noonday  sun;  and  in  the  lacy  woof  of 
moving  water,  lovely  kaleidoscopic  patterns 
played,  with  constant  interchange  of  flowery 
designs.  Invisible  fingers  wove  the  bridal 
lace,  beading  with  diamonds  the  foliage  of 
its  rich  design;  or  at  least  so  Angela  thought 
when  first  she  saw  the  falls.  But  presently 
she  made  a  great  discovery — one  which 
Nick  had  made  years  ago,  and  kept  the 
secret,  that  she  might  have  the  joy  and  the 
surprise  of  finding  it  herself. 

"Why,  it  isn't  a  veil,  after  all!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"I  know"  said  Nick.  "That  effect's  only 
for  the  first  few  minutes,  a  bit  like  a  stage 
curtain  hiding  the  real  thing." 

"And  the  real  thing  is  only  for  the  elect, 
like  us"  said  Angela,  conceitedly.  "The 
rest  can't  get  behind  the  curtain.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  see." 

"And  if  we  see  the  same  thing?" 

"Why,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  we'd  been — 
friends  in  a  former  incarnation,  wouldn't 
it?"  But  this  was  a  question  to  leave  un- 
answered, and  she  went  on  quickly  to 
describe  what  she  saw  behind  the  "stage 
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curtain"  of  the  Bridal  Veil.  "A  white  witch 
falling—" 

"Yes,  from  the  saddle'of  a  black  horse — " 

"A  winged  horse,  like  those  the  Valkyries 
ride.  Oh,  now  the  witch  has  turned  her 
face  to  me,  as  she  falls.  She's  putting  me 
under  a  spell.   I  feel  I  shall  never  escape." 

"I  hope  you  never  will"  said  Nick.  "So 
we  did  see  the  same  thing  in  the  cascade! 
I  found  the  falling  witch  when  I  was  here 
before;  but  I  only  came  under  the  spell 
today  with  you."  He  watched  her  face  a 
little  fearfully,  as  he  ventured  this,  never 
having  dared  as  much  before;  and  seeing 
that  she  turned  away,  he  drew  her  attention 
hastily  to  El  Capitan,  grandest  of  all  the 
near  mountains.  Nick  had  been  reading 
"The  Cid,"  "trying  to  worry  through  it  in 
old  Spanish"  he  explained;  and  the  idea 
had  come  into  his  head  that  the  mountain 
might  have  been  named  by  some  Spaniard 
for  "El  Gran  Capitan."  "You  see,  it's  too 
big  and  important  for  an  everyday  captain. 
But  it's  just  right  for  El  Gran  Capitan, 
don't  you  think  so?" 

Angela  did  think  so,  now  that  he  suggested 
it,  though  she  remembered  next  to  nothing 
about  the  Cid.  But  Nick's  knowledge  of 
history  and  joy  in  it,  which  had  amazed  her 
once,  pleased  without  surprising  her  now. 
She  began  to  take  his  knowledge  of  most 
things  for  granted.  Here  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  he  could  teach  and  show  her  much 
that  she  might  have  missed  but  for  him,  and 
his  similes  showed  habits  of  thought  with 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  she  would  not  have 
credited  the  ex-cowboy.  He  made  the  moun- 
tains take  shape  for  her,  as  gods  and  heroes 
of  old  Indian  legends;  he  told  her  of  the 
Three  Graces,  and  the  Three  Brothers,  grim 
as  gray  monks,  who  threw  glances  over  their 
round  shoulders  at  the  Graces;  and  there 
was  no  drama  or  tragedy  of  the  valley  that 
he  did  not  know  from  its  first  act  to  the  last. 

In  the  afternoon  the  stage  rushed  them 
past  a  charming  camp  in  the  woods,  to  the 
Sentinel  Hotel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosemite 
Falls.  Angela  was  given  a  room  opening 
onto  a  veranda;  and  waiting  for  Nick  to 
bring  her  some  word  from  Kate,  by  tele- 
phone, she  stood  looking  up  at  the  immeasur- 
able height  of  the  cataract  which  loomed 
white  across  a  brown  sweep  of  trout-haunted 
river.  "It's  like  a  perpendicular  road  of 
marble,  going  up  to  heaven"  she  thought; 
and  as  she  gazed,  down  that  precipice  of 
snow  came  tumbling  a  white  shape  as  of  a 


giant  bear,  striving  desperately  to  save  itself, 
hanging  for  an  instant  on  the  brink  of  the 
vast  gulf,  then  letting  go  hopelessly,  and 
plunging  over. 

Angela  stepped  out  on  the  veranda  to  talk 
with  Hilliard  when  he  came,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  that  her  Irish  maid  was  safe.  Nick 
had  arranged  that  Kate  was  to  meet  her 
mistress  at  Glacier  Point  next  day.  "And 
so"  he  said,  "that's  nothing  to  bother 
about,  if  you  can  do  without  her  for  this  one 
night.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  much,  for  I 
feel  it  was  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have 
managed  better,  somehow." 

"I  don't  mind  in  the  least"  Angela  was 
beginning  to  console  him,  when  suddenly 
she  broke  off  with  an  "Oh!"  of  dismay, 
clasping  her  hands  together. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Nick  questioned 
anxiously. 

"Nothing.   Nothing  at  all." 

"But  there  is  something,  Mrs.  May. 
You  must  tell  me,  and  I'll  try  to  make  it 
right." 

"What  shops  are  there  here?"  she  asked, 
by  way  of  answering. 

"Oh,  you  can  buy  photographs  and  sou- 
venirs, and  candy,  and  drugs,  I  expect." 

Angela  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  want 
to  buy  them.  Do  you  think — I  could  find — 
a — a — nighty?" 

Nick  looked  puzzled.    "A  nighty?" 

"A  nightgown.  You  see,  I've  just  re- 
membered— the  cascades  and  mountains 
made  me  forget — my  dressing-bag  was  left 
behind  with  Kate.  I've  a  gown  or  two, 
and  the  new  khaki  things  for  tomorrow, 
in  my  suitcase,  but — nothing  else.  Brushes 
and  combs  and  such  things  I  can  get  here, 
I'm  sure.  But — would  the  shops — if  any — 
run  to  nighties?" 

"No"  -said  Nick  gloomily.  "I'm  afraid 
they  wouldn't  run  to  nighties,  anyhow  not 
the  sort  you'd  think  deserved  a  nice  pet 
name  like  that.   But — I'll  get  you  one." 

"You  can't"  said  Angela.  "You  can't 
create  a  nightgown,  or  call  it  from  the 
vasty  deep." 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  do:  call  one  from 
the  vasty  deep;  hook  it  up  like  a  rare  fish." 

She  laughed.   "What  bait  will  you  use?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  But  I'm  going  to  find 
out.  And  you  shall  have  that  nighty,  as 
you  call  it,  by  the  time  you  want  it." 

"You'd  better  not  pledge  yourself." 

"I  do.  I've  failed  you  often  enough  since 
we  started.   I  won't  fail  this  time,  you'll  see. 
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The  nighty  you  want  must  exist  somewhere, 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  I'm  going 
to  lasso  it." 

"But  you  didn't  engage  as  a  lassoer  of 
nighties.    You  engaged  as  trail  guide." 

"If  nightgowns  are  wanted  along  the 
trail,  why  then  it's  the  business  of  the  trail 
guide  to  get  them.  Don't  you  worry  about 
your  sleeping  arrangements,  Mrs.  May." 

"I  don't.  Meanwhile,  I  may  find  some 
kind  of  a  nightgarment  lurking  on  a  for- 
gotten shelf  of  the  candy-drugs  and  grocery 
shop." 

"If  you  did,  it  wouldn't  be  worthy  of  you. 
But  you  can  try"  said  Nick,  dubiously. 
And  after  a  late  luncheon  she  did  try,  in 
vain.  Other  necessaries  were  forthcoming, 
but  nightgowns  were  things  that  you  had  to 
bring  into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  it  would 
seem,  or  do  without.  Angela  said  nothing 
of  her  failure,  however.  She  thought  that 
Nick  would  forget  her  plight,  if  she  made 
little  of  it,  but  she  did  not  know  him  thor- 
oughly yet.  They  took  a  walk  together, 
and  the  momentous  subject  was  not  men- 
tioned; nevertheless  it  pressed  upon  Nick's 
thoughts.  As  he  talked,  the  nightgown  that 
was  not,  and  must  be,  weighed  upon  his 
mind  as  heavily  as  though  it  were  a  coat  of 
mail,  instead  of  the  gossamer  creation  he 
imagined. 

"Now  I've  got  to  concentrate  and  figure 
out  what's  trumps  in  this  game"  he  said  to 
himself  when  Angela  had  gone  to  rest  before 
dinner.  "I've  dealt  myself  a  mighty  queer 
card,  but  there's  no  good  bluffing  in  this 
nighty  business." 

His  artistic  intuition  differentiated  clearly 
between  a  nightgown  and  a  "nighty," 
though  the  "pet  name"  (as  he  called  it)  for 
the  garment  in  question  was  new  to  his  ears. 
A  nightgown — a  mere  nightgown — might  be 
worn  by  any  woman,  a  mere  woman.  A 
"nighty"  on  the  contrary,  declared  itself 
even  to  the  untrained  masculine  intelligence 
as  a  dainty  and  dreamlike  thing,  which,  to 
deserve  its  name  and  be  worthy  of  a  fastidi- 
ous wearer,  must  be  delicate  as  the  outer 
petals  of  a  white  rose. 

How  then,  to  obtain  for  his  despoiled 
goddess  such  a  marvel  in  a  remote  village, 
lost  among  Yosemite  forests?  There  was 
the  rub;  a  vaguely  groping  "rub"  with  no 
Aladdin's  lamp  to  match. 

Nick's  thoughts  ramped  in  the  cage  of  his 
mind  like  a  menagerie  of  hungry  animals, 
awaiting  their  keeper  and  food.   Where  was 


that  food — in  other  words,  an  inspiration — 
to  be  got?  Then,  of  a  sudden,  i-t  dropped 
at  the  puzzled  keeper's  feet. 

He  had  been  pacing  uneasily  up  and 
down  his  room;  but  now,  with  all  his  cus- 
tomary decision,  he  touched  the  electric 
bell.  A  trim  chambermaid,  of  superior  and 
intelligent  appearance,  answered  the  call. 

"Are  you  a  Calif orni an?"  was  the  first 
question  flung  at  her  neat  head,  in  place 
of  an  expected  demand  for  hot  water.  She 
had  brought  the  latter,  and  was  equally 
prepared  for  a  want  unforeseen.  "Yes,  sir" 
said  she.    "I  am  a  Native  Daughter." 

"Hurrah!"  said  Nick.  "Then  I  know 
you  won't  fail  me." 

She  was  too  well  trained  a  girl  to  stare. 
"Are  you  a  Native  Son?"  she  ventured,  to 
encourage  him,  seeing  that  a  lead  would  be 
useful  in  the  emergency. 

"No.  But  I  ought  to  have  been.  My 
parents  were  Californian,  and  my  heart  is, 
and  always  will  be.  I  have  to  ask  help 
from  a  Californian,  for  the  honor  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

Usually,  when  gentlemen  wanted  help 
from  her,  it  was  to  find  a  collar  stud.  But 
not  even  the  most  cherished  collar  stud  could 
concern  the  honor  of  the  state.  She  waited, 
looking  sympathetic;  for  Nick's  eyes  would 
have  drawn  sympathy  from  a  stone;  and 
Jessy  Jones  had  not  even  a  pebble  in  her 
composition. 

"As  a  Californian,  I'm  showing  California 
to  a  fcidy"  he  went  on  slowly.  "She's  from 
Europe,  and  naturally  I  don't  want  her  to 
think  the  old  civilizations  can  produce  any- 
thing better  than  ours  can." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed!"  retorted  the 
Native  Daughter,  all  responsive.  "What  is 
she  looking  for  that  we  can't  produce,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

"A  nightgown"  confessed  Nick.  "You 
see,"  he  hurried  on,  "she's  lost  the  bag  she 
had  it  in." 

"Oh,  if  that's  all,  I—" 

"Have  you  seen  the  lady,  over  in  the 
annex,  in  number  23?" 

"Yes"  said  Jessy.  "One  of  the  girls  told 
me  there  was  a  regular  beauty  there,  English 
or  something,  so  I  made  an  errand  that  way. 
So  she's  the  lady?  Well,  that  makes  it  more 
difficult.  It  isn't  everything  would  do  for 
her.   I  guess  she's  rather  special." 

"I  guess  so,  too.  That  was  what  worried 
me.  Because  it's  for  the  honor  of  California 
that  a  foreigner  should  be  supplied,  even 
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at  a  moment's  notice,  with  something  as 
good  as  she  could  get  at  home." 

"If  not  better"  Jessy  corrected  him. 

"If  not  better.  Of  course,  if  an  American 
lady  lost  her  baggage,  she'd  make  allow- 
ances, being  at  home.  And  if  she  couldn't 
get  what  she  wanted,  she'd  be  good-natured 
and  want  what  she  could  get.  Well,  this 
lady's  good-natured,  too;  but  it's  no  compli- 
ment to  the  Yosemite  for  her  to  expect  little, 
and  have  what  she  expects." 

"No.   We  must  surprise  her." 

"Exactly.  For  the  honor  of  California. 
Let's  mingle  our  brains"  said  Nick. 

"I  guess  they'll  be  more  useful  kept 
separate,  sir,  each  along  its  own  line." 

"Does  yours  keep  a  line  of  nightgowns?" 

"It  begins  to  see  its  way  to  them.  There's 
a  lady  staying  in  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Everett, 
from  San  Francisco,  who's  got  the  right 
thing.  They're  low-necked  ones,  with — I 
mean,  I  guess  they're  all  right.  Mrs. 
Everett's  a  Native  Daughter,  too.  Oh,  yes, 
she'll  spare  a  nightgown — her  prettiest. 
Don't  you  worry,  and  don't  you  say  a  word 
to  your  friend.  I  and  Mrs.  Everett  will  do 
the  rest.  When  that  lady  from  Europe  opens 
her  door  tonight,  she'll  see,  lying  on  her  bed, 
something  that'll  keep  her  from  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  Paris.   Trust  two  Native  Daughters!" 

"I  will"  said  Nick,  devoutly.  And  he 
shook  hands  with  Jessy  Jones.  He  knew 
better  than  to  offer  money  at  this  sta^e  of 
the  game;  for  he,  too,  was  a  Californian, 
and  honor  was  concerned. 

That  night,  -her  spirit  illumined  by  the 
unearthly  glory  of  a  lunar  rainbow,  Angela 
went  to  her  room  with  a  faint  sense  of  anti- 
climax in  the  discomfort  she  expected. 
Then,  making  a  light,  she  saw  foaming  over 
the  coverlet  a  froth  of  lace  and  film  of 
cambric.  Almost  it  might  have  been  woven 
from  the  moon-rainbow  itself.  But  pinned 
onto  a  sleeve-knot  of  pale  pink  ribbon  was 
a  slip  of  paper;  and  on  the  slip  of  paper 
were  a  few  words,  in  a  woman's  hand- 
writing: "Compliments  of  California  to 
Mrs.  May." 

CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  BEST  THING  IN  HER  LIFE 

A FAINT  fragrance  of  roses  haunted  the 
mysterious  "nighty"  and  mingled  with 
Angela's  dreams.  All  night  long  she  walked 
in  a  garden  of  sleeping  flowers,  "sweet  shut 


mouths  of  rosebuds,  and  closed  white  lids  of 
lilies";  and  it  seemed  but  a  short  night,  for 
in  her  dreams,  she  had  half  the  garden  still 
to  explore — in  searching  for  Nick,  it  seemed 
— when  a  rap,  sharp  as  the  breaking  of  a 
tree-branch,  made  her  start  up  in  bed.  A 
dim  impression  was  in  her  mind  that  a  voice 
had  accompanied  the  rap,  and  had  made  an 
unsympathetic  announcement  which  meant 
the  need  to  get  up.  But  the  only  really  im- 
portant thing  was  to  run  back  into  the 
garden  and  find  Nick  Hilliard,  as  otherwise 
she  might  miss  him  forever.  So  Angela  shut 
her  eyes,  and  hurried  down  dim  labyrinths, 
where  she  had  been  wandering  before,  and 
called  to  Nick:  "I'm  here  again.  Where 
are  you?" 

The  rosebuds  and  lilies  were  still  there, 
fast  asleep,  yet  somehow  the  garden  was 
different,  and  not  so  beautiful.  A  handsome 
woman,  with  black  hair,  was  gathering  the 
flowers,  pretending  not  to  see  Angela,  and 
Nick  had  gone.  A  girl's  voice  somewhere 
was  saying  "Prince  di  Sereno!  What  a 
romantic  name." 

It  only  seemed  a  minute  since  the  first, 
but  now  there  came  another  knock,  and  this 
time  the  announcement  was  even  more  dis- 
turbing: "Breakfast's  ready !"  Immediately 
after,  as  if  to  show  that  no  arguing  would 
avail,  steps  went  clanking  along  the  veranda, 
heavy  at  first,  fainter  with  distance,  and  at 
last  an  imperative  summons  at  the  door  of 
some  other  unfortunate. 

Now  Angela  wished  no  longer  to  return 
to  the  garden  of  sleep.  She  was  glad  to  get 
up,  bathe  in  haste  and  dress  breathlessly, 
for  she  had  asked  to  be  called  at  five,  in 
order  to  breakfast  before  six.  In  a  strenu- 
ous quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  arrived  at 
the  blouse-fastening  stage  of  her  toilet;  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  blouse  concerned 
was  one  which  did  not  approve  of  hurry  and 
tolerated  no  liberties.  It  was  of  fine  cambric, 
hand-embroidered,  fastening  at  the  back, 
where  on  one  side  lived  a  quantity  of  tiny 
pearl  buttons,  made  to  mate  with  an  equal 
number  of  loops  on  the  other  side,  very  little 
loops,  delicately  made  of  linen  thread.  As 
works  of  art  these  were  admirable,  but  they 
liked  to  be  waited  upon  respectfully  by  an 
experienced  lady's  maid.  Missing  such 
attentions  not  one  would  consent  to  yoke 
itself  with  its  appointed  button. 

Angela  grew  warm  and  flurried.  She 
rang,  but  no  one  answered  the  bell,  for  it 
was  not  yet  six  o'clock,  and  only  a  few  of  the 


hotel  servants  had  come  on  duty. 
What  should  she  do?  Last  night  she  had 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  dressing  this 
morning,  for  Nick  had  got  for  her  a  costume 
suitable  for  riding  a  trail  pony,  and  fortu- 
nately she  had  it  in  her  suitcase.  It  was  of 
khaki,  with  a  divided  skirt,  and  a  particu- 
larly fetching  jacket.  But  the  jacket  must 
be  worn  over  a  thin  blouse;  and  she  could 
not  go  out  to  breakfast  with  that  blouse 
unbuttoned  from  neck  to  waist.  No  doubt 
by  this  time  Nick  was  waiting.  A  large 
party  would  start  from  the  hotel,  to  drive 
to  Mirror  Lake,  and  they  two  were  to  be  in 


the  crowd,  though  not  of  it,  finding  their 
trail  ponies  later.  She  might,  of  course, 
keep  her  "forest-creature"  waiting.  He  was 
Jnured  to  that  treatment  and  would  not 
complain;  but  the  others? 

"Are  you  ready,  Mrs.  May?"  Nick's  voice 
inquired  apologetically,  outside  the  door. 
"I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  bothering  you, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  your  call  had  been 
forgotten,  so — " 

"Can  you  do  my  blouse  for  me?  Because 
I  can't.  And  if  you  can't,  I  shall  cry"  cried 
Angela  in  a  voice  of  despair.  She  dashed 
the  door  open,  and  stood  on  the  threshold, 
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in  the  sweet  early  dawn,  the  river  laughing 
at  her  plight. 

Nick  did  not  laugh,  however. 

There  was  his  Angel,  in  her  short  khaki 
skirt,  and  the  thin  cambric  blouse  that  would 
not  button.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  that  dress-rage,  than  which 
no  emotion  known  to  woman  is  more  fierce. 
She  was  in  an  early  morning  "I  don't  care 
what  happens  now!"  mood;  but  Nick  cared 
immensely. 

In  the  first  place,  as  his  eyes  took  in  the 
situation,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  vast  responsibility.  If  he  could  not  "do" 
the  blouse,  Mrs.  May  had  threatened  to  cry, 
and  looked  as  if  she  would  keep  her  word. 
So  "do"  the  blouse  he  must,  if  the  sky  fell. 
And  if  he  couldn't,  it  had  better  fall! 

Angela  stood  with  her  back  to  her  victim, 
and  the  rosy  light  of  sunrise  turned  a  small 
visible  slip  of  white  skin  to  pearl.  A  ring 
or  two  of  bright  hair,  moist  from  her  bath, 
curled  out  from  the  turned-up  mass  of  gold, 
and  hovered  like  little  glittering  bees  just 
over  the  top  buttons  of  Mrs.  May's  collar, 
which  Nick  must  now  attack.  What  if 
some  of  those  shining  hairs  were  twisted 
round  the  buttons?  Good  heavens,  on 
closer  inspection,  they  were ! 

The  man's  heart,  which  was  beating  fast, 
seemed  suddenly  to  turn  to  water — wild, 
rushing  water,  like  that  of  the  river  below 
the  fall. 

"Can  you  do  it?"  asked  Angela  anxiously. 

"I  sure  will"  answered  Nick,  with  a 
hundred  per  cent  more  confidence  than  he 
felt.  A  confidence  somewhat  increased, 
however,  by  last  evening's  success.  "Do  I 
begin  at  the  neck  or  the  waist?"  he  inquired 
in  his  most  matter-of-fact  voice,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  cord  a  box,  or  nail  up  a  crate 
of  oranges. 

"At  the  neck"  Angela  instructed  him. 

The  stricken  young  man  had  a  curious 
sensation,  as  if  his  hands  were  swelling  to  an 
immense  size,  and  stiffening.  He  seemed 
to  have  as  much  control  of  his  fingers  as 
though  he  wore  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves. 

He  took  hold  gingerly  of  the  delicately 
embroidered  collar,  a  thumb  and  finger  on 
either  side.  "I  guess  it  won't  meet"  he 
ventured  tentatively. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  will.  Just  pull  it  together 
firmly." 

Nick  pulled  with  resolution. 

"Ugh !  You're  choking  me  I"  she  gurgled. 

All  that  water,  which  had  once  been  his 


heart,  trickled  vaguely  and  icily  through  the 
wrong  veins,  upsetting  his  whole  system. 

"Forgive  me  this  once!"  he  said.  "It's 
going  to  be  right  just  as  soon  as — as — I  find 
the  buttonholes." 

"There  aren't  any.   There  are  loops." 

"Oh,  those  little  stick-up  things,  like 
loosened  threads?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  I  put  the  buttons  into  them?" 

"You'll  see  it's  quite  easy,  after  the  first." 

Oh,  was  it  indeed?  Nick  suppressed  a 
groan,  not  at  the  task,  but  at  his  own  ox-like 
awkwardness  (so  he  anathematized  it)  that 
made  a  torture  of  a  delicious  privilege. 
Evidently,  it  was  a  much  harder  thing  to 
lasso  one  of  these  little  pearl  atrocities  with 
its  alleged  "loop"  than  to  rope  a  vicious 
steer.  And  there  were  those  tangling  threads 
of  gold.    If  he  should  hurt  her ! 

The  ex-cowboy  almost  prayed,  as  with 
the  caution  of  a  man  treading  upon  knife- 
blades,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  he  un- 
wound the  two  little  curls  from  the  top 
button  of  the  collar.  And  perhaps  his  un- 
conscious appeal  for  mercy  had  its  effect, 
for  the  tendrils  yielded  graciously  to  coaxing; 
and  suddenly  a  warm  ecstasy  melted  t  the 
ice  in  Nick's  veins.  He  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  his  future  life  to  kiss  one  of 
those  curls;  ten  comparatively  worthless 
years  they  would  be,  since  in  all  probability 
they  would  be  empty  of  Angela  May.  Yet 
no — now  that  he  had  touched  her  like  this; 
now  that  he  had  come  so  near  to  her,  he  felt 
with  all  his  soul  that  he  could  never  let  her 
go.   He  would  have  to  keep  her,  somehow. 

"She  may  think  there's  a  dead  Hne  be- 
tween us"  he  told  himself,  "but  before  we 
leave  the  Yosemite  Valley  together,  I'm 
going  to  do  my  best  to  cross  over  that  line, 
if  I  get  shot  for  my  cheek.  It's  better  to 
dare  the  dash  and  die,  than  not  to  dare 
and  lose  her." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  so  desperate  a  re- 
solve cemented  while  fastening  a  .  few 
buttons  on  a  woman's  blouse;  but  there 
was  a  hint  of  triumph  in  Nick's  voice  as  he 
announced  "I've  done  it."  His  signal  suc- 
cess in  two  operations  of  extreme  difficulty 
seemed  to  him  like  two  separate  good  omens. 

Angela  thanked  her  knight  for  his  ser- 
vices and  bade  him  wait  on  the  veranda 
while  she  put  on  her  jacket  and  hat.  A 
minute  later  she  came  out  again,  ready  for 
breakfast;  and  now,  having  a  mind  released 
from  buttons,  she  saw  that  Nick  was  re- 
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markably  good  to  look  upon  in  his  khaki 
riding  clothes. 

"Am  I  all  right?"  she  inquired  modestly. 

"Better  than  all  right"  he  allowed  himself 
to  answer. 

"I  do  think  this  hat  of  Hawaiian  straw 
is  a  success.  And  you — well,  I'm  rather 
proud  of  my  trail  guide.  Used  you  to  dress 
like  that  in  your  cowboy  days?" 

Nick  laughed.  "Great  Scot,  no!  I'd 
have  been  in  rags  in  no  time.  Didn't  you 
ever  see  a  cowpuncher's  chaps?" 

"No,  I  don't  even  know  what  they  are. 
Have  you  kept  your  cowboy  things?" 

"Oh,  yes.  They're  knocking  around 
somewhere.  I  have  to  put  them  on  some- 
times." 

"If  I  accept  your  invitation  to  come  and 
see  your  place,  will  you  'dress  up'  in  them?" 

"Of  course,  if  it  would  please  you.  But  I 
should  feel  a  fool  rigging  myself  out  just 
to  show  off,  like  an  actor." 

"Yet  that's  the  bribe  you'll  have  to  offer, 
if  you  want  me  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"It's  settlepl  then.  I  hope  the  moths 
haven't  got  my  chaps  since  I  had  'em  on 
last." 

They  both  laughed,  and  went  to  break- 
fast. What  a  good  world  it  was!  Angela 
told  Nick  the  tale  of  the  mysterious  appari- 
tion of  a  "nighty,"  and  wondered  how  she 
could  ever  have  felt  unhappy,  or  depress- 
ingly  grown  up. 

The  others  who  were  going  to  Mirror 
Lake  were  almost  ready  to  start,  and  the 
"buckboard"  which  was  to  take  Nick  and 
Angela  had  come  to  the  hotel  door.  But 
these  two,  at  all  times  small  eaters,  were 
exhilarated  by  the  wine  of  life,  and  a  little 
milk  and  bread  satisfied  them.  They  did 
not  keep  the  party  waiting,  and  so  they  were 
regarded  with  favor,  the  handsome  young 
man  and  the  lovely  girl*  about  whose  rela- 
tion to  each  other  people  were  good- 
naturedly  speculating.  Angela  saw  that  she 
was  regarded  with  interest,  and  that  eyes 
turned  from  her  to  Nick.  But  she  was  "only 
Mrs.  May,  whom  nobody  knows."  After 
the  drive  on  the  buckboard  she  and  Nick 
would  be  separating  from  the  rest.  That 
night,  at  Glacier  Point,  she  would  doubtless 
find  Kate,  already  arrived  from  El  Portal; 
and  then  she  would  never  see  any  of  these 
pleasant  questioning-eyed  young  people 
again.  The  most  reckless  part  of  the 
adventure  would  be  over  with  this  day — 
and  she  was  rather  sorry.   After  all,  she  did 


not  much  regret  the  wave  of  fate  which  had 
swept  her  and  her  maid-chaperon  tempo- 
rarily apart.  There  was  a  certain  piquancy 
in  traveling  alone  with  this  chivalrous  knight- 
errant. 

Mirror  Lake,  well  named,  was  asleep  still, 
and  dreaming  of  the  mountains  which  im- 
prisoned it,  as  dragons  used  to  imprison 
princesses  in  glass  retorts.  There  was  the 
dream,  lying  deep  down  and  visible  under 
the  clear  surface;  and  when  everyone  else 
had  gone  off  to  the  trail-ponies,  Nick  and 
Angela  stayed  to  watch  the  water's  waking. 
It  was  a  darting  fish,  which  with  a  flash  and 
a  ripple,  shattered  the  dream  picture;  but 
the  ripple  died,  and  the  lake  slept  again, 
taking  up  its  dream  where  it  had  been 
broken  off,  as  Angela  had  tried  to  do.  She 
had  failed,  for  her  picture  had  changed  for 
the  worse  when  she  found  it  again;  but  the 
second  dream  of  Mirror  Lake  was  fairer 
than  the  first.  Into  it  there  stole  a  joyous 
luminance,  which  made  saints'  halos  for 
the  reflected  heads  of  mountains.  The  sun 
rose,  and  stepped  slowly  into  the  water's 
dream.  It  flung  the  lake  a  golden  loving- 
cup,  thrilling  it  to  the  heart,  with  the  bright 
gift. 

A  little  further  on,  by  the  Happy  Isles — 
small  lovely  islands  of  rock  in  the  river's 
whirl — Nick  and  Angela  found  their  trail- 
ponies,  waiting  in  charge  of  a  boy.  But  Nick 
knew  the  trail  well,  and  was  to  be  the  sole 
guide,  as  they  had  always  planned.  He  put 
Angela  up  on  an  intelligent  brown  bronco, 
which  had  to  be  ridden  Mexican  fashion; 
and  they  set  off  together,  the  boy  looking 
after  them  as  if  he  too  would  have  liked  to 
follow  the  trail. 

Far  ahead,  they  could  see  the  procession 
of  their  lost  companions,  just  rounding  a 
sharp  corner.  They  were  an  admirable 
cavalcade  in  khaki,  the  men  wearing  som- 
breros, the  girls  with  brilliant  blue  or  green 
veils  tied  over  big  hats,  and  scarlet  silk 
handkerchiefs  knotted  at  their  necks.  The 
gaily  colored  figures  on  horse  or  mule-back 
fitted  the  picture  as  appropriately  as  if  they 
had  been  Indians;  and  Angela's  eyes  fol- 
lowed them  with  pleasure;  but  she  felt  no 
wish  to  join  the  band. 

Nick  led;  she  followed  close  behind, 
sometimes  mounting,  sometimes  descending 
the  narrow  trail  toward  Glacier  Point.  By 
and  by  Half  Dome,  one  of  the  great  granite 
mountains,  began  to  dominate  the  world; 
but  though  the  cascades  were  in  his  king- 
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dom,  they  could  not  be  governed  by  him, 
because  spirits  are  not  ruled  by  earthly 
kings.  There  was  Vernal  Fall,  gentle  in 
majesty;. and  Nevada,  a  wild  and  untamed 
water  spirit;  and  retrospect  glimpses  of  the 
Yosemite  Falls. 

Close  to  Nevada,  they  reached  a  famous 
viewpoint,  and  Nick  took  Angela  off  her 
pony,  that  she  might  stand  near  the  edge 
and  see  the  fierce  white  torrent  plunge  over 
an  unthinkable  precipice.  Always  she  had 
hated  to  look  down  from  heights,  because 
they  made  her  long  to  jump,  and  end  every- 
thing. But  today  she  was  in  love  with  life, 
and  the  wild  leap  of  the  waters  quickened 
her  heart  with  a  sense  of  power.  On  the 
pony  again,  as  they  went  up  and  up,  or 
down  steep  rocky  ways,  on  the  verge  of  sheer 
abysses,  she  had  no  fear.  She  seemed  to  be 
learning  a  lesson  of  peace,  a  lesson  such  as 
only  unspoiled  nature  can  teach. 

From  the  high  levels  they  had  reached, 
they  looked  down  on  clouds  that  glittered 
silver- white  as  snow-capped  mountain-heads. 
Among  the  rocks,  where  the  ponies'  hoofs 
picked  their  way  intelligently,  wild-flowers 
sprang,  strange  and  lovely  blossoms  such  as 
Angela  had  never  seen;  but  Nick  knew  most 
of  them  by  name.  Bird  notes  dropped  like 
honey  [from  fragrant  shrubs  and  trees  that 
hid  the  singers.  Squirrels  with  plumed 
tails  and  chipmunks  striped  white,  gray 
and  brown,  raced  across  the  trail,  or  peered 
with  the  bright  beads  they  had  for  eyes, 
from  piles  of  dead  wood  that  lay  gray  as 
skeletons  among  the  living  green  of  the 
mountain  forest.  Far  below,  Silver  Apron 
Fall  splashed  into  the  Emerald  Pool  and 
turned  its  green  jewels  to  diamonds.  The 
near  forests  and  far-away  waters  sang  in 
their  different  voices  the  same  song  other 
waters  and  forests  had  sung  yesterday;  but 
this  song  of  the  High  Sierra  had  wilder  notes, 
above  and  beyond  all  knowledge  of  fleeting 
episodes  such  as  human  lives  and  civili- 
zations. For  the  song  had  not  changed 
since  the  world  was  young.  The  air  was 
not  mere  air,  but  seemingly  a  conscious 
mingling  of  the  Divine  Ether  with  the 
atmosphere.  Though  they  ascended  al- 
ways, it  was  as  if  they  rode  through  the 
depths  of  a  crystal  sea,  unstirred  by  their 
presence,  a  sea  as  deep  and  as  high  as  hea- 
ven, a  blue  that  took  the  solidity  of  turquoise 
between  tree  trunks  and  paled  to  opaline 
fire  across  the  canon.  Angela  knew  that 
never  again,  after  these  spacious  days,  could 


she  go  back  quite  to  her  old  self.  She  felt 
that  she  had  mounted  one  step  higher  on 
the  stage  of  development,  and  gained  an 
ampler  view.  It  was  easier  now  than  it  had 
been  to  see  how  Nick  Hilliard  had  become 
what  he  was.  Nature,  on  the  grandest  scale 
and  with  the  "grand  manner,"  she  thought, 
had  given  him  his  education;  had  been 
for  him  at  once  schoolmistress,  guide  and 
companion.  And  no  college  built  by  man 
could  give,  for  money,  such  knowledge  as 
sky  and  wide  spaces  had  given  Nick  for  love. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  ponies  brought 
them  to  the  high  plateau  of  Glacier  Point, 
where,  looking  down,  the  world  was  a  sea, 
billowing  with  mountains,  foaming  with 
cataracts. 

Angela  was  deliciously  tired;  and  the  long 
low  hotel,  built  of  logs,  with  a  huge  veranda, 
seemed  to  promise  the  welcome  she  wanted: 
a  cool,  clean  room,  a  warm  bath,  and  after- 
ward luncheon.  Also,  she  expected  to  find 
Kate.  Nick  had  wired  here,  or  telephoned, 
she  was  uncertain  which;  and  though  no 
answer  had  been  received,  Kate's  silence 
would  no  doubt  be  easily  explained  later. 
Angela  felt  confident  that  she  would  have 
precisely  the  room  she  pictured;  she  rather 
hoped  it  would  be  white  and  green. 

The  manager  met  them  on  the  veranda, 
but  it  was  not  the  manager  Nick  had  known. 

"My  name's  Hilliard"  Nick  began. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  'phoned  an  answer  to  you 
at  the  Sentinel  Hotel  this  morning.  Some- 
thing wrong  with  the  wire  between  us 
yesterday." 

"We  must  have  started  before  you 
'phoned." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry.  You  wanted  two 
rooms.  But  the  best  we  can  do  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Hilliard  is  one." 

"Great  Scot,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about!"  gasped  Nick.  "This  is 
Mrs.  May — " 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  May.  I  thought 
you  said  your  name  was  Hilliard." 

"It  is.  But  hers  isn't.  We — I — I'm  only 
her  guide"  stammered  Nick,  so  deeply  em- 
barrassed for  Angela's  sake  that  for  a 
moment  he  lost  presence  of  mind.  "It's  the 
last  straw"  he  thought.  "She'll  never  for- 
give me."  And  he  dared  not  look  to  see  how 
she  had  taken  the  blow,  until  she  surprised 
him  by  laughing.  She  was  blushing  a  little, 
too,  but  it  was  a  dimple-haunted  blush. 

"Do  you  remember  the  laundry  in  New 
Orleans?"  she  asked.   "I'm  afraid  it  will 
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have  to  be  the  laundry  for  you  again,  or 
else  a  refrigerator." 

Nick  was  of  opinion  that  the  refrigerator 
would  better  suit  the  state  of  his  complexion, 
which  needed  cooling,  but  his  relief  at  seeing 
Angela  amused,  not  offended,  was  too  great 
for  words.  He  mumbled  something  vague 
about  any  cupboard  or  cellar  being  good 
enough,  and  began  to  recover  himself;  but 
his  confusion  had  been  contagious.  The 
hotel  manager  caught  the  disease,  and  hoped 
Mrs.  Hilliard  would  excuse  him — no,  he 
meant  Mrs.  May — no,  really,  he  began  to  be 
afraid  that  he  didn't  remember  rightly  what 
he  meant.  He'd  got  Mrs.  Millard  and  Mr. 
Hay  mixed  up,  and  would  they  sort  them- 
selves, please?  Once  he  had  them  straight- 
ened out  in  his  mind,  he'd  try  to  keep  them 
straight. 

"Has  my  maid  come  on  from  El  Portal?" 
Angela  thought  this  a  propitious  moment 
for  a  question  on  some  other  subject. 

"Your  maid?  No,  Mrs.  Hay — Mrs.  Mill, 
she  hasn't." 

"And  no  message?   How  strange!" 

"Nothing  that  I've  heard  of.  But  I'll  let 
you  know.   If  Mr.  Mayard — Mr.  Hill,  will 


come  with  me  to  the  'phone,  when  you're 
in  his  room — I  mean,  when  you're  in  your 
own,  we  may  get  onto  El  Portal." 

Angela  was  still  laughing  to  herself,  when 
word  was  brought  by  a  chambermaid  that 
Kate  had  telephoned  from  El  Portal.  She 
had  hurt  her  ankle  in  getting  into  the  stage 
(Angela  could  quite  imagine  that !)  and  had 
not  been  able  to  go  on.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  regular  sprain.  She  was  in  bandages, 
but  better;  and  it  was  now  settled  that, 
without  fail,  she  was  to  meet  Mrs.  May  at 
Wawona  tomorrow.  "And  your  husband 
wants  to  know"  added  the  chambermaid, 
"what  time  you  would  like  to  have  your 
lunch?" 

"He  is  not  my  husband"  said  Angela. 
The  young  woman  stiffened. 
"We  are  friends." 

The  scandalized  muscles  relaxed.  There 
was  a  high  nobility  in  friendship.  The 
chambermaid  herself  had  a  friend,  who 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Plato. 

"And  will  you  please  say  I  shall  be  ready 
in  twenty  minutes." 

Standing  on  the  hotel  veranda  together, 
after  luncheon,  "Mrs.  Mill  and  Mr.  Hayard" 
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— he  restored  to  calmness — couid  look  thou- 
sands of  feet  down,  to  the  floor  of  the  valley. 
Exactly  how  many  thousands  of  feet  there 
were,  Angela  refused  to  be  told,  for  the 
distance  seemed  illimitable,  and  cold  facts 
might  dwarf  imagination.  They  saw  the 
Yosemite  Falls,  a  quivering  white  vein  on  a 
dark  wall  a  million  miles  away.  Mirror 
Lake  was  a  splinter  of  glass  on  a  pavement 
of  green  tiles.  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls 
were  pale  yet  bright  as  streaks  of  starcu;ft 
in  the  blue  haze  of  distance. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  episode  of  Mrs. 
Hilliard  and  Mr.  May,  Nick  might  have  felt 
tempted  to  try  his  fate,  and  dare  the  dash 
across  the  "dead  line"  that  evening  of  moon- 
light on  the  mountain-top.  But  it  might, 
he  thought,  have  seemed  like  presuming  on 
what  had  happened,  and  having  come, 
more  or  less  safely,  round  an  awkward 
turning,  he  was  thankful  to  find  himself  on 
a  narrow  ledge  of  security.  The  moonshine 
that  turned  mountains  to  marble  and  sky 
to  pearl,  was  cold  as  it  was  pure;  and  in  its 
bleaching  radiance  Angela  seemed  less 
woman  than  spirit.  He  dared  not  let  that 
white  angel  know  how  hot  was  his  heart. 

"I'll  wait  till  we're  among  the  Big  Trees" 
he  said  to  himself.  "They're  great,  as  great 
as  the  mountains  in  their  way,  but  they're 
friendly  and  kind,  as  if  they  might  help. 
That's  where  I'll  risk  it  all:  in  the  Mariposa 
Forest,  the  place  I  like  better  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  So  whatever  happens, 
we  shall  have  seen  the  best  there  is  together, 
and  all  will  be  mine  to  remember,  if  I  lose 
everything  else." 

The  next  day  was  a  day  of  forest  and 
flowers. 

They  were  not  traveling  this  time  in  an 
ordinary  stage,  for  Nick  had  secured  a  buck- 
board  for  themselves  alone,  with  a  driver 
who  knew  the  country,  with  its  beauties 
and  legends,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  big 
muscular  gray  horses. 

These  never-ending,  cathedral-forests  of 
America's  National  Park  were  wilder  than 
any  that  Angela  had  imagined.  She  hardly 
believed  that  the  great  redwoods  which  she 
was  to  see  tomorrow  could  be  grander  than 
these  immense  fluted  columns  of  cedar  and 
pine.  In  the  arms  of  the  biggest  and  most 
virile  trees,  lay  very  often,  slender  sapling 
shapes,  storm-broken,  or  tired  of  facing  life 
alone.  They  were  like  lovely  girls  giving 
themselves  to  the  embrace  of  stalwart  lovers ; 
but  the  driver's  heart  was  proof  against  this 


romantic  view  of  the  situation,  as  sketched 
by  Angela.  "It  oughtn't  to  be  allowed"  he 
said  sternly.  "Think  of  the  danger  in  fire. 
That's  what  is  called  by  the  foresters  'extra 
hazard,'  as  I  guess  Mr.  Hilliard  knows." 

Oh,  yes,  Nick  knew.  But,  seeing  with 
Angela's  eyes,  he  envied  the  lover-trees  their 
peril.  He,  a  lonely  tree,  ha4  already  taken 
fire,  but  he  would  gladly  risk  the  extra 
hazard.  What  if — and  his  thoughts  ran 
ahead  to  the  day  in  the  redwoods,  that  day 
set  apart  by  his  mind  as  the  "clou"  of  the 
excursion — what  if  the  thing  her  eyes  seemed 
to  say  to  him,  should  be  true?  What  if  she 
could  love  him,  and  give  up  her  world,  that 
world  which  he  saw  as  vaguely  as  a  dazzling 
vision?  What  if,  tomorrow,  she  should 
know  the  thrill  of  "extra  hazard?" 

No  wonder,  then,  as  he  dreamed,  that  the 
glacier  meadows  encircled  by  green  walls  of 
forest  primeval,  should  seem  like  fairy  rings, 
visible  to  mortal  eyes  only  as  a  special 
privilege.  In  the  sunlight-gold,  the  sheets 
of  azaleas,  cyclamen  and  violets  were  em- 
broidered tapestries  of  pink  and  purple 
jewels;  the  bright  rivulets  of  melting  snow 
that  bathed  the  wild-flowers'  roots,  became 
a  network  of  diamonds. 

Here  and  there,  under  the  huge  coniferous 
trees  lay  patches  of  snow  still  unmelted, 
though  the  month  was  June.  Indian  fire 
glowed  red  on  the  white  expanse,  like  blood 
on  marble,  and  scarlet  snow-plant  sent  up 
lurid  spouts  like  flaming  fountains.  The 
tree- shadows  were  painted  pools  of  lupin, 
azure  lakes;  or  they  were  purple  seas  of 
larkspur.  Mountain-roses  and  wild  lilac 
tangled  in  a  maze  of  pink  and  white  and 
gold,  half  hiding  the  yellow  jewel-flower. 
Bear-clover  crowned  the  bold  gray  heads  of 
rocks,  or  shone  out  like  star  white  straw- 
berry blossoms  from  under  a  thicket  of  deer- 
brush.  Wild  asters  burned  rosily,  like  small 
Catherine  wheels,  half-extinguished.  Small 
mottled  tiger-lilies  blazed  among  the  pale 
young  fronds  of  growing  bracken:  the  air 
was  scented  with  wild  roses  and  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  manzanita-trees — the  breath  of 
California.  But  loveliest  and  strangest  of 
all  things  were  the  gardens  chosen  for  their 
own  by  the  mariposa  lilies.  The  trembling 
winged  flowers  hovered  airily  just  above  the 
earth,  like  a  flock  of  alighting  butterflies, 
and  overhead,  here  and  there  poised  real 
butterflies,  of  the  self-same  delicate  tints, 
hardly  strong  enough  to  be  named  as 
colors;  silvery  white,  faint  lilac,  and  a  sun- 
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rise  hint  of  rose.  Ground  butterflies  and  air 
butterflies  seemed  kin  to  one  another,  those 
rooted  to  the  ground  longing  for  wings, 
those  to  whom  earth  offered  no  permanent 
foothold  envying  their  half-sisters'  rest 
and  peace. 

Here  in  the  mountains  it  was  spring, 
though  down  below  in  the  valleys  full  sum- 
mer had  come;  and  toward  evening  Angela 
and  Nick  descended  once  again  to  the 
summer  world. 

The  valley  of  Wawona  was  laid  out  on  the 
plan  of  those  fairy  rings,  alias  glacier  mea- 
dows, which  they  had  seen  in  higher  places, 
only  it  was  a  fairy  ring  on  a  grander  scale. 
It  seemed  so  hidden  by  a  belt  of  mountains 
that  its  green  lawns,  its  gardens,  its  foun- 
tains and  flowers  might  have  been  originally 
discovered  only  by  some  happy  accident. 
But  the  discoverer  being  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  he  or  his  descendants  had  built  a 
delightful  though  unobtrusive  hotel  on  a 
spot  which  might  still  have  been  warm  from 
the  fairies.  On  the  veranda  of  that  hotel 
was  Kate,  beaming  with  smiles  of  welcome 
as  the  buckboard  coming  down  from  Glacier 
Point  brought  her  mistress  in  sight. 

(to  be  ( 


Oh,  it  was  a  lovely  place!  said  Kate. 
And  sure,  how  happy  she  and  Timmy  were 
to  be  there  at  last.  She  had  arrived  hours 
ago,  and  was  nicely  rested,  yes,  thank  you, 
madam. 

There  were  saucers  of  white  violets  and 
vases  of  iris  and  Washington  lilies  in  Mrs. 
May's  bedroom,  and  fragrant  sprays  of 
orchid-like  azalea.  Here  there  were  no  em- 
barrassing complications  connected  with 
Mr.  May  and  Mrs.  Hilliard.  All  was  peace; 
and  as  the  dust  which  had  turned  Angela's 
golden  hair  to  silver  was  being  brushed 
away  by  Kate,  the  tale  of  the  maid's  ad- 
ventures was  unfolded.  Yet  Angela,  smiling 
gently  as  she  inhaled  the  sweetness  of  vio- 
lets, hardly  listened.  She  was  glad  that 
Kate  was  almost  well,  and  that  Timmy  was 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But 
it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  except  herself 
had  ever  had  any  adventures  worth  the 
name.  No  one  else  could  ever  have  ad- 
ventures half  as  good!  while  even  she — no, 
not  for  her  could  their  like  come  again.  She 
began  to  grudge  the  passing  of  the  hours, 
wishing  that  she  had  power  to  stop  all  the 
clocks  of  the  world. 
jtinued) 


The  Other  Side  of  E.  H.  Harriman 

By  J.  Holmes  McGuiness 

Rector  of  Arden 


THE  world  remembers  E.  H. 
Harriman  as  a  financier,  a  "Na- 
poleon of  railroads,"  a  master 
organizer,  a  controller  of  forces, 
a  power  that  dominated  a  vast 
part  of  American  life.  All  these  I  recognize 
him  to  have  been;  yet,  when  I  look  back,  the 
picture  that  comes  first  of  all  to  me  is  of  a 
little  man  standing  in  a  pew  of  my  country 
church,  his  hymnal  open  in  his  hands,  his 
voice  ringing  through  the  house  of  worship  in 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  hymns — "On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers,"  or  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light."    And  he  sang  as  if  he  meant  it. 

It  was  as  a  man — the  head  of  a  family, 
the  host  of  a  home,  the  friend  of  village 
people,  the  communicant  of  a  church — that 
I  knew  him  best.  You  can  meet  a  man  in  his 
office  six  days  of  the  week  and  never  know 
him.  You  can  join  him  in  business  deals, 
confer  with  him  in  organizations,  and  still 
he  is  a  stranger  to  you.  The  man  does  not 
reveal  himself. 

The  thousands  who  knew  Mr.  Harriman 
as  a  railroad  man,  who  have  studied  his 
methods  as  a  financier,  never  saw  him  stop- 
ping to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  with 
some  feeble  old  fellow  at  work  on  his  place. 
They  never  saw  him  defending  the  birds 
that  nested  in  his  piazza  vine.  They  never 
saw  him  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  play- 
ing bear  with  his  children.  The  best  part  of 
the  man,  the  intensely  human  side,  was 
unknown  to  them,  unguessed  by  them. 

Like  all  who  accomplish  great  things  in 
any  line  of  work,  Mr.  Harriman  had  the 
faculty  of  forgetting  work  altogether  when 
he  laid  it  aside.  For  that  reason,  those  of  us 
who  saw  him  most  at  Arden,  not  in  a  New 
York  office,  saw  him  as  altogether  himself, 
not  the  railroad  magnate.  Of  the  two  per- 
sonalities, if  you  will  have  it  two,  the  one 
that  his  neighbors  knew  was  the  dominant. 
He  never  let  the  world  of  finance  to  which 
he  belonged  intrude  itself  upon  the  friendly 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  Arden,  and  the 
high  ideals  fostered  in  his  home  life  ruled  in 


his  dealings  with  a  sometimes  hard  and 
critical  world. 

Not  only  his  home  at  Arden  but  the  simple 
country  life  all  about  the  place  was  a  delight 
to  him.  He  loved  nature  and  he  loved 
human  nature.  His  relations  with  the 
people  on  his  estate  were  of  the  warmest, 
and  in  all  that  he  did  for  them,  there  never 
was  a  trace  of  the  "benevolent  tyrant." 
Never  did  he  dispense  kindnesses  with  the 
pomposity  of  the  landed  proprietor.  In 
fact,  whenever  it  was  possible,  he  distributed 
his  charities  through  the  agency  of  some 
friend  or  employee,  and  thus  many  a  good 
act  of  his  has  been  credited  to  another. 

There  are  moments  when  some  incident 
in  these  relations  flashes  before  me  and  it 
occurs  to  me  to  wonder  whether  any  nation- 
wide deal  that  this  man  ever  made  was  as 
great  as  what  he  did  for  Mrs.  M. — or  his 
carrying  the  sled  to  little  Tom  R — . 

The  bigness  of  small  things  is  so  im- 
measurable sometimes.  Mrs.  M.  was  the^ 
wife  of  an  employee  and  very  poor — she 
had  to  work  as  well  as  her  husband.  There 
came  a  day  when  bad  luck  fell  and  she  was 
taken  sick.  A  doctor  of  wide  reputation 
was  called  but  he  deferred  coming. 

Through  the  evening  Mr.  Harriman  kept 
in  touch  with  the  case  from  his  residence  in 
New  York.  I  was  watching  it,  and  he  had 
requested  me  to  telephone  him  from  time  to 
time.  Five  times  I  did  this:  "No  change" 
—"No  better"— "Worse" — "Much  worse" 
— and  at  midnight:   "Very  much  worse." 

The  receiver  was  hung  up  abruptly. 
Another  number  was  called,  and  a  minute 
later  Mr.  Harriman  was  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  doctor.  "Go  to  Mrs. 
M. — and  go  at  once,"  was  the  order.  There 
was  a  submissive  response;  and  at  two  in  the 
morning — winter  it  was,  and  icy — the  doctor 
drove  in  haste  to  the  woman's  door. 

This  was  typical  of  Mr.  Harriman.  The 
fact  that  one  happened  to  be  poor  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  be  deprived  of  the 
best  advice  the  region  afforded. 
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Always  keenly  interested  in  his  people, 
it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  send  a  gift  or  a 
check;  it  was,  above  all,  personal  interest 
that  he  gave.  He  was  up  all  night  once  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  an  operation  on  one 
of  his  men,  and  telephone  messages  were 
sent  him  at  brief  intervals  according  to  his 
orders. 

In  trouble  he  never  failed,  but  he  was  one 
with  them  in  their  good  times  as  well. 


Facsimile  of  letter  from  Mr.  Harriman,  explaining  hi 
absence  from  church 


"All  of  you  go  in"  he  called  out,  and  drove 
before  him  a  crowd  of  fun-hungry  little 
loiterers  who  hung  one  day  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  baseball  field,  longing  for  the 
dime  which  would  open  the  gate.  Out 
came  the  price  of  everyone's  admission. 

"Don't  put  a  fence  in  front  of  the  race 
track"  he  said  to  the  president  of  the 
Driving  Association  at  Goshen.  "What  if 
some  do  steal  in  and  see  the  races  for  nothing  ? 
They  couldn't  pay  their  way  in — so  we  don't 
lose,  and,  anyway,  they  need  the  fun." 


This  track  was  the  scene  of  some  of  his 
happiest  days.  Here  he  used  to  drive  his 
trotting  horses,  occasionally  quite  up  to 
their  record  time.  He  was  immensely  fond 
of  all  outdoor  sports — had  been  a  baseball 
player  as  a  boy,  kept  up  his  skill  at  tennis 
as  a  man.  Riding,  driving,  swimming, 
everything  akin  to  these  were  his  delight. 

He  arranged  for  the  boys  of  Arden  and 
Southfield  to  meet  in  a  series  of  baseball 
matches  one  summer,  and 
promised  a  set  of  new  uniforms 
to  the  team  that  made  the 
better  record.  It  turned  out 
that  the  home  team  won;  but 
the  Southfield  boys  had  played 
their  best,  and  to  their  sur- 
prise and  glee  a  complete  set 
of  new  uniforms  was  given 
them  as  well.  Mr.  Harriman 
had  been  a  boy  himself — some 
men  never  have  been. 

Not  a  boy  came  his  way 
but  he  immediately  constituted 
himself  that  boy's  protector. 
Not  one  must  fail  for  want  of 
a  chance.  Self-made,  he  de- 
tested "pull"  and  "the  friend  at 
court" — in  short,  all  indirect 
methods;  but  he  did  believe 
that  young  people  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  show  that 
they  were  in  earnest  and  to 
prove  their  ability.  He  took 
many  young  men  West  in  his 
business  expeditions  and  started 
them  where  there  seemed  better 
openings. 

New  York  knew  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  Boy's  Club  and 
the  giver  of  the  $250,000 
building  which  houses  it.  The 
club  was  one  of  his  pet  enter- 
prises and  he  regularly  visited 
it,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
its  direction.  He  strongly  believed  that  recrea- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  right  kind  of  living. 
He  enjoyed  his  horses,  the  theater,  athletic 
sports  of  all  kinds — and  he  wanted  others 
to  have  their  pleasures  too.  Convinced  that 
all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy 
and  sometimes  worse,  be  built  a  hall  at 
Arden  for  social  purposes. 

Christmas  was  always  an  especially  festive 
holiday  upon  the  estate.  Each  year  a  census 
was  taken  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
thereupon,  and  the  list  carefully  studied  that 
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a  suitable  gift  might  be  provided  for  each. 
Mrs.  Harriman  herself  presented  these,  and 
her  husband  stood  beside  her.  It  was  an 
absolute  rule  with  them  that  nobody  should 
be  forgotten.   But  mistakes  will  occur. 

One  Christmas  evening  at  the  close  of  the 
distribution,  somebody  asked,  "Where's 
Tom?"  Tom  was  the  most  forlorn  boy  on 
the  place — a  half-orphan,  a  poor  little  heart- 
broken chap  who  lived  with  a  drunken 
father  in  a  shack  four  miles  from  the  house. 

The  question  went  around,  Where  was 
Tom?  Immediately  Mr.  Harriman  took 
it  up.  Investigation  proved  that  his  name, 
by  some  mistake,  had  been  omitted  from 
the  list.  Mr.  Harriman  then  disappeared. 
He  had  found  a  sled,  a  fine  sturdy  sled  such 
as  every  boy  longs  for;  muffling  himself 
against  the  cold,  he  set  out  that  stinging 
night,  dragging  the  sled,  tramping  four 
miles  through  the  woods  to  carry  Christmas 
to  that  little  shack  and  its  lonely  occupant. 

Not  only  did  the  youngsters  look  up  to 
him  as  to  a  friend,  but  the  men  as  well. 
They  took  him  their  problems,  misfortunes 
and  disagreements.  He  always  listened  to 
the  latter,  heard  both  sides  carefully  and 
judged  squarely.  It  was  funny  as  well  as 
pathetic  when  two  of  his  men  shame- 
facedly confessed  to  him  that  they  had  been 
speculating — buying  Union  Pacific  stock  on 
a  margin. 

They  knew  that  he  would  disapprove  and 
they  guarded  their  secret  until,  alas,  the 
bottom  fell  out.  Mr.  Harriman  assumed 
his  sternest  face  and  lectured  them  soundly 
on  the  wrong  of  a  poor  man's  gambling  away 
his  savings  in  such  a  way ;  then,  sure  that  they 
had  learned  their  lesson,  he  took  their  stock 
and  saved  the  day. 

He  believed  in  helping  liberally,  but  he 
wanted  to  know  all  about  a  case — was  it 
deserving,  what  was  he  expected  to  do,  why 
he  was  called  upon.  His  was  always  a 
constructive  philanthropy  and  he  aimed 
to  help  in  a  way  that  would  bring  the  best 
results.  He  trained  his  children  in  the  art 
of  proper  giving.  He  would  turn  over  to 
them  some  appeal,  saying,  "That  is  yours 
to  attend  to.  Investigate  the  case,  find  out 
if  it  is  deserving,  give  what  you  think  is  most 
needed."  But  he  always  pointed  out  to  them 
the  difference  between  liberality  and  ex- 
travagance. The  latter  always  annoyed 
him.   He  never  allowed  his  children  to 


forget  his  own  childhood  with  its  denials  and 
struggles.  "Money  comes  hard,  it  should, 
go  wisely." 

Mr.  Harriman's  intense  interest  in  the 
young,  his  love  of  large  families,  of  growing 
ambitions,  of  children's  fun,  did  not  render 
him  indifferent  to  old  age.  He  had  a  keen 
pity  for  the  aged,  those  whom  the  world 
pushed  aside,  and  he  employed  many  men 
who  were  of  little  or  no  use  about  the  place,, 
but  were  given  a  self-respect  as  well  as  a. 
living  by  the  occupation. 

"Well,  John — or  Bill — or  Jim — how  are 
you  getting  along  now?"  he  would  call  out  to> 
the  old  fellows  in  passing,  setting  them 
a-tremble  with  delight  at  the  greeting. 

Nothing  but  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance— such  as  is  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying letter,  for  instance,  could  deter  him 
from  church  service.  He  sat  up  in  front,, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  service — he 
read  the  responses  and  sang  the  hymns. 

Not  only  was  he  identified  with  the  Arden 
parish,  but  he  also  kept  in  touch  with  the 
activities  of  the  group  of  small  churches 
with  which  I  was  connected  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Just  preceding  my  advent 
at  Arden,  Mr.  Harriman  noticed  that  the 
men  residents  were  not  attending  the  ser- 
vices in  any  considerable  number.  It  was. 
then  that  he  began  a  series  of  letters  which  he 
issued  from  time  to  time,  urging  upon  these 
men  the  duty  of  church  attendance.  The 
reaction  which  followed  resulted  in  my  call,, 
and  although  many  years  have  intervened, 
the  memory  of  those  letters  is  still  most 
vivid. 

A  quotation  from  one  of  these  will  show 
his  attitude  more  clearly  than  any  comment. 

"The  religious  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  without  the  active  and  con- 
tinued help  of  the  men.  Women  and  chil- 
dren must  not  be  left  to  do  it  all.  Boys 
attend  Sunday-school  and  church  and  are, 
no  doubt,  benefited  thereby.  But,  by  the 
example  of  your  indifference,  they  grow  to 
believe  that  it  is  unmanly  to  attend  church 
and  to  show  any  interest  in  religion.  You 
should  change  this.  Make  it  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  duty,  and  do  the  thing  in  a  whole- 
souled  way." 

UA  whole-souled  way."  Mr.  Harriman 
had  a  right  to  preach  this  to  others,  if  ever 
a  man  had;  for  it  was  the  keynote  of  his 
entire  life, 
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California  as  a  Field  for  Investment 

By  J.  A.  Graves 

Vice-President  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles 


THE  state  of  California  today  offers 
to  capital  the  safest  and  most  at- 
tractive field  for  investment  in 
America.  I  know  this  is  a  large 
assertion,  and  I  state  it  as  a  fact 
which  I  thoroughly  believe.  The  state  is 
but  little  over  half  a  century  old.  The  first 
mad  rush  of  people  to  her  borders  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  within  her 
territory.  The  flower  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  her  young  men,  fired  with 
an  ambition  to  become  quickly  independent, 
professional  men,  college  graduates,  labor- 
ers, skilled  and  unskilled,  farmers,  followers 
of  the  industrial  arts,  joined  the  procession 
from  the  East  to  the  West.  The  journey 
completed,  they  met  as  equals.  Lawyers 
and  doctors  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  em- 
ployment as  dishwashers,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  when  the  pay  was 
sufficient. 

Mining  was  the  first  industry  to  which  all 
lent  their  attention.  While  the  returns  from 
that  source  were  fabulous,  the  lure  of  the 
land  took  possession  of  many  of  the  pioneers. 
They  found  here  a  climate  unexcelled,  land 
of  astounding  fertility  and  mercantile  op- 
portunities never  dreamed  of  in  the  older 
communities.  Some  took  to  agriculture, 
some  to  stock-raising,  many  to  the  pro- 
fessions and  many  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
They  nearly  all  prospered.  Those  who 
failed,  as  a  rule,  threw  away  their  op- 
portunities. 

They  found  here  a  state  with  an  ocean 
frontage  extending  over  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico.  They 
found  a  land  rich  in  possibilities,  almost  un- 
inhabited, yet  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  To  reach  this  new  El  Dorado 
from  the  Atlantic  states,  a  long,  dangerous 
and  arduous  overland  journey  had  to  be 
made,  or  a  trip  by  water,  little  more  inviting, 
undertaken.   The  work  of  the  pioneers  was 


necessarily  constructive.  They  took  raw 
land  and  began  its  upbuilding.  Naturally 
the  first  settlements  were  near  the  mines, 
and  the  great  seaport  of  San  Francisco.  At 
first  everything  needed  by  the  settlers, 
including  lumber,  was  brought  around  the 
Horn  in  sailing-vessels.  Gradually  the  con- 
ditions changed.  The  land  responded 
quickly  to  the  advances  of  the  agriculturist. 
The  vast  wealth  extracted  from  the  mines, 
when  not  hurried  to  the  East,  went  into 
improvements  of  one  sort  or  another.  Or- 
der evolved  from  chaos.  The  soil  yielded 
abundant  returns.  River  navigation  was 
the  only  means  of  transporting  freight  from 
the  seaports  to  the  interior  towns,  which 
from  necessity  were  located  on  the  rivers 
flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Freight  teams  and  pack-trains  took  up  the 
burden  at  these  points  and  carried  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  communities  in  the 
mining  regions  removed  from  river  naviga- 
tion. The  population  of  the  state  increased 
but  slowly.  Eastern  capital  was  timid. 
Men  of  means  preferred  smaller  profits  there 
with  little  risk,  to  much  greater  profits  here, 
with  largely  increased  risk.  Finally,  through 
the  efforts  of  four  brave  men,  with  but  little 
capital  yet  an  abundance  of  grit,  resolution 
and  determination,  a  railroad  was  built 
which  linked  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Not  until  then  did  California  really  begin  to 
increase  in  importance  and  population. 
The  Asiatic  trade  came  to  San  Francisco; 
more  people  visited  us.  Most  of  them  re- 
mained with  us  and  became  warm  advocates 
of  the  advantages  of  the  state. 

During  the  forty  years  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 
roads, California  has  constantly  increased 
in  population,  wealth  and  importance. 
The  Federal  census  of  iqio  showed  her  pop- 
ulation to  be  two  million  three  hundred  seven- 
ty-seven thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.   Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  try 
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to  picture  to  yourself  the  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia sixty  years  ago.  Imagine  the  bare 
land  as  it  then  was,  relieved  only  by  the 
mission  buildings  and  a  few  scattered  ranch 
settlements.  Contrast  the  appearance  of 
the  country  then  with  its  appearance  today, 
and  you  will  conceive  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  sixty  years  by  way  of  per- 
manent improvements.  Cities  have  been 
built,  made  over  and  rebuilt.  The  virgin 
soil  of  our  plains  and  valleys  was  subjected 
to  the  uses  of  the  husbandman.  The  state- 
became  the  granary  of  the  world.  She 
furnished  flour  to  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  homes  have  been 
established.  The  state  has  been  gridironed 
with  railroads.  Mines  of  great  wealth  and 
productiveness  have  been  developed.  Virgin 
forests  have  been  converted  into  lumber, 
transported  to  the  markets  and  manu- 
factured into  buildings.  Grain-raising  has 
largely  yielded  to  vineyards  and  orchards, 
fruit  farms  and  orange  groves  of  vast  extent. 
Returns  from  these  sources  have  advanced 
from  the  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
realized  from  grain,  to  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  acre  from  fruit-raising.  Manufacturing 
enterprises  have  kept  pace  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits.  Banking  and 
merchandise  are  now  conducted  on  con- 
stantly enlarging  lines. 

Keeping  equal  pace  with  the  fruit  planting, 
particularly  with  the  planting  of  oranges 
and  lemons  in  the  southland,  water  was  de- 
veloped and  conserved.  Today  thousands 
of  inches  of  water  are  constantly  taken  from 
underground  sources,  and  applied  to  the 
very  lands  where  during  previous  droughts 
domestic  animals  perished  by  thousands  for 
lack  of  water  to  drink. 

With  her  material  progress,  the  climatic 
possibilities  of  the  state  became  known. 
Today  California  does  by  far  a  larger  tourist 
business  than  was  ever  done  by  Florida. 
People  who  have  spent  their  lives  battling 
with  the  severe  winters  of  the  eastern,  north- 
ern and  middle-western  states,  annually 
seek  California  in  winter  time  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  The  heat  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  summers  is  now  giving  us  a  steady 
stream  of  summer  tourists  from  those 
afflicted  regions.  California  offers  them 
seaside  resorts  and  mountain  retreats  where 
climatic  conditions*  are  perfect.  There  is 
invested  in  the  hotel  business  in  the  state 
today  something  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.   When  this  is  in- 


creased by  one  hundred  million  dollars 
more  in  each  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
state,  then  will  be  begun  the  tourist  business 
to  which  her  advantages  entitle  her. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  popu- 
lation in  all  parts  of  the  state,  public  utility 
corporations  have  been  formed  and  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  water  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes;  to  supply  gas  and  electricity  and 
power  for  lighting  purposes  and  for  the 
manufacturing  industries,  and  to  propel 
cars  over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  electric 
roads  which  have  been  built.  The  bonds 
of  these  corporations  offer  a  safe  investment 
to  capital.  Most  of  these  bonds  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  the  bonds,  as  a  rule,  can  be  bought  below 
par.  There  are  many  other  water-power 
developments  that  are  soon  to  be  made. 

The  state  itself  is  comparatively  free  from 
debt.  Recently  it  voted  eighteen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  (which  should  have 
been  one  hundred  million)  for  highway 
purposes.  When  these  bonds  are  offered 
for  sale,  watch  the  wild  scramble  of  the 
bond  buyers  bidding  for  them,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  that  California  securities 
are  inviting  to  capital.  Every  municipality, 
every  county  in  the  state,  every  railroad, 
steam  or  electric,  in  order  to  make  the  im- 
provements imperatively  demanded  by  their 
necessities,  are  called  upon  to  issue  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  a  safe  investment  to  all 
who  are  looking  for  steady  returns  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

The  discovery  and  rapid  development  of 
oil  in  this  state  has  opened  the  door  to  re- 
munerative investments  of  money  in  a 
legitimate  business.  The  oil  industry  is 
bigger  today  than  the  mining,  agricultural 
or  horticultural  industries  of  the  state.  It 
takes  ready  money  to  buy  lands,  build 
houses;  to  plant  orchards,  to  bring  citrus 
and  other  fruit-trees  to  a  productive  condi- 
tion; to  build  roads,  to  prepare  irrigation 
work,  to  develop  water,  to  lay  pipes,  flumes 
and  aqueducts.  The  men  who  are  doing 
these  things,  who  are  the  real  benefactors  of 
the  state,  who  furnish  labor  with  employ- 
ment, are  compelled  to  borrow.  Loans  to 
them,  properly  secured,  are  attractive  in- 
vestments. Every  railroad,  every  manu- 
facturing plant  in  the  state,  is  an  interest 
payer.  Not  a  bond  issue  of  any  honestly 
conceived,  built  and  managed  railroad  or 
public  utility  corporation  in  California  has 
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ever  been  foreclosed.  There  have  been  a 
few,  a  very  few,  enterprises  of  the  kind, 
"conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,"  or  which,  honestly  promoted, 
have  been  so  improperly  managed  that 
failure  resulted.  No  man  at  this  day  should 
be  deceived  in  making  an  investment.  No 
man  should  make  an  investment  without 
proper  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  proposes  to  invest. 
There  are  ample  means  of  separating  the 
goats  from  the  sheep,  ample  means  of  testing 
the  responsibility  of  any  bond  upon  the 
market.  There  are  always  fake  proposi- 
tions upon  any  market.  There  are  always 
smooth  operators  awaiting  the  opportunity 
of  separating  confiding  people  from  their 
good  money.  As  a  rule  only  those  people 
are  robbed  who  are  looking  for  get-rich- 
quick  returns.  Beware  of  the  operator  who 
promises  abnormal  results.  He  who  seeks 
unusual  rewards  must  be  prepared  to  take 
unusual  risks. 

Passing  by  personal  securities,  the  broad 
acres  of  California  will  also  furnish  the 
most  perfect  investment  that  the  most  timid 
could  ask  for.  There  are  in  this  state 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  sale  at  prices 
which  in  another  generation  will  look 
ridiculously  small.  Land  is  the  foundation 
of  wealth  the  world  over.  Population  makes 
land  available  and  valuable.  The  popula- 
tion of  California  is  being  added  to  yearly. 


There  is  within  her  boundaries  much  land 
undeveloped,  as  good  as  the  best  already 
developed.  At  present  prices,  these  un- 
occupied lands  are  the  safest  investment  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  development 
already  begun  is  not  going  to  halt.  The 
resources  of  the  state  have  only  been 
scratched.  In  the  next  twenty  years  there 
will  be  more  money  invested  in  the  West 
in  subjecting  raw  lands  to  cultivation,  in 
building  cities,  railroads,  street-railways, 
waterworks,  gas  works,  power-plants,  in  oil 
developments,  ranch,  fruit  and  vineyard 
properties,  in  wineries,  hotels  and  places  of 
amusement,  than  have  been  spent  in  the 
state  for  similar  purposes  in  the  last  sixty 
years.  Population  will  double  in  the  next 
fifteen  years.  This  may  sound  like  idle 
prediction,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  present 
rate  of  increase  and  the  attention  that  Cali- 
fornia is  receiving  throughout  the  world. 
As  rich  as  this  state  is,  as  abundant  as  her 
harvests  are,  as  generous  as  her  oil-yielding 
sands  are,  the  vast  sums  needed  to  carry  on 
the  improvements  which  are  to  come  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  cannot  be  realized 
entirely  from  her  own  resources.  Much  of 
it  must  come  from  the  outside.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  state  are  not  yet  fully  realized. 
Only  half  the  tale  has  been  told.  Those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  situation  now  will 
never  regret  doing  so.  Those  who  hesitate 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  mourn. 
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On  Mexico's  desert  lands  the  guayule  nourishes,  a  rubber-plant  of  vast  commercial 


value 


Wealth  in 
Desert 
Guayule 
By 


In  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forth- 
coming book  by  Professor 
Lloyd/  of  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Carnegie 
Michael  Williams  Institute,  and  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, there  occurs  the  following  pregnant  statement: 
''The  feeling  properly  exists  that  any  effort  toward 
the  subjugation  of  the  desert  is  justified.  The  time 
will  come  when  not  only  those  parts  of  arid  regions 
which  may  be  brought  under  irrigation,  but  those 
also  which  remain  unmodified  in  this  regard,  will 
yield  their  possibilities  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  we 
stand  at  this  moment  at  the  serious  beginning  of  this 
conquest." 

The  book  from  which  I  quote  bears  as  title  a  word 
which  will  probably  be  a  new  and  strange  one  to 


nearly  all  its  readers:  Guayule.  But  it  is  a  word 
which  is  destined  to  become  most  widely  known 
within  a  very  short  time.  It  is  a  word  which  stands 
for  something  that  appears  most  likely  to  be  the 
long-awaited  solution  of  the  problem  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  American  desert. 

And  yet  guayule  is  merely  the  name  of  a  desert 
plant — an  insignificant-looking  gray-colored  woody 
plant  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  thought  to  be 
of  no  value  save  as  a  crude  kind  of  fuel.  It  was 
discovered  in  1852  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bigelow,  the 
botanist  attached  to  the  Mexican  boundary  survey, 
near  Escondido  creek,  in  southwestern  Texas,  and 
was  named  by  Asa  Gray  parthenium  argentatum. 
But  nobody  cared — save  the  botanists.  Half  a 
century  was  to  elapse  before  the  truth  was  revealed 
that  this  gray  plant  of  the  desert  was  of  truly  im- 
mense economic  value. 
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Its  value  comes,  from  the  circumstance  that 
parthenium  argentatum  is  rich  in  a  substance  for 
which  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply — and  which 
modern  life  requires  to  use  ever  more  and  more, 
namely,  rubber. 

In  the  fact  that  parthenium  argentatum  contains 
rubber  is  found  the  explanation  of  its  sudden  and 
dramatic  emergence  from  the  obscurity  of  its  desert 
solitudes  to  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage  of  world 
activities  under  the  name  of  guayule,  a  name  it  has 
long  been  known  by  in  Mexico,  where  it  has 
been  principally  found.  Guayule  is  pronounced 
"wy^ulie."  It  is  thought  to  have  an  Aztec  origin,  as 
a  word.  Although  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that 
rubber  has  been  extracted  from  guayule  in  Mexico 
for  centuries.  Of  course,  its  use  was  extremely 
limited,  until  modern  science  devised  a  way  in  which 
to  extract  its  precious  burden  in  an  extensive, 
efficient  and  highly  profitable  manner.    And  yet, 


Stripping  the  arid  earth  of  its  guayule  treasure 

here  as  elsewhere,  science  took  its  hint  from  a  natural 
custom  of  man.  In  ancient  times  in  Mexico,  rubber 
was  extracted  from  the  guayule  by  mastication.  The 
Indians  would  have  a  sort  of  chewing  bee.  Thor- 
oughly masticating  parts  of  the  woody  fiber  of  the 
guayule,  each  chewer  would  add  a  quota  of  rubber  to 
the  total  amount  thus  manufactured.  Horace 
Fletcher  and  his  disciples  of  the  chewing  cult  would 
have  formed  the  first  great  rubber  trust,  unques- 
tionably, if  they  had  lived  in  old  Mexico.  •  Modern 
science  extracts  the  rubber  from  the  guayule  by 
means  of  a  machine  which  is  simply  a  chewing 
apparatus  perfected — a  mill  in  which  hard  cobble- 
stones play  the  part  of  molars. 

Since  Goodyear's  epochal  discovery  of  the  method 
of  vulcanizing,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
demand  for  rubber  has  steadily  and  enormously 
increased.  Of  late  years  that  demand  has  been  given 
a  vast  widening  and  an  undeniable  insistency  by  the 
development  of  the  automobile.   And  in  literally 


thousands  of  other  directions  the  need  for  rubber  has 
gone  on  growing  at  a  rate  that  shows  no  signs  of 
decreasing;  but  there  are  most  alarming  signs  of  a 
very  distinct  decrease  in  the  supply  of  rubber 
forthcoming  to  meet  the  demand. 

Wasteful  methods  of  gathering  rubber  from  the 
trees  and  other  plants  that  yield  it  have  all  over  the 
world  depleted  their  sources  until  at  last  the  problem 
of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  this  almost  indispensable 
substance  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
pressing  problems  of  latter-day  civilization.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
rubber  is  derived  not  only  from  the  rubber-trees  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  or  read,  but  also  in  varying 
quantity  and  quality  from  many  other  plants.  And 
any  day  may  bring  the  news  that  a  new  rubber- 
bearing  plant  has  been  discovered.  Indeed,  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  but  some  such  announcement  is  made. 
The  trouble  is  that  nearly  always  it  is  false;  or,  if  the 
new  plant  indeed  does  contain  rub- 
ber, it  is  usually  found  in  such  a 
small  quantity  as  to  be  worthless 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
And  yet,  the  weakest  hint  or  wildest 
surmise  that  rubber  -  containing 
plants  may  be  found  here,  there,  or 
elsewhere  is  enough  to  throw  the 
offices  of  the  great  rubber  concerns 
into  excitement,  and  to  cause  them 
to  despatch  their  experts  to  the 
scenes  of  the  reported  discoveries. 
Continually  they  are  sending  out 
their  own  explorers  to  hunt  for 
such  plants;  and  not  only  are  the 
rulers  of  the  rubber  industry  con- 
stantly and  zealously — not  to  say 
jealously — on  the  lookout  for  new 
sources  of  natural  supply,  but  also 
they  are  expending  large  sums  of 
money  and  employing  the  services 
of  botanical  and  agricultural  experts 
all  over  the  world  in  attempts  to 
inaugurate  the  cultivation  of  rubber- 
containing  plants  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  vast  dimensions  of  the  demand  for  the  elastic 
substance  without  which  half  the  business  of  modern 
civilization  would  cease. 

Among  those  less  generally  known  plants  that 
produce  rubber  in  profitable  quantity  is  the  guayule. 
More  than  $30,000,000  of  American  capital  alone  is 
invested  in  the  guayule  industry  in  Mexico.  There 
are  also  large  investments  in  Texas.  One  Mexican 
company — the  chief — received  last  year  an  income 
of  $25,000,000  from  guayule  rubber.  Although  only 
four  or  five  years  old,  however,  this  tremendous  in- 
dustry is  already  menaced  with  destruction — for  the 
available  supply  of  guayule  plants  is  coming  to  an 
end.  In  four  to  five  years  more,  declare  the  experts, 
the  natural  crop  of  guayule  will  be  wiped  from  the 
map.  Unless  guayule  can  be  cultivated  on  a  vast 
scale,  the  immensely  profitable  industry  that  grew 
to  such  gigantic  proportions  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time  must  perish.  The  great  factories  that  have  been 
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running  night  and  day  extracting  the 
precious  rubber  from  the  desert 
shrub  must  shut  down,  throwing 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  price  of  rubber,  already 
high,  would  soar  into  fabulous  figures 
by  the  great  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply, while  many  other  industries 
would  be  seriously  affected.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  giant  interests  con- 
cerned in  the  problem  could  not  sub- 
mit to  extinction  without  a  notable 
struggle  to  survive.  Already,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  efforts  to  start  a 
cultivable  supply  of  guayule.  For 
a  long  and  discouraging  period  it 
seemed  that  all  such  efforts  were 
doomed  to  failure.  What  looked 
like  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  artificial  growth  of  guayule  were 
encountered. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  While  at  first  it 
seemed  that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  seed  of  the 
guayule  plant  was  fertile,  and  that  even  this  small 
amount  could  not  be  grown  to  mature  plants,  now  the 
announcement  is  made  that  not  less  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  seed  can  be  utilized,  and  that  the  latest 
experiments  in  its  culture  are  proving  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  precious  guayule  can  be 
introduced  and  most  profitably  cultivated  on  vast 
areas — literally  millions  of  acres — of  semi-arid  lands 
in  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  old 
Mexico.  What  this  means  to  the  regions  named 
may  be  perceived,  when  it  is  made  known  that  the 
rubber  companies  can  afford  to  pay  $300  gold  per 
ton  of  the  guayule  shrub,  and  that  an  acre  will  grow 
a  ton.  It  takes  about  four  years  for  a  cultivated 
crop  to  grow — under  conditions  later  to  be  described 
— but  when  properly  cut,  guayule  springs  up  again 
from  the  roots,  so  that  a  crop  every  four  years  would 
mean  an  average  income  of  $75  per  acre — which, 
considering  the  present  value  of  desert  lands,  prac- 
tically nothing,  opens  up  a  prospect  for  wealth  from 
the  desert  of  truly  dazzling  propor- 
tions. 

During  the  past  year  experiments 
that  resulted  in  highly  gratifying 
achievements  have  been  conducted 
in  and  near  Tucson,  Arizona,  by  the 
botanist  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Professor  J.  J.  Thornber,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cole,  head  gardener 
of  the  station  on  the  desert  and  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Desert 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of 
the  desert  laboratory,  declares  that 
in  all  probability  it  will  be  found 
that  the  hill  slopes  and  a  great  deal 
of  mesa  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson 


A  guayule  experiment  station  in  Arizona 

will  be  found  available  for  guayule  cultivation.  "I 
look  upon  guayule  as  being  by  all  odds  the  most 
promising  of  all  agricultural  prospects  for  the  desert 
lands  of  the  southwest"  said  Dr.  MacDougal  to  the 
writer. 

Professor  Thornber  is  also  full  of  hope.  He 
speaks  with  the  caution  natural  to  the  scientist — as 
does  Dr.  MacDougal,  and  also  Professor  Lloyd — 
but  he  declared  to  me  that  the  outlook  seemed  most 
favorable. 

"A  year  ago  I  planted  some  guayule  seedlings  on 
the  desert  about  five  miles  from  Tucson"  said 
Professor  Thornber,  "and  at  the  most  unfavorable 
time  of  year,  namely,  in  the  winter,  when  the  young 
plants  had  to  face  the  summer  drought,  and  yet  they 
have  done  so  well  as  to  surprise  me.  This  year  I  shall 
plant  an  acre.  It  is  true  that  the  land  on  which  I 
conducted  my  experiments  is  unusually  good  for 
desert  land;  yet  even  so  I  feel  very  hopeful  that  the 
outcome  will  show  that  there  are  great  stretches  of 
land  near  Tucson  that  can  be  planted  with  guayule. 
The  best  land  for  the  purpose  is  that  which  grows 
mesquite  and  cactus,  the  land  that  grows  greasewood 
not  being  so  good. 

"Some  years  ago  I  found  plants  that  I  think  may 
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be  guayule  in  Arizona,  not  far  from  Tucson,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  a  special  effort  to  find  them 
again  this  summer.  If  I  do  so,  the  question  as  to 
whether  guayule  will  grow  in  Arizona  will  be  practi- 
cally settled.  At  present,  the  plant  is  only  found  in 
its  natural  state,  in  any  large  quantity,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Mexico  and  adjacent  regions  in 
Texas.  The  rubber  people  are  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  my  experiments  and  in  the  forthcoming 
search  for  the  native  plant  in  Arizona,  and  are  assist- 
ing me.  If  the  present  indications  hold  good,  incalcu- 
lable benefits  will  result  for  Tucson  and  its  surround- 
ing desert,  and  the  experiment  station  is  energetically 
striving  to  settle  the  problem  satisfactorily." 

W.  H.  Cole,  head  gardener  of  the  experiment 
station,  has  made  guayule  a  special  study,  and  has 
been  engaged  by  the  largest  of  the  guayule  rubber 
companies  to  assist  Professor  McCullum,  formerly 
connected  with  the-  same  station,  in  the  work  of 
propagating  seedlings  and  starting  cultivated 
growths  of  the  precious  plant.  The  company  in 
question  is  determined  to  plant  at  least  25,000  acres 
in  the  next  three  years.  More  than  200,000  seedling 
plants  are  already  prepared.  More  than  one  million 
plants  will  be  ready  by  the  fall  of  191 1 — and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  consid- 


ered altogether  unlikely  that  seedlings  could  be 
artificially  propagated  in  large  numbers,  this  is 
considered  a  very  good  showing.  Mr.  Cole  regards 
Tucson  and  its  environs  as  an  especially  promising 
region  for  guayule  culture,  and  will  also  experiment 
in  San  Diego  county  in  California,  in  the  Pecos 
region  in  Texas,  and  near  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Irrigation  in  guayule  culture  will  be  needed 
only  in  forcing  the  seedlings.  Left  to  nature, 
the  guayule  requires  about  twenty-five  years  to  renew 
itself.  But  there  is  little  left  to  be  renewed,  as  the 
Mexican  peons  in  gathering  it  usually  plucked  up  the 
whole  plant  'by  the  roots.  Under  cultivation,  says 
Mr.  Cole,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants  what  required  twenty  years  by 
nature's  process  can  be  accomplished  by  man  in 
one-tenth  the  time.  After  the  young  plants  are  well 
started,  indeed,  they  must  be  left  to  desert  conditions 
in  order  to  make  and  store  up  the  precious  fluid 
which  can  be  turned  into  rubber.  Each  plant,  on  an 
average,  contains  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cents'  worth  of  rubber. 

If  such  plants  are  to  replace  the  fanged  and  useless 
cactus  plants  of  the  desert — as  now  appears  almost 
certain — what  a  world  of  wealth  the  desert  will 
become ! 


The  Disappointed  Tenderfoot 


He  reached  the  West  in  a  palace  car  where  the  writers 

tell  us  the  cowboys  are, 
With  the  redskin  bold  and  the  centipede  and  the 

rattlesnake  and  the  loco  weed. 
He  looked  around  for  the  Buckskin  Joes  and  the 

things  he'd  seen  in  the  Wild  West  shows — 
The  cowgirls  gay  and  the  broncos  wild  and  the 

painted  face  of  the  Injun  child. 
He  listened  close  for  the  fierce  war-whoop,  and  his 

pent-up  spirits  began  to  droop, 
And  he  wondered  then  if  the  hills  and  nooks  held 

none  of  the  sights  of  the  story  books. 

He'd  hoped  he  would  see  the  marshal  pot  some  bold 

bad  man  with  a  pistol  shot, 
And  entered  a  low  saloon  by  chance,  where  the 

tenderfoot  is  supposed  to  dance 
While  the  cowboy  shoots  at  his  bootheels  there  and 

the  smoke  of  powder  begrims  the  air, 
But  all  was  quiet  as  if  he'd  strayed  to  that  silent  spot 

where  the  dead  are  laid. 
Not  even  a  faro  game  was  seen,  and  none  flaunted 

the  long,  long  green. 
'Twas  a  blow  for  him  who  had  come  in  quest  of  a 

touch  of  the  real  wild  woolly  West. 


He  vainly  sought  for  a  bad  cayuse  and  the  swirl  and 

swish  of  the  flying  noose, 
And  the  cowboy's  yell  as  he  roped  a  steer,  but 

nothing  of  this  fell  on  his  ear. 
Not  even  a  wide-brimmed  hat  he  spied,  but  derbies 

flourished  on  every  side, 
And  the  spurs  and  the  ''chaps"  and  the  flannel  shirts, 

the  high-heeled  boots  and  the  guns  and  quirts, 
The  cowboy  saddles  and  silver  bits  and  fancy  bridles 

and  swell  outfits 
He'd  read  about  in  the  novels  grim,  were  not  on  hand 

for  the  likes  of  him. 

He  peered  about  for  a  stagecoach  old,  and  a  miner- 
man  with  a  bag  of  gold, 

And  a  burro  train  with  its  pack-loads  which  he'd 
read  they  tie  with  the  diamond  hitch. 

The  rattler's  whirr  and  the  coyote's  wail  ne'er 
sounded  out  as  he  hit  the  trail; 

And  no  one  knew  of  a  branding  bee  or  a  steer 
roundup  that  he  longed  to  see. 

But  the  oldest  settler  named  Six-Gun  Sim  rolled  a 
cigarette  and  remarked  to  him: 

"The  West  hez  gone  to  the  East,  my  son,  and  it's 
only  in  tents  sich  things  is  done." 

E.  A.  Brininstool. 
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The  Real 
War  with 
Japan 


In  the  light  of  recent  re-agita- 
tion concerning  a  supposed 
anti- Japanese  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and 
a  pregnant  possibility  of  hos- 
George  T.  Marsh  tilities  with  that  country,  it 
would  seem  to  concern  our  welfare  as  a  nation  that 
we  should  succinctly  understand  exactly  what  this 
all-vital  question  really  is,  so  as  the  better  to  gauge 
conditions  concerning  future  definite  peace  or 
danger  regarding  our  oriental  neighbor. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Japan  is 
prepared  and  anxious  to  wage  war  with,  not  alone 
the  United  States,  but  all  alien  powers,  accounting 
her  chances  of  winning  such  an  event,  now,  as  an 
almost  foregone  conclusion.  In  so  far  we  are 
right  in  our  belief;  we  err  only  in  the  application  of 
the  word  "War."  To  the  meanest  observer  it  should 
be  perfectly  apparent  that  we  represent  Japan's 
best  all-round  market  for  the  disposal  of  her  prod- 
ucts, and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  on  her 
part  to  wantonly  antagonize  that  market.  War — 
of  the  good  old-fashioned  sword  and  cannon  type — 
has  become  a  most  expensive  luxury  in  these  days 
of  commercial  precedence,  and  the  nation  that 
indulges  in  this  form  of  dissipation  must  be  prepared 
to  foot  a  long  and  heavy  bill  of  expenses,  both  in 
actual  money  and  in  lives;  with  the  added  risk  of 
gambling  away  her  national  reputation  and  prestige. 
The  recent  Russo-Japanese  war  has  demonstrated 
two  salient  facts:  that  whereas  at  arms,  Japan  might 
for  a  time  hold  her  own,  and  even  win,  against  a 
power  of  the  first  magnitude,  she  could  not,  by 
reason  of  her  strategical  position,  her  world  interests, 
and  her  finances,  hope  to  be  successful  in  such  a 
struggle  as  another  resort  to  arms  would  subject  her 
to.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Russia 
she  saw  this,  and  checkmated  the  possibility  of 
failure  by  forcing  the  issue  into  a  series  of  such 
bloody  and  appalling  hand-to-hand  struggles  that 
another  nation,  aghast  at  such  wanton  slaughter, 
sought  to  play  the  role  of  peacemaker,  while  Japan 
was  still  triumphant.  Such  a  ruse  succeeded  once, 
but  Japan  is  too  astute  a  nation,  with  diplomats  too 
skilfully  trained,  to  dream  of  attempting  a  repetition 
of  this  maneuver.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  be 
prepared  to  undergo  almost  any  conceivable  in- 
dignity rather  than  become  embroiled  with  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  world  power,  trusting 
to  the  workings,  of  her  unseen  hand,  for  universal 
peace,  to  eventually  give  her  the  power  and  position 
she  is  aiming  for. 

Still,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Japan 
has  been  preparing  for  and  expecting  war  against 
the  United  States  of  America,  primarily,  and  in  a 
lesser  measure  against  the  other  great  powers  as 
well.  This  is  no  innovation,  for  during  the  years  of 
our  blindness — years  in  which  she  cleared  her 
vision  and  watched  our  growing  neglect  of  our  com- 
mercial maritime  interests — she  has  been  preparing 
steadily  and  secretly  to  cope  with  us  in  this  war, 
triumphantly;  not  in  arms,  but  trade.  None  but  the 
blind  and  deaf  could  possibly  be  exonerated  for  any 


ignorance  of  what  all  her  activities  of  the  past  thirty 
years  have  converged  toward,  and  only  the  dumb 
should  be  excused  do  they  fail  to  mention  it.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  Japan  starts  this  war  with  a  tre- 
mendous handicap  in  her  favor — thanks  to  our  bliss- 
ful folly.  Yet,  curiously,  she  has  encountered, 
almost  at  the  zenith  of  her  plans  for  the  future,  a 
stumbling-block  which,  at  first  glance  trivial,  is 
really  a  most  important  factor  in  her  dealings  with 
the  trade  world  of  the  future ;  yet,  with  her  usual  fore- 
sight, she  is  preparing  a  remedy  before  too  late. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  as  regards  integrity, 
Japanese  merchants  have  an  unsavory  reputation 
in  the  business  world  of  the  Occident;  and  this  has  at 
last  been  officially  recognized  by  the  Japanese 
government  itself,  with  a  view  to  removing  this 
reproach.  To  more  fully  comprehend  this  vital 
issue,  and  the  steps  the  nation  is  taking  to  eradicate 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  interject  a  slight  resume  of  the 
history  of  Japanese  business  beginnings. 

When — some  fifty  odd  years  ago — Japan  decided 
that  a  merchant  marine  was  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  her  ambition  to  be  ranked  as  a 
world  power  of  the  first  magnitude,  she  set  about  first 
to  learn  how  to  handle  ships,  and  later  how  to  build 
them.  Following  this,  she  studied  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  great  steamship  companies,  with  the 
result  that  she  is  one  of  the  largest  shipowners  in  the 
world  today.  Similar  courses  are  visible  in  her 
manipulation  of  all  questions  and  practices  relating 
to  business  and  commercial  life.  The  world  is 
necessarily  her  oyster,  and  no  sooner  does  she 
realize  the  need  of  anything  than  she  sets  about 
securing  it;  the  fact  that  others  have,  been  there 
before  her,  instead  of  being  a  detriment  to  her  has 
been  a  benefit,  because  she  has  been  enabled  to 
study  the  faults  in  the  systems  of  others,  and  to 
model  her  own  system  upon  the  experiences  of 
errors  paid  for  by  other  nations.  In  this  great 
school  of  study  and  observation,  the  little  brown 
climbers  have  not  always  chosen  their  teachers 
wisely,  nor  have  we,  their  teachers,  sought  to  instil 
in  them  the  better  and  higher  principles  of  business 
integrity.  The  result  has  naturally  justified  our 
complaints  about  Japan's  lack  of  business  morality. 
But  while,  because  of  her  aptness  at  tuition,  Japan 
has  become  a  proficient  practitioner  in  bogus  brands 
of  commercial  principle,  that  same  aptness  for 
assimilation  of  the  right  way  to  do  things  has  led  her 
to  attack  this  existing  evil  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  impossible  to  us  westerners.  No  less  a  person 
than  the  emperor  has  directly  interested  himself  in 
the  eradication  of  existing  Japanese  business 
methods;  and  the  eventual  observance  of  not  only  a 
higher  but  the  highest  tone  in  this  respect  is  now 
assured.  The  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  oneness  of 
purpose,  not  understandable  by  us  of  the  Occident; 
and  the  emperor  is  the  focusing  point  of  their  worldly 
ambitions  and  religious  creeds,  their  God  and  state, 
their  Lord,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  announced  to  the  populace  of  Japan  that 
such-and-such  a  thing  is  the  wish  of  the  emperor 
this  carries  a  thousandfold  greater  weight  with  the 
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people — classes  or  masses — than  any  mandate, 
proclamation  or  rescript  of  president,  king  or  czar. 
Wherefore,  it  may  be  accepted  now  as  a  fact  that 
Japanese  business  dealings  in  the  near  future,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  compare  with  our  standards 
in  every  respect — perhaps  even  excel  them.  In 
substantiation  of  this,  I  quote  from  a  translation  of 
a  letter  recently  received  under  issue  of  the  Japanese 
vice-Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  at 
Tokio,  and  addressed  to  the  prefectural  governors 
and  chairmen  of  various  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  Island  Kingdom. 

11  The  sound  industrial  development  of  a  nation  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  honest  and  assiduous 
application  of  the  people  to  their  occupations.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  country  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  people  to  prize  commercial 
morality,  and  to  do  business  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  attention.  At  this  juncture,  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor,  has  given  his  Imperial  rescript,  inculcating 
honesty  and  sincerity,  and  encouraging  frugality  and 
industry.  This  rescript,  deep  and  far-reaching  in  its 
import,  must  be  carefully  remembered,  and  strictly 
adhered  to,  not  only  by  business  men,  but  by  the  whole 
nation. 

ilOn  casting  a  glance  at  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  en- 
largement of  the  spheres  of  our  business  activity, 
vices  attendant  upon  competition  have  begun  to  make 
their  appearance.  A  tendency  is  noticeable  among 
our  merchants  to  attempt  to  engross  business  excluding 
others,  and  among  manufacturers  to  produce  imitation 
goods  and  adulterated  articles,  sacrificing  without 
scruples  the  interests  of  others  to  their  own  small 
and  transitory  gains.  Even  the  rights  of  inventions, 
trademarks  and  other  industrial  properties  are  in- 
fringed, and  cases  of  imitation  and  plagiarism  are 
often  brought  to  our  notice.  Such  phenomena  are 
indeed  very  discouraging  for  the  future  of  our  in- 
dustrial development.  Moreover,  cases  of  unauthor- 
ized appropriation  of  foreign'  trademarks,  com- 
mercial names,  etc.,  are  reported  now  and  then  and 
petitions  for  remedy  have  been  received  from  the 
aggrieved  parties.  It  is  true  that  among  these  com- 
plaints set  forth  by  foreigners'  there  are  some  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well-founded  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,  but  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  business 
men  which  may  seem  dishonest  or  fraudulent  will 
bring  grave  results,  not  only  by  discrediting  our  com- 
merce and  industry,  but  also  by  staining  our  national 
honor. 

"On  this  propitious  occasion  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Imperial  rescript,  it  is  considered  highly 
desirable  that  our  business  men  should  be  persuaded 
to  unite  and  warn  one  another  to  use  only  fair  means 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  promotion  of  national 
industry,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  first 
principle  of  business  is  to  acquire  credit  'by  honesty 
and  diligence,  and  thus  to  make  an  epoch  of  improved 
morality  in  the  history  of  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  is 
requested  that  you  explain  to  all  concerned,  and  make 
them  understand  that  the  rights  of  inventions,  designs, 


and  trademarks  must  be  respected,  and  that  unfair- 
competition  brings  nothing  but  injurious  results;: 
at  the  same  time  warning  them  against  the  bad  policy 
of  turning  out  debased  goods,  and  the  short-sighted 
practice  of  trying  to  sell  trashy  merchandise,  irre- 
spective of  price.  It  is  also  requested  that  you  instruct 
all  associations  of  various  branches  of  trade  that 
they  take  proper  measures  to  stop  dishonest  dealings 
of  the  members  of  their  respective  associations." 

From  this  concise  official  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Japanese  government  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  to  the  highest  standard  the 
practices  of  their  business  men.  Nor  can  anyone, 
I  think,  justly  doubt  the  sincerity  manifest  in  the 
above  quoted  epistle.  Thus,  then,  do  the  Japanese 
propose  to  eliminate  the  stumbling-block  to  the 
successful  issue  of  their  great  tr^.de  war. 

In  the  light  of  the  proven  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
merchant,  frequent  comparisons  between  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
common,  and  being  perforce  discreditable  to  the 
latter  have  tended  to  lower  the  Japanese  merchant 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to  force  a  feSling  of 
respect  toward  the  Chinaman.  Yet  bear  in  mind 
that  China  has  been  a  nation  of  traders  for 
centuries,  whereas  Japan  came  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  trade  only  since  the  advent  of  the  "foreigner"  after 
Commodore  Perry's  day  (1854).  Prior  to  that, 
there  were  but  two  general  classes  in  Japan — the 
husbandman,  and  the  military.  Neither  the  main 
staple,  rice,  nor  the  art  products  of  the  people  were 
traded  in,  but  were  controlled  by  the  great  military 
lords,  fudai  Daimio,  while  the  small  tradesman  was 
looked  down  upon  as  an  almost  despicable  creature. 

With  the  opening  of  Japan,  foreign  tradesmen 
nocked  to  it  by  scores.  These  represented  trades- 
men of  all  classes;  many  of  them  unprincipled,  and 
some  few  who  would  have  been  honorable  if  they 
could.  Each  and  all  of  them  were  in  the  country  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  motto  of  even  the  most  reputable 
firms  was,  "make  money.  Get  it  honestly  if  you  can 
— but  get  it."  With  the  introduction  of  trade  into 
Japan,  the  whole  country  went  suddenly  trade  mad 
— became  childlike  in  its  craving  for  this  knowledge. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  sometimes,  the 
Japanese  are  the  most  apt  of  pupils  in  every  phase  of 
modern  civilization,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  assimi- 
lating the  precepts  and  practices  of  their  preceptors. 
Had  their  early  training  been  in  the  school  of  fine 
business  honor  and  high  principles,  we  would  find 
them  now  in  every  sense  our  equals  if  not  our 
superiors.  The  wonder  is  that  we  do  not  find  them 
more  culpable  and  weaker  in  matters  of  business, 
when  we  consider  the  schooling  in  which  they 
learned  their  first  lessons. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  future  hostilities,  we 
are  faced  with  an  actual  condition  of  trade  warfare 
with  Japan — a  warfare  wherein  she  is  already  con- 
forming to  the  standards  of  her  adversary  in  her 
endeavor  to  "go  him  one  better."  It  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  Forty-seven  Ronins  una  Kurano- 
•suke's  methods  of  attack,  after  all. 


Life  on  the 


In  a  land  where  it  is  summer 
twelve  months  of  the  year  no 
home  is  complete  without  one 
Veranda      or  more  verandas.  This  is  why 
southern  California  boasts  more 
verandas  in  proportion  to  the 
houses  and  a  greater  variety  in  architecture  of  these 
out-of-door  living  places  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

From  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  to  the  simple 
homes  of  the  less  fortunate  or  rather  less  wealthy — 
for  money  by  no  means  spells  happiness — each 
home  has  its  "veranda,"  "stoop,"  "piazza"  or 
"porch,"  according  to  the  portion  of  the  country  the 
owners  hail  from.  But  no  matter  what  its  name, 
the  out-of-door  room  is  often  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  house. 

Absence  of  frost  makes  it  possible  for  these 
porches  to  be  delightful  retreats  from  January  to 
December  by  means  of  a  variety  of  ferns  in  pots  and 
hanging  baskets,  for  ferns  grow  here  in  semi- 
tropical  luxuriance  with  but  little  care.  A  couch, 
some  pillows,  a  table  and  easy-chairs,  complete  the 
lounging-place  or  the  working-room  of  the  entire 
family.  In  many  southern  California  homes  a 
majority  of  the  meals  are  served  on  vine-covered 
porches  away  from  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  passer- 
by. And  by  no  means  are  the  most  attractive 
porches  those  in  view  of  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  drive  through  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena  or  other  cities  of  this  garden  spot  just  to 
note  the  variety  of  porches.  Some  are  imposing, 
some  inviting,  some  cozy,  some  furnished,  some 
containing  only  a  chair  or  two.  There  is  a  variety 
as  great  as  that  of  the  flowers  of  this  southland,  and 
if  one  is  a  would-be  buyer  he  will  find  that  the 
veranda  is  included  in  the  purchase  price  and  often 
materially  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  house. 
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As  varied  as  the  porches  themselves  is  the  view 
one  obtains  from  them.  One  overlooks  only  a 
garden  full  of  trees  and  flowers  with  the  outside 
world  shut  out;  another  commands  a  view  of  the 
distant  mountains;  while  from  the  next  may  be  seen  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  blue  ocean  with  its  white  sails. 

He  who  is  without  a  veranda  is  without  one  of  the 
chief  comforts  and  joys  of  life  and  should  consult 
an  architect  and  carpenter  at  once. 

Jane  Frederickson. 


By  the  term  "Furthest  South" 
Whale  boning  in    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 

the  "Furthest    cozy  sPot  *n  wmc^  I  Pen  these 
,  reminiscences  is  on  an  iceberg 

bouth  further  south  than  those  that 

Shackleton  or  Scott  shivered  on. 
No,  the  term  signifies  that  the  furthest  south  booking 
office  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railways 
is  just  where  I  sit,  viz. :  Sydney,  in  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales — the  latter  the  chief  state  of  federated 
Australia. 

This  particular  reminiscence  is  a  simple  little 
chronicle  of  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  day  in  the 
"Furthest  South"  office  of  the  mighty  corporations 
already  mentioned. 


It  was  easy  to  see,  even  before  he  spoke,  that  he 
hailed  from  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific;  by  the 
cut  of  his  clothes  (for  American  tailors  have  a  way 
of  cutting  a  coat  in  a  manner  distinctly  "American," 
if  that  is  any  description  of  the  cut);  and  if  any 
further  evidence  were  required  as  to  his  nationality, 
it  was  quickly  made  apparent. 

"My!  this  does  seem  like  home.  Say!  but  that 
looks  nice:  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Union 
Pacific,  Wabash !  My !  You've  got  them  all  without 
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a  miss:   Say!  have  you  been  over  there  yourself ?" 

He  looked  about  thirty,  had  bright  brown  eyes, 
keen  but  kindly,  and  surveyed  the  folder  rack  of  the 
"Furthest  South"  office  with  an  appreciation  which 
did  full  justice  to  the  assortment  of  folders  which 
adorned  it.  I  assured  him  that,  although  not  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  it 
and  had  even  taught  school  on  the  Blue  mountains 
of  southwest  Virginia  above  Pulaski  City. 

He  liked  to  hear  this;  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  me  till  he  had  withdrawn  several 
folders  from  the  rack  and  piled  them  neatly  on  top 
of  one  another  ready  to  take  with  him  on  his  de- 
parture. I  liked  his  looks  and  invited  him  to  come 
round  to  the  "selling"  side  of  the  counter  and  sit 
down,  which  invitation  was  promptly  accepted. 
Like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  perfectly 
frank  about  himself.  He  was  "drumming"  down  in 
Australia  for  a  corset  firm  in  Chicago  and  meant  to 
see  that  the  Australian  female  form  divine  was  to  be 
still  more  divine  before  he  left,  through  donning  the 
"Trueform"  article  he  represented. 

"You  see,  your  womenfolks  down  here  look  O.  K., 
enough,  but  my !  They  haven't  learned  how  to  wear 
their  clothes  yet.  Just  go  out  and  look  at  some  of 
'em  trying  to  appear  smart  in  hobble  skirts,  and  their 
corsets  showing  through  like  corrugated  tin  roofs! 
Gee !  you  wait  till  I  rig  'em  out  in  this  'Trueform' 
and  there'll  be  a  boom  in  engagement  rings!" 

The  business  of  the  American  railway  agent  in 
foreign  lands  is  pretty  comprehensive.  He  has  to 
explain  all  about  transcontinental  routes,  explain 
away  a  thousand  fallacies  current  about  the  ex- 
tortionate charges  of  hotels,  incivility  of  servants, 
etc.,  and  his  office  becomes  as  much  as  the  consul's, 
the  resort  of  stranded  Americans,  who  take  it  that 
there  is  one  place  at  least  in  the  "blamed"  town 
where  they  can  sit  down  in  comfort  and  get  a  good 
listener  to  their  tales  of  woe. 

Now  and  again  though,  the  agent  entertains  "an 
angel  unawares"  and  it  was  my  luck  to  strike  him 
for  once. 

A  little  talk  soon  made  us  friends,  and  the  corset 
man  asked  if  I  would  "eat"  with  him  that  night  at 
the  Hotel  Australia — Sydney's  "lion"  in  the  matter 
of  caravansaries.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and 
found  my  friend  a  most  agreeable  host,  who  either 
naturally,  or  conforming  to  English  methods,  ab- 
stained from  discussing  too  much  "shop"  while  at 
the  dinner  table. 

The  music  rendered  during  dinner  seemed  to 
waken  some  pleasant  memory  within  him;  and 
rather  to  my  surprise,  when  we  were  sipping  our 
coffee  in  the  winter-garden,  he  dropped  the  gattling- 
gun  run  of  talk  he  had  fired  at  me  on  first  acquaint- 
ance and  grew  quite  pensive. 

"Say!  that  last  thing  they  played  hits  me  on  the 
same  old  spot:  don't  know  its  name,  but  there's  a 
little  girl  down  in  Los  Angeles  I  am  pretty  good 
friends  with.  We  had  dinner  in  the  Lankershim 
before  I  came  out  here  and  they  played  that  same 
old  thing — wonder  what  they  call  it?" 

I  said  the  title  was  "Simple  Aveu,"  and  he  re- 


marked that  it  might  certainly  be  simple,  but  if  I 
had  heard  it  when  in  the  company  of  a  "certain  little 
girl"  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  think  that  I 
would  want  to  play  it  as  the  very  first  tune  I  tried 
when  I  took  to  harping  in  some  happier  world. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  S  ,  it  takes  just  the 

right  sort  of  a  girl  to  make  a  fellow  feel  that  music 
and  poetry  help  him  to  love  and  respect  that  girl 
more'n  otherwise;  and  when  you  get  down  to  hearing 
in  a  foreign  country,  what  she  said  was  her  pet  piece, 
and  she,  eight  thousand  miles  away,  well,  you'll 
beat  the  band  if  you  don't  get  cold  shivers  up  and 
down  your  back;  and  feel  as  if  you  are  the  only  pet 
lamb  that  has  lost  its  mammy  in  the  crush.  Yessir! 
that's  me !" 

Well,  the  music  stopped  at  last,  and  corsets  had  a 
chance.  I  learned  the  vast  difference  between  the 
"sit"  of  a  corset  like  the  "Trueform"  and  the  cross- 
cut sawed-out  things  which  invade  the  market  with 
some  sort  of  nomenclature  to  distinguish  them  from 
straight-jackets;  and  my  friend  offered  a  friendly  bet 
that  inside  six  months  the  outward  shape  of  Aus- 
tralian women  would  be  so  enhanced  that  even  the 
"little  girl"  in  Los  Angeles  would  think  it  about 
time  he  was  en  route  home  again. 

Some  months  elapsed  ere  I  heard  of  my  friend 
again;  and  then  it  was  through  a  note  from  the 
manager  of  a  big  soft  goods  store,  informing  me  that 
a  Mr.  Journey  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  Sydney 
hospital  had  asked  to  see  me.  The  name  had  slipped 
my  memory,  but  when  I  was  shown  into  the  accident 
ward,  judge  of  my  surprise  to  see  the  "corset  man" 
lying  on  one  of  the  beds,  all  swathed  in  bandages, 
and  only  his  bright  brown  eyes  in  trim  to  flash  a 
look  of  pleased  recognition. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  his  various  points  of 
identity  established  and  have  them  properly  vali- 
dated. He  had  got  knocked  down  by  an  electric 
street-car  through  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  in 
British  countries  the  traffic  motto  is  "keep  to  the 
left"  while  in  America  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

"Say!  but  the  boys  '11  like  this:  to  hear  I  got  run 
over  in  an  Australian  town,  after  being  used  to 
Chicago!  Luck!  It  just  beats  the  band!  Here 
was  I  crossing  that  confounded  street  after  booking 
a  $20,000  order  for  one  house — and  had  just  arrived 
at  the  approximate  commission — mine — when, 
whew!  Say!  I  was  never  in  the  prize-fighting 
business  before!" 

I  told  him  he  must  not  talk  too  much,  and  he  said 
he  would  "cut  it  short,"  but  what  he  had  to  say,  he 
must  say. 

"It's  just  this  way!  I'll  be  here  three  months, 
the  doctors  tell  me,  and  I  want  you  to  write  to  that 
little  girl  in  Los  Angeles  I  spoke  to  you  about  and 
let  her  know  my  own  fist  is  out  of  commission. 
You'll  tell  her  that  Jim  is  down,  but  will  be  up  before 
the  count's  through,  and  nothing  much  to  show  how 
hard  he  got  hit.  And  you'll  tell  her  that  the  folks 
here  are  good  to  me  and  fixin'  me  O.  K. ;  and  there's 
nothing  much  to  worry  about.  Say,  I'll  be  validated 
in  time  to  connect  with  the  next  ocean-going 
aeroplane,  and  that  womenfolks  here  are  looking 
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smart  in  'Trueform' — and  that  there  is  only  one 
little  girl  in  America  or  Australia  has  a  pair  of  pansy 
eyes  that  hit  harder  and  bore  Jim  Journey 
quicker  than  a  fighting  electric  car — and  that's 
the  girl  whose  name  is  on  the  envelope.  Got  that, 
Mister?" 

Jim  had  only  a  poor  fighting  chance  at  the  time, 
but  with  good  nursing  on  one  side  and  pluck  on  his 
own  side,  he  scraped  through  after  being  down  for 
months.  Lots  of  folks  were  good  to  him ;  and  one  tall 
maiden  who  worked  not  far  away  from  the  "Furthest 
South"  chap  called  frequently  and  took  useful 
shorthand  notes  for  him  which  clinched  quite  a 
bunch  of  "Trueform"  sales.  Jim  spoke  to  me  about 
her  when  at  last  he  "crutched"  it  up  the  steamer's 
gang-plank  bound  for  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu. 

"Sav!   Mr.  S  ,  reckon  I  didn't  throw  bou- 


quets at  the  Australian  girl  when  I  first  talked  to  you. 
Changed  my  mind  of  late;  lots  of  them  are  Jim 
Dandies;  and  say!  that  shorthand  girl,  she  beats 
anyone  I  ever  saw — 'cept  one:  looks  the  whole  pearl 
necklace  even  without  the  'Trueform'  outfit;  and 
she's  the  second  I  ever  saw  with  pansy  eyes.  You 
wait  until  you  see  Nora!" 

Some  time  after  this  I  received  a  clipping  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  announcing  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
James  Journey  to  Miss  Kathleen  Nora  Keough, 
and  I  knew  one  fine  fellow  had  laid  aside  his 
crutches  and  was  all  the  better  as  a  benedict  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  breadwinner's 
path,  whether  he  be  selling  corsets  in  Australia  or 
making  the  great  transcontinental  routes  of 
America  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  "Furthest 
South."  V.  A.  S. 


A  California 
Wedding 
Bower 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  white 
Banksia  rose  bower  in  the  front- 
yard  of  T.  E.  McFall's  resi- 
dence at  Winters,  California. 
One  giant  trunk  measuring 
thirty-seven  inches  in  circum- 
ference, branching  into  many  great  arms,  is  trained 
upward  and  spreads  its  beautiful  canopy  of  leaves, 
buds  and  roses  over  a  trellis  forty  feet  wide  and  fifty 
feet  long. 

The  framework  supporting  this  weight  of  beauty 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  earth.  The 
whole  is  canopied  by  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  green 
and  white,  while  graceful  branches  hang  over  the 
edge  and  swing  their  buds  and  blooms  to  the 
passerby  or  the  happy  loafer  underneath.  A  great 
many  electric  lights  are  disposed  beneath  the  floral 
roof  and   about   the   edge.   Chairs,  hammocks, 


settees,  all  invite  to  rest.  It  is  needless  to  say  this 
is  the  summer  parlor.  Here  the  family  and  their 
friends  sit  or  swing,  read  or  sew,  and  it  has  been  the 
reception-room  for  a  hundred  or  more  people  on 
several  occasions.  Here  the  eldest  daughter  was 
married  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Moonlight 
and  electric  globes  lit  up  this  fairy-like  wedding 
bower.  On  a  soft  carpet  the  bride  trailed  her  snowy 
robes  to  the  place  where  the  bridegroom  waited  for 
her.  A  piano  was  placed  in  a  bay  window  and  the 
bridal  march  sounded  the  opening  strains  to  what 
has  been  an  ideal  marriage  performed  under  an  ideal 
wedding  bower  such  as  only  our  glorious  California 
can  produce. 

It  has  taken  thirty-three  years  for  this  rose  to 
reach  its  present  perfection  but  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
fitting  wedding  bower  for  the  grandchildren  of  its 
present  owners.  Annie  Louise  Morrison. 
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Jim 

By  Katherine  Elspeth  Oliver 

Never  seen  anybody  like  Jim 
Good-natured  don't  tell  it  of  him. 
Don't  know  what  the  blues  is,  I  guess; 
Anything  go  wrong,  he'll  never  confess. 
Had  troubles,  too — 
Once't  it  blew 

'Most  a  cyclone,  and  Jim's  big  barn 
Went  down.    Jim  just  says:    "Well,  darn 
Th'  old  shack — she  was  ready  to  fall 
Anyway."    That  was  all. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  meadow,  out  thar, 

Jim's  shiftless  brother-in-law  dropped  a  seegar: 

Couldn't  turn  her  back — 

Wiped  every  stack — 

Mighty  hard  luck,  guess  you'll  bet! 

Jim  just  says,  a-moppin'  th'  sweat: 

"Looks  like  I'd  had  hay  to  burn,  this  fall, 

Don't  it?"   That  was  all. 

Got  all  smashed  up  when  th'  colts  ran  away, 
At  Placket's  crossin'.   Laid  most  all  day, 
Then  crawled  on  his  hands  to  Jones'  door, 
All  blood  and  dirt.   How  th'  doctor  swore 
And  worked — Lord,  but  th'  pain ! 
Jim  didn't  complain; 
All  he  says,  when  th'  doctor  set  his  knee 
An'  he  lay,  white  as  chalk,  says  he: 
"Say,  Doc,  you  got  your  gall, 
A  pullin'  my  laig" — that  was  all. 

And  Jim — pore  old  Jim — I'll  never  forget 

Th'  day  we  carried  his  baby  "Net" 

Up  from  th'  creek — little  hands  full  o'  flowers 

She  was  gettin'  for  "Dad."    Lord !   It  seemed  hours 

'Fore  Jim  spoke,  kneelin'  there, 

His  pore  face  laid  'gainst  her  wet  golden  hair. 

Then  at  last:    "Dad's  leetle  baby!"  says  he, 

"I'd  never  no  doubt  the  Lord  give  her  to  me — 

It  must  be — th'  Lord — he  took  her  away" — 

That  was  all.    Jim?  Christian,  I  say. 


* 


Don  Henri- 


Editor  Sunset: 


New  York  City, 


quez"  Heard    DeTarSuir:A    ,       ,  e 

in  the  April  number  of  your 

From  magazine  "Bill  Adams"  gives 

an  account  of  the  early  days  in 

Clifton,  and  speaks  of  the  Lesinsky  Bros,  and  their 

struggles  to  produce  copper  in  out  of  God's  way 

places.    I  do  not  know  who  Bill  Adams  is,  but  his 

knowledge  is  meager  and  his  statements  are  incorrect 

in  many  instances.   I  am  not  surprised  at  that. 

Time  has  a  way  to  obliterate  facts  like  weeds  that 

grow  on  the  Indian  trails,  where  today  my  old  friend 

Geronimo  would  seek  in  vain  for  his  old  footpaths. 


I  believe  that  the  new  state  of  Arizona  owes  me 
some  recognition,  say,  a  monument,  a  modest  one. 
I  do  not  aspire  to  brass  or  copper;  let  it  be  adobe. 
True,  the  rains  would  destroy  it,  but  what  of  that? 
Imperial  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay  may  fill  a 
hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.  All  things  pass  away, 
so  if  my  adobe  monument  falls  it  will  be  but  the 
same  old  story.   Alas !  poor  Yorick ! 

Now,  my  claim  to  the  monument  is  this:  I  was 
the  man  who  shipped  the  first  copper  out  of  Arizona, 
leading  up  to  the  fact  that  Arizona  is  today  the  third 
copper-producing  place  in  the  world.  I  arrived 
in  New  Mexico  in  i860.  After  the  wars,  there  was 
no  export,  or  only  some  wool  and  hides,  from  the 
country,  and  Arizona  sent  out  very  little  of  even 
that  commodity.  The  railroad  being  far  away,  the 
people  made  a  living  with  freighting  from  the  rail- 
ways, bringing  in  food  and  clothing  for  the  govern- 
ment stations  and  the  people.  I  was  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  something  to  export,  something  per- 
manent, and  when  in  1868  Robert  Metcalf,  a  former 
officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  brought  me  ten 
pounds  of  metal  rich  in  copper  I  realized  that  the 
export  possibility  might  be  found. 

The  struggle  to  build  up  a  paying  business  was 
immense.  What  is  now  Clifton  was  then  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apache  country,  a  wilderness;  but  the 
copper  boulders  on  the  top  of  the  Longfellow  were 
too  attractive.  "Bill"  says  the  Lesinskys  were  not 
miners,  but  there  he  is  in  error.  I  put  in  six  years  in 
the  Australian  gold-fields  and  three  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  had  at  least  some  claim,  therefore,  to  the 
name  of  miner.  The  first  copper  shipped  was  in 
the  raw  material,  but  the  returns  were  poor.  The 
ore  averaged  thirty-five  per  cent,  but  the  freight  and 
smelting  expenses  in  Baltimore  took  the  entire 
proceeds  and  left  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  Shipping  the  ore,  therefore,  would  not 
pay.  I  found  a  few  old  Mexicans  who  had  smelted 
copper  in  Mexico.  I  started  the  work  with  Mexican 
furnaces  8  inches  in  diameter.  We  fought  Indians; 
we  starved;  we  built  bridges;  we  made  roads,  and 
we  carried  on  the  work  until  we  grew  from  an 
eight-inch  furnace  to  a  4-foot  furnace.  It  took  ten 
years  to  get  to  that  point.  We  then  produced 
five  thousand  pounds  of  black  copper  daily.  Twelve 
years  of  such  work  would  easily  fill  a  good-sized 
volume,  but  I  will  give  you  only  a  few  facts,  not  to 
take  up  too  much  time  and  space.  The  Scotchmen 
who  bought  our  interests  did  not  pay  $3,000,000  as 
"Bill"  says,  but  only  $1,000,000.  Alas!  that  it  was 
so!  I  took  my  share  of  this  million,  believing  I 
could  go  to  New  York  and  become  a  partner  of,  say, 
Gould  or  Vanderbilt;  but  why  say  anything  of  my 
disappointments?  I  ceased  to  be  Don  Henri  quez 
when  I  arrived  here;  no  one  seemed  to  know  me; 
no  one  seemed  to  realize  my  greatness.  I  was 
bitterly  disappointed  and  humiliated.  However,  in 
time  I  settled  down  and  learned  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer,  being  thankful  for  my  daily  bread. 

Of  my  friends  and  partners,  but  few  are  left.  My 
brother  and  uncle,  the  only  partners  I  had,  are  no 
more.    Only   stout   Sam  Freudenthal  and  Ben 
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Michelson  are  flourishing,  and,  incidentally,  both  are 
my  partners  in  the  grocery  business  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  known  as  The  H.  Lesinsky  Company,  Inc. 

Now,  as  to  my  claim  to  the  monument,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?  I  trust  the  good  people  of  Arizona 
will  recognize  my  claim. 

If  the  history  of  the  Arizona,  mines  is  ever  written, 
Clifton  and  the  neighboring  mining-towns  must  fill 
many  interesting  pages.  The  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  copper  near  and  about  Clifton,  however, 
will  be  incomplete  if  the  name  and  character  of 
William  Grant  is  omitted.  If  it  is  true  that  an  honest 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,  surely  Grant  was  of 
that  nobility.  But  who  will  speak  of  this  man 
twenty-five  years  from  now;  even  looking  back 
thirty  or  forty  years  now  is  no  easy  task.  Memory 
weakens  that  once  was  full  of  life  and  being.  Would 
that  I  could  speak  adequately  of  W'illiam  Grant. 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  reincarnation  be  true, 
William  Grant  must  have  been  a  follower  of  the 
Redeemer;  must  have  acquired  the  precepts  of  the 
Master,  and  on  arriving  here  again  brought  with  him 
the  innocence  of  the  saint.  The  innocence  I  speak 
of,  however,  was  not  acquired  but  born  with  him 
and  was  part  of  the  man,  entirely  without  his  knowl- 
edge of  possessing  the  priceless  gift.  Intimate  rela- 
tions of  from  thirty  to  forty  years'  standing  entitles 
me  to  say  this. 

Besides  speaking  of  Clifton,  I  want  to  say  that 
Grant  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Coronado  mine;  he 
was  the  main  help  and  stay  during  the  early  years 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  Clifton.  Absolutely 
honest  and  fearless  he  was;  and  while  but  indiffer- 
ently educated,  he  was  not  uninspired  with  poetic 
visions.  He  would  even  write  verses,  innocent  of 
grammar  or  diction. 

Arbuckle  was  our  engineer.  He  ran  the  locomo- 
tive named  after  William  Grant.  Some  enemy  tried 
to  undermine  Arbuckle;  wanted  his  position,  so  one 
morning  the  piston  refused  to  act,  something  was 
wrong  with  the  "William  Grant."  On  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  cotton  waste  had  been  stuffed  into 
the  machinery.  The  locomotive  would  not  move. 
Grant  put  up  a  notice,  which  I  find  still  among  some 
of  my  papers: 

"All  the  people  big  and  small 

Are  invited  to  a  funeral, 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

If  we  can  catch  the  villain  loon 

Who  stuffed  the  engine  William  Grant, 

He  will  be  hung  to  the  very  top 

Of  the  tree  in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop." 

Well,  the  villain  was  not  caught,  but  the  poetic 
inspiration  had  its  wholesome  effect. 

Looking  back  to  those  days,  I  can  remember  when 
the  prospects  of  final  success  looked  dim  indeed. 
The  first  ore  we  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace 
was  on  the  back  of  a  few  burros.  From  the  burfo 
we  got  to  making  a  wagon  load,  and  from  the  wagon 
load  we  built  a  narrow-gauge  railway;  but  between 
those  changes  many  dark  days  intervened.  The 
treasury  ran  often  dangerously  low,  and  once  or 


twice  we  could  not  make  payments.  Grant,  how- 
ever, offered  his  savings  to  me — three  or  four 
hundred  dollars.  "You  and  I,"  said  he,  "will  remain 
in  camp  if  the  others  leave.  We  can  catch  fish  and 
shoot  a  crow,  and  keep  from  starving  until  the 
railroad  arrives."  The  Southern  Pacific  was  then 
some  fifteen  hundred  miles  away  and  no  work  being 
done.  The  prospect  of  a  railroad  arriving  was  far 
off  indeed. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  therefore  the  good  citizens  of 
Arizona  erect  that  monument  I  spoke  of,  Grant 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Grant  the  ever- ready  helper, 
the  unflinching  fearless  pioneer. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  illustrate  further  this  man's 
character?  Once  he  gave  to  a  Mexican  shoemaker 
his  boots  to  be  repaired.  The  Mexican  suddenly 
disappeared,  taking  the  boots  with  him.  Some 
months  later  Grant  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
cobbler  across  the  street.  "Did  you  ask  for  your 
boots?"  I  said.  Grant  looked  sad.  "No"  he  said. 
"I  hated  to  have  him  feel  bad.  I  pretended  not  to 
see  him." 

I  brought  Grant  with  me  to  New  York.  I  bought 
a  small  country-place,  and  hoped  that  he  would  stay 
and  take  charge  of  it,  and  live  with  us.  But  to  wear 
a  collar  and  cuffs  and  to  sleep  between  two  sheets 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  took  ill;  he  sighed  for 
Grigsby's  Station  where  he  was  so  happy  and  so 
poor.  He  begged  me  to  let  him  go  back  West.  He 
took  his  $5,000,  and  located  in  Oregon.  There  he 
sleeps  now.  I  venture  to  say  no  more  honest  man 
sleeps  in  that  God's  Acre  than  William  Grant. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  these  memoirs  do  not  interest  you, 
your  basket  will  kindly  take  them  up,  hide  them,  as  . 
dust  might  hide  all  things  under  the  sun. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Lesinsky, 

Whilom  Don  Henriquez,  President  of  the  Long- 
fellow Mining  Co. 

* 

Utopia 

There  was  a  tale  by  the  poets  told, 

The  early  bards,  long  gone  to  their  rest, 
Of  a  happy  land  with  its  fields  of  gold, 
On  the  stream  of  Ocean,  far  to  the  west, 
A  story  told  of  the  "Isles  of  the  Blest"  • 
Of  "Fortunrte  Fields,"  the  "Elysian  Plain," 
WThere  mortals  dwelt  apart  from  the  pain 
Of  death,  or  the  rigor  of  heat  or  of  cold. 

Today  I  sit  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  the  fabled  land  of  the  Greek  is  mine; 
And  the  world  in  its  quest  no  more  need  wait 

But  may  eat  of  its  bread  and  may  drink  of  its  wine 
And  pluck  the  golden  fruit  from  the  trees— 
The  fruit  that  was  cast  by  Hippomenes 
Before  the  steps  of  the  fleeing  girl 
As  we  cast  it  now  to  the  wide,  wide  world. 

John  C.  Bolin. 


Through  the  incense-laden  lanes  of  Eugene  at  springtime,  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk 


Enjoying  Outdoorsland  at  Eugene,  Oregon 

By  Dan  Curtis  Freeman 


PERENNIALLY  refreshing  and  alluring  are  the 
scenic  charms  of  the  upper  Willamette  valley. 
An  infinite  variety  of  attractions  of  all  outdoorsland 
exist  in  the  section  embraced  within  the  wide- 
spreading  boundary  lines  of  Lane  county.  Chief 
gem  of  beauty  in  this  setting  is  Eugene.  Its  pic- 
turesque environment  includes  the  beautiful  little 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  tumultuous  McKenzie, 
the  famous  fishing  and  hunting  watercourse  of 
many  moods — the  Middle  Fork — and  the  winding 
coast  fork  of  the  Willamette.  All  these  radiate 
from  the  head  of  the  main  Willamette  valley  like 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

How  often  have  you  aspired  for  a  country  big 
enough — not  too  big — for  an  outing,  untrammeled 
by  the  mob  that  has  preceded  you — a  country  not 
too  densely  populated  to  admit  of  complete  freedom; 
not  too  far  distant,  yet  with  a  convenient  choice  of 
primeval  retreats  ?  You  do  not  want  sand,  shadeless 
roads,  burning  sun  or  water  and  greensward  for 
touring,  tramping  and  camping  out  as  you  please 


and  when  and  where  you  will.  Truly  there  is  a 
wealth  of  enjoyable  things  that  invite  the  seeker 
for  pleasure,  or  for  sport  "with  rod  and  gun,  or  for 
health  and  comfort,  in  this  vicinity;  well-nigh  all  the 
objectionable  features  noted  are  eliminated.  Well- 
marked  roads  lead  through  this  garden-like  valley. 
Within  the  past  two  years  much  improvement  work 
has  been  done  on  Lane  county  highways,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  section  with  touring  motorists  has 
rapidly  increased.  This  is  due,  in  some  degree  no 
doubt,  to  Eugene's  modern  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations, now  easily  the  peer  of  any.  The 
hostelries  of  Eugene  are  the  Osburn,  the  Schmeed, 
the  Griggs,  the  St.  Francis  and  several  others.  The 
latest  of  these  is  well  known  to  the  traveling  public; 
the  Osburn  is  both  artistically  designed  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  appointment. 

The  overland  road  tourist  will  experience  the 
most  enjoyable  portion  of  his  trip  in  the  190  miles, 
approximately,  from  the  divide  between  the  Umpqua 
and  Willamette  valley  through  Eugene  to  Portland. 
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Auto  road  through  rhododendron  land  near  Eugene 


After  Eugene  is  reached,  the  agreeably  surprising 
quality  and  quantity  of  wayside  inns  and  hotels  will 
be  noted. 

The  individual  who  does  not  feel  responsive  to  the 
primeval  instinct  of  the  woods — the  call  of  mys- 
terious voices  in  a  shrouded  canon  and  the  winding 
trail  through  a  dense  forest,  the  mystery  of  moun- 
tain ways,  the  company  of  cataracts — is  very  rare, 
indeed. 

Rivers,  waterfalls  and  rapids  are  found  amidst  a 
setting  of  mountain  scenery  whose  grandeur  is 
coming  to  rival  other  much-talked-of  places. 
There  are  gushing  springs  from  veins  that  lead  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  cascades,  clear  deep  mountain 
lakes,  silvery  mountain  brooks  in  which  the  gamy 
redsides  and  Dolly  Vardens  challenge  your  prowess. 
The  McKenzie  river  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
interesting  watercourses  in  the  world.  It  is  stocked 
with  all  varieties  of  game-fish  and  penetrates  a  dense 
forest  country  to  the  crest  of  the  Cascades,  whose 
crowning  glories  are  the  Three  Sisters.  This  road 
connects  with  the  Deschutes  wagon.  The  highway 
at  the  summit  is  not  at  present  in  a  very  good  state 
of  repair.  The  recesses  of  the  mountain  forests  are 
well  known  for  elk,  deer,  bear,  etc.  For  seventy 
miles  from  Eugene,  near  the  headwaters  at  the 
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Three  Sisters,  there  are  excellent  camping-grounds, 
good  outing-houses  and  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions at  frequent  intervals. 

A  daily  mail  stage  operates  from  Eugene  to  Foley 
Springs  along  this  route.  It  is  a  much-traveled 
thoroughfare  between  April  and  September.  Several 
parties  of  hunters  and  fishermen  have  their  per- 
manent camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tributaries. 

Although  the  country  adjoining  is  but  little  ad- 
vanced from  a  wilderness,  summer  cottages  and 
tents  dot  the  banks  of  the  McKenzie.  The  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Willamette  affords  better  sport  with  the 
rod  and  reel,  in  the  opinion  of  some.  The  roads  to 
the  latter  are  not  in  as  good  condition. 

Foley  and  Belknap  springs  are  located  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  McKenzie — Belknap  on  the 
North  Fork  and  Foley  on  the  South  Fork.  These 
wonderful  springs  are  fourteen  miles  apart.  The 
junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  them  is  marked 
by  a  log  cabin  hotel,  which  is  as  noted  for  its  com- 
fortable accommodations  as  its  unusual  architecture. 
These  springs  are  the  local  mecca  for  many  persons 
who  seek  the  benefits  of  their  life-giving  and  curative 
properties.  The  healing  hot  waters  boil  forth  from 
the  earth,  heavy  with  rare  mineral  properties. 
There  is  vim  and  life  in  the  shaft  of  the  liquid.  One 
of  the  natural  curiosities  near  the  Belknap  Spring  is 
that,  within  thirty  feet  of  the  fissure  which  gives  forth 
the  hot  water,  is  a  cold-air  hole,  blowing  ice-cold  air 
from  the  aperture  in  the  rocks.  No  explanation  is 
known  of  this  peculiarity. 

On  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Willamette  river  is 
another  famous  hot  spring,  Kitson's,  which  will  soon 
be  located  conveniently  near  the  Southern  Pacific's 
new  main  line  from  Eugene,  via  Klamath  Falls  and 
Weed,  to  California,  which,  when  completed  within 
a  few  months,  will  reduce  the  time  between  the 
north  coast  and  California  to  twenty-two  hours. 
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Mistletoe-tree  on  the  old  Oregon-California  stage 
road  near  Eugene 
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Little  Journeys  in  Oregon's  Eden 
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With  a  team  or  pack-train  one  can  follow 
this  route  to  Crater  Lake. 

On  trails,  reached  from  the  McKenzie 
road  in  the  shadow  of  the  Three  Sisters, 
are  several  wonderful  lakes  located  near 
the  crest  of  the  range.  Clear  Lake  is 
one  of  the  many  natural  wonders.  It  is 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  icy  water,  fed  from  the 
heart  of  eternally  snow-capped  peaks.  In 
its  translucent  depths  may  be  seen  sub- 
merged forest  trees  standing  upright  as 
they  once  grew.  Flowing  out  of  this  lake 
a  stream  one  hundred  feet  wide  rushes 
for  about  half  a  mile  as  if  shot  from  a 
catapult.  Here  it  takes  a  perpendicular 
plunge  of  over  fifty  feet,  then  for  another 
half-mile  the  torrent  rushes  until  it  takes 
another  plunge  in  divided  form  of  one 
hundred  feet.  After  flowing  more  gently 
for  two  miles  it  disappears  almost  entirely, 
then  rises  to  the  surface  again.  With  a 
deafening  roar  it  makes  another  sheer 
drop  of  one  hundred  feet  into  a  mag- 
nificent pool  where  are  congregated  un- 
known quantities  of  the  trout  family. 
Giant  firs  line  the  banks,  fringed  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs.  The 
mountain  sides  are  riotous  with  gay  colors 
given  by  the  rhododendron,  wild  lilac, 
mountain  ash,  dogwood  and  syringas. 

From  the  higher  elevations  Mt.  Jeffer- 
son, Mt.  Hood,  Diamond  Peak,  the  Three 
Sisters,  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  and, 
on  clear  days,  the  outline  of  Shasta,  are 
viewed. 

The  rapids  of  the  McKenzie  river,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Eugene,  are  being  har- 
nessed for  power-plants.  The  Eugene 
municipal  plant  at  Walterville  was  opened 
on  March  ist.  The  Oregon  Power  Com- 
pany has  done  preliminary  work  on  a 
million-dollar  plant  at  Martin's  rapids. 
One  of  the  largest  of  Oregon's  fish  hatcheries  is 
located  at  Poujade  and  is  a  most  interesting  place  to 
visit.  A  favorite  pastime  of  daring  sportsmen  is  a 
trip  upon  the  tumultuous  McKenzie  for  fifty  miles 
in  a  rowboat,  casting  and  trolling  enroute.  Shoot- 
ing the  rapids  is  a  delightful  and  extremely  thrilling 
experience,  not  unattended  by  some  risk. 

Regarding  the  wild  game  in  the  back  country 
deer-hunting  parties  go  into  the  ranges  every  year 
and  usually  have  big  rewards  to  show.  Guides  can 
be  engaged,  also  pack-horses  and  freighters.  It  is 
asserted  by  an  old-time  guide  that  it  is  possible  to 
photograph  wild  deer  in  daylight  at  a  place  of  which 
he  seems  to  possess  exclusive  knowledge. 

No  less  are  the  attractions  of  the  upper  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Willamette.  The  tributaries  of  this 
stream  afford  excellent  trout  fishing.  Near  its 
source,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  Diamond  Peak,  are 
Crescent  Lake  and  Odell  Lake.  The  latter  is  three 
miles  wide,  six  miles  long  and  six  hundred  feet  deep. 
These  two  are  twin  lakes  on  the  main  source  of  the 
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Witchery  of  the  wayside,  inviting  the  camper  and  vacationist 


famous  Deschutes  river,  flowing  northward  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cascade  range  to  the  Columbia. 

Another  interesting  camping  jaunt,  reached  by  a 
very  picturesque  winding  road  through  flowery 
glades  along  purling  brooks  and  skirting  the  low 
foothills,  is  to  Triangle  Lake,  about  twenty-five 
miles.  This  is  at  the  headwaters  of  Lake  creek. 
There  are  very  good  accommodations,  excellent 
country  meals  with  all  the  rare  delicacies,  and  fresh 
vegetables,  cream,  butter  and  other  appetizing 
dishes  the  country  housewife  alone  knows  how  to 
prepare.  There  is  good  camping-ground  and  fishing 
characteristic  of  all  this  part  of  the  state. 

Fishing  in  Triangle  Lake  is  an  interesting  ex- 
perience and  will  certainly  be  rewarded  with  a 
goodly  string.  The  Siuslaw  river  cuts  its  way 
through  the  coast  mountains  to  Florence,  Lane 
county's  seaport  town.  Florence  is  an  interesting 
place,  having  several  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the 
world,  with  one  of  the  greatest  standing  bodies  of 
saw  timber  back  of  it  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
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;abin  hotel  picturesquely  located  on  the  McKenzie  river 


Important  jetty  improvement  is  in  progress  here. 
While  the  country  is,  to  a  degree,  primitive  and  un- 
developed, one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed  by  the 
gorgeously  blooming  rhododendron  and  other  blos- 
soming shrubs  which  literally  cover  the  hillsides. 
The  trip  will  afford  further  variety  in  scenery, 
fishing  for  salmon,  trout,  halibut,  rock-cod,  and 
flounders.  Many  days  can  be  spent  on  Lake 
Tsiltcoos,  Lake  Whoahink  and  other  lakes,  where 
duck  and  geese  offer  practically  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  gunning.  The  summer  climate  in  this 
section  is  most  delightful. 

Eugene  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  vegetable  and 


orchard  belt,  and  every  one  of  the  123  miles  from  this 
point  to  Portland  is  alive  with  interest.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  state  university  adds  the  culture  char- 
acteristic of  a  college  town.  One  of  the  adjacent 
points  of  interest  is  the  120-acre  Hendrick's  Park, 
offering  a  panorama  rivaling  Council  Crest,  also 
Spencer's  Butte,  the  cloud-reaching  sentinel,  south- 
ward— once  a  tiny  island  in  the  inland  sea — and 
lastly  Skinners  Butte  overlooking  the  valley  at  the 
head  of  town,  and  the  winding  Willamette.  All 
these  combine  to  please  the  fancy  and  capture  the 
whims  of  the  capricious.  All  in  all,  as  a  vacation 
entertainer,  Eugene  has  superior  claims. 


Some  of  the  finest  roads  in  Oregon  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Eugene  and  are  a  delight  to  travelers 


Dairy  herd  in  an  alfalfa  meadow,  John  Day  Valley,  Oregon 


Grant  County's  Rich  Acres 

John  Day  Valley,  Oregon,  and  Its  Diversified  Industries  Making  Landowners  Wealthy 

By  John  Scott  Mills 


THAT  part  of  the  John  Day  valley  which  lies  in 
Grant  county,  Oregon,  is  the  home  of  miners, 
stockmen,  dairymen,  farmers,  orchardists,  apiarists 
and  gardeners  who  have  "made  good,"  collectively 
and  individually.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  live 
in  the  best  country  on  earth.   They  mean  it,  too. 

Millions  have  been  taken  from  the  placers  along 
the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  auriferous  deposits  are 
by  no  means  exhausted,  and  the  tailings  show  by 
assay  that  they  contain  gold  enough  to  warrant  their 
working  over.  The  quartz  properties  are  looking  up 
and  large  quantities  of  good  ore  are  being  taken  out. 

The  John  Day  valley  is  all  pay  dirt.  There 
are  surface  diggings  aside  from  the  placers  and 
quartz  claims  that  will  yield  rich  returns  when  the 
ground  sluice  and  the  giant,  the  flume  and  the  tail- 
race  are  memories.  The  wealth  is  in  the  soil.  Nature 
has  not  alone  taken  hold  of  one  handle  of  the  plow, 
but  seemingly  wants  to  do  more  than  her  share. 

"Why  do  you  not  raise  more  potatoes?"  I  asked 
a  farmer  who  was  superintending  the  digging  of  a 
crop  of  150  sacks  from  a  scant  acre. 

"We  want  to  do  our  farming  on  horseback"  was 
the  reply. 

"With  hogs  selling  at  0  to  10  cents  a  pound  on 
foot,  and  with  so  much  alfalfa  grown  in  the  valley, 
why  is  it  that  so  few  hogs  are  raised  here?"  I  asked 
the  postmaster  at  Dayville.  This  representative 
of  Uncle  Sam  is  also  a  farmer  and  a  veterinary  of  no 
mean  skill. 

"Well,  we  don't  want  to  raise  anything  we  cannot 
drive  to  market"  was  his  answer. 


While  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  inhabitants 
buy  potatoes  grown  in  other  sections,  they  buy  their 
hams,  bacon,  lard,  butter  and  cream  from  the  dealer, 
who  purchases  from  the  commission  men  of  the  large 
cities. 

There  isn't  a  poor  man  in  the  valley  that  I  could 
hear  of,  and  some  of  the  landowners  and  stock- 
raisers  are  very  wealthy.  They  made  their  money 
by  farming  on  a  large  scale  or  by  raising  cattle  or 
sheep  for  the  market.  When  it  comes  to  dairying  or 
gardening  they  simply  put  the  matter  aside.  They'd 
rather  buy  what  they  need  than  bother  with  the 
care  the  milk  cow  or  the  garden  require. 

It  has  developed  that  the  valley  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits.  Family  orchards 
planted  years  ago  have  supplied  the  needs  of  the 
valley  folk,  but  commercial  orchards  were  not  given 
a  thought  until  of  late.  The  splendid  apples,  plums, 
pears  and  prunes  grown  here  have  led  to  the  planting 
of  numerous  orchards  and  the  planning  of  many 
more.  Railroad  transportation  from  the  valley 
direct  is  not  yet  a  year  old.  Formerly  the  produce 
was  hauled  to  Baker  or  Arlington,  but  now  the 
Sumpter  valley  line  extends  to  Prairie  City,  and  the 
valley  lands  in  Grant  county  are  nowhere  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  iron  horse. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  talk  with  the  old-timers 
in  these  valleys.  Their  ideas  of  farming  are  not 
developed  along  a  line  that  would  make  them 
valuable  instructors  in  an  agricultural  college,  and 
their  manner  of  cultivating,  spraying  and  pruning 
the  fruit-trees  in  connection  with  thinning,  picking 
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Hydraulic  mining  in  the  John  Day  Valley 


and  packing  would  horrify  a  pomologist  and  throw 
consternation  into  a  fruit-growers'  union,  and  yet, 
as  said  once  before  in  this  story,  they  have  all  made 
good.  When  the  farmer  can  get  two  hundred  tons 
of  good  alfalfa  or  timothy  off  a  thirty-acre  meadow, 
one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  when  he  does  not 
have  to  winter-feed  his  stock  and  always  has  a  herd 
or  flock  ready  for  shipment,  his  lines  are  cast  in 
pleasant  places. 

When  George  Bradford  reached  Prairie  City  in 
1891  his  cash  capital  consisted  of  a  single,  solitary 
ten-cent  piece.  He  immediately  began  to  look  for 
an  investment  for  his  additional  capital,  which 
consisted  of  a  willingness  to  work.  In  less  than  two 
decades  he  built  up  a  fortune,  and  has  raised  a 
large  family. 

J.  C.  Oliver  got  to  the  valley  when  placer  mining 
was  the  principal  industry.  Joe  was  a  pretty  good 
miner,  but  he  did  not  fancy  working  for  wages  and 
he  could  not  find  a  claim  worth  locating.  He  didn't 
look  far,  it  is  believed,  for  a  good  many  rich  placers 
have  been  found  since.  He  went  in  for  cattle. 
Then  he  bought  land  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  county.  He  established  a  milk  route  to 
John  Day  and  Canon  City  in  1877  and  has  failed 
to  deliver  to  his  customers  on  two  occasions.  Once 
his  horses  strayed  from  home  and  on  another 
occasion  his  wagon  was  stolen.  "This  is  a  good 
country  to  live  in"  says  Mr.  Oliver. 

For  more  than  fifty  miles  up  and  down  the  valley 
and  in  the  towns,  I  talked  to  men  who  knew  the 
country  thoroughly,  and  they  were  a  unit  in  express- 
ing their  confidence.  Diversified  farming  and 
commercial  orchards  are  not  largely  in  evidence. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  into  the  valley 
early  in  1910  there  was  no  market  for  fruits  and 
garden  which  would  justify  the  long  haul  by  wagon. 
Fruits  were  bruised  in  transit  and  other  products  stale 
in  comparison  with  those  shipped  direct  by  rail. 

A  county  that  does  not  owe  a  cent  and  which  has 
money  in  its  treasury,  is  a  county  in  which  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  likely  to  be  exorbitant. 
Grant  county  has  in  its  strong  box  a  nice  cash 
balance.  There's  a  surplus  every  "year,  and  the 
people  are  using  a  part  of  it  in  building  good  roads 
and  in  constructing  new  schoolhouses.  The  ,oads 
they  are  building  are  as  smooth  as  the  paved  city 


street  when  complete,  and  a  highway  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley  in  the  county  is  the  end  sought. 

There  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  me  when  told 
the  price  of  lands.  Hill  lands  can  be  bought  for 
from  $12  to  $25  per  acre.  Improved  bench-lands 
$35  to  $60,  and  bottom-lands  $5  to  $125.  My 
surprise  was  occasioned  by  a  man  named  Hill,  who 
told  me  that  in  three  years  his  brother  and  himself 
had  made  $12,000  from  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
They  owned  480  acres  and  farmed  125  acres. 
"Four  families,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "could  have  made 
just  four  times  as  much.  I'm  looking  for  another 
location  right  now.  We  paid  $6,500  for  the  land 
I  told  you  about,  and  we  sold  it  for  $16,500." 

The  lands  in  the  valley  are  irrigated.  The  John 
Day  river  and  its  tributaries  afford  water  for  large 
areas  in  addition  to  those  now  under  water.  While 
dry  farming  is  possible  on  the  hill  lands,  better 
results  are  attained  where  water  is  used.  The  work 
of  the  placer  miners  in  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  valley  is  of  benefit  to  the  men  of  today, 
who  use  the  mining  ditches  to  convey  water  to  the 
farm  and  garden  above  points  where  the  water  from 
the  main  stream  is  available. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  is  a  good  one.  The 
winters  are  mild  and  the  snowfall  in  the  valley 
proper  is  light.  There  is  a  rainy  season  i  1  the  spring. 
The  summers  are  noted  for  their  warm  (not  hot) 
days,  followed  by  cool  nights. 

The  elevation  of  the  valley  at  Prairie  City,  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  is  3,300  feet. 

Prairie  City,  John  Day,  Canon  City,  and  Day- 
ville  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  valley,  and  in 
them  are  found  good  stores,  hotels,  churches,  schools 
and  fraternal  organizations  of  different  kinds.  The 
telephone  and  rural  mail  service  afford  up-to-date 
means  of  communication. 

Prairie  City  is  now  the  closest  railroad  point  to  a 
great  grain-growing,  stock  and  fruit  country.  The 
county  is  rich  not  only  in  the  resources  mentioned, 
but  in  its  great  timber  areas.  There  are  billions  of 
feet  of  splendid  building  material  close  at  hand. 

With  the  development  of  its  mines  and  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  large  tracts  now  lying  idle, 
this  valley  will  become  one  of  the  important  business 
centers  of  eastern  Oregon.  Its  fertile  lands  will 
produce  large  quantities  of  fruits,  grains  and 
vegetables,  but  the  aggregate  will  be  none  too  large 
for  the  market  that  is  assured. 


The  John  Day  Valley  farmer  gets  two  hundred  tons 
of  alfalfa  or  timothy  off  a  thirty-acre  field 


One  of  the  attractive  homes  which  crown  the  wooded  knolls  of  Sutherlin  Valley  in  western  Oregon 


The  Sutherlin  Valley 

Where  Assurance  is  Made  Doubly  Sure 
By  W.  F.  G.  Thacher 


GARDEN  SPOT,"  "Eden,"  "Paradise"— these 
be  hackneyed  terms  that  do  not  serve 
to  suggest  the  quality  of  the  Sutherlin  valley.  Other 
means  must  be  found  to  depict  the  character  of  this 
fair  and  fertile  spot. 

Western  Oregon  is  famous  for  its  rains.  In  reality, 
the  annual  precipitation  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
Ohio  or  New  York,  but  it  seems  greater  because 
it  comes  in  gentle  and  long-continued  showers. 

Yet  to  irrigate  where  there  is  a  yearly  rainfall  of 
thirty-three  inches!  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an 
absurdity,  a  flying  in  the  face  of  nature. 

The  contrary  is  the  case.  These  Oregon  rains, 
continuous  enough  from  September  until  June,  are 
practically  non-existent  through  .  the  remaining 
months.  And  in  spite  of  the  enormous  capacity 
of  the  soil  for  storing  up  water  there  is  almost 
invariably  through  July  and  August  a  serious 
drought,  impoverishing  the  pastures  and  impairing 
the  productiveness  of  the  fields. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is  irrigation,  and  it  is 
by,  the  provision  of  artificial  moisture  that  the 


Sutherlin  valley  is  forever  freed  from  this  one  defect 
in  a  climate  that  otherwise  approaches  perfection. 
But  little  water  is  needed.  The  water  user's  con- 
tract calls  for  six  . inches.  Two  would  be  sufficient. 
It  isn't  so  much  the  amount  of  water;  it  is  the  timeli- 
ness of  its  application  that  counts. 

Sutherlin  is  in  the  Umpqua  valley,  which  lies 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Willamette  on  the  north 
and  the  Rogue  on  the  south.  It  is  no  new  land, 
recently  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  For  half 
a  century  Sutherlin  has  been  under  cultivation  and 
has  proved  the  essential  richness  of  its  soil  by  crops 
of  grain  and  hay,  vegetables  and  fruit.  This  soil 
is  a  deep  loam,  with  a  large  percentage  of  humus, 
and  with  a  gravel  subsoil  that  provides  drainage. 

The  valley  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  a  width 
varying  from  one-half  to  three  miles.  The  floor  of 
the  valley  is  level,  with  just  enough  slope  to  carry 
off  the  surface-water.  The  encircling  hills  are 
covered  with  forests  of  fir  changing  to  a  fringe  of 
oaks  on  the  rounded  knolls  by  which  the  hills  merge 
into  the  valley's  level. 
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It  is  not  merely  through  its  native  attractiveness 
that  Sutherlin  appeals,  but  through  the  high-class 
development  work  being  done,  and  now  nearly 
completed,  by  the  Luse  Land  and  Development 
Company.  Through  the  agency  of  irrigation  the 
entire  valley  is  being  transformed  into  a  commercial 
orchard,  with  a  townsite  on  the  railroad  and  with 
unusual  advantages  for  residence  sites.  The 
development  work  is  liberal  in  its  scope  and  includes 
practically  everything  that  can  be  done  by  engineer- 
ing skill  to  make  the  valley  productive  and  habitable. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  taken  from  the  Calipooia 
river  at  a  point  nine  miles  from  Sutherlin.  The 
dam  and  head-works  are  of  concrete  with  steel 
gates  and  provide  considerable  storage  capacity. 
This  is  designed  to  carry  water  to  run  the  electric 
light  and  power-plant  which  furnishes  energy  and 
illumination  for  the  town  and  valley.  Water  is 
conveyed  in  open  ditch  and  conduit  to  the  highest 
point  of  each  tract,  and  but  few  flumes  are  necessary 
to  distribute  the  moisture  to  every  foot  of  the  land. 

Other  features  of  the  development  work  include 
a  system  of  drainage  ditches,  the  grading  and 
graveling  of  roads,  construction  of  bridges,  fences, 
etc.,  erection  of  warehouses  and  an  exhibit 
building,  and  the  plantation  of  the  orchards. 

Aside  from  a  small  acreage  of  pears,  the  entire 
valley  is  being  set  out  to  apples,  and  to  apples  that 
rank  highest — the  Spitzenberg  and  the  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin.  The  most  exacting  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  stock  and  in  planting  the 
young  trees.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  enterprise 
is  itself  a  favorable  factor.  Shipments  of  apples 
will  be  made  not  only  in  carloads  but  in  trainloads. 
They  will  all  be  of  the  same  two  varieties  and  of  the 
same  high  excellence.  This  will  enable  Sutherlin 
to  attain,  almost  at  a  bound,  the  prestige  for  which 
other  districts  have  struggled  for  years,  and  will, 
from  the  outstart,  command  high  prices.  A  fruit- 
growers' association  has  already  been  organized 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
the  highest  standard,  both  in  quality  and  in  the 
pack.  There  will  be  no  inferior  fruit  to  lower  the 
grade  and  no  unprogressive  producers  to  endanger 
the  standing  of  the  fruit.  Uniform  excellence  is  the 
watchword  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy  the  or- 
chardists  of  Sutherlin. 


There  arises  the  inevitable  question:  what  can  I 
do  to  make  a  living  while  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ground 
between  the  trees  is  almost  as  valuable  for  culti- 
vation as  if  the  trees  were  not  there.  This  is 
especially  true  by  reason  of  the  artificial  moisture, 
which  not  only  insures  sufficient  water  for  the 
trees,  but  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  inter-crop. 
For  this  purpose  small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  best 
suited.  Strawberries  are  very  prolific,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  are  always  among  the  first  to  reach 
the  market.  Moreover,  they  bear  well  into  the 
winter  months.  Loganberries,  raspberries  and  the 
other  "cane"  berries  are  grown  with  equal  success. 
Of  the  vegetable  and  root  crops,  potatoes,  beans 
and  all  the  customary  "garden-truck"  do  exceedingly 
well.  One  producer  took  two  successive  crops  of 
potatoes  from  his  field,  each  averaging  150  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  then  planted  the  same  ground  to 
turnips,  cabbage,  spinach,  etc.,  all  of  which 
matured  and  yielded  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  for  the  orchard- 
ist  is  poultry.  Chickens,  turkeys  and  all  the  feathered 
kind  thrive  well.  One  poultryman  took  profits  of 
$5  apiece  from  his  flock  of  White  Wyandottes. 

The  developers  of  Sutherlin  have  not  confined 
their  attention  solely  to  the  commercial  side,  but 
include  in  their  work  the  provision  of  every  facility 
required  to  make  the  valley  an  agreeable  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  wooded  knolls  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  have  been  set  apart  for  country  homes, 
and  here,  with  most  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
town  and  with  neighbors  near  at  hand,  the  orchard 
owners  are  building  their  homes. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  class  of  people  who 
are  investing  in  Sutherlin  lands.  These  include 
professional  men,  business  men,  people  of  worth 
and  refinement,  many  of  whom  expect  to  make 
Sutherlin  their  home  as  soon  as  their  orchards 
become  productive. 

Although  but  two  years  of  age,  Sutherlin,  the 
town,  has  already  a  population  of  500.  There  are 
good  schools,  a  church,  fraternal  organizations  and 
social  and  civic  clubs.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
improved.  The  hotel  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  There 
are  electric  lights,  city  water,  sewer  system  and 
other  conveniences. 


A  three-year-old  orchard  of  Spitzenbergs  in  the  Sutherlin  Valley 


Beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  of  soil  abound  in  the  region  of  Oregon  City 

At  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette 

Oregon  City,  Its  Diversified  Industries  and  the  Fertile  Lands  of  Clackamas 

By  John  Scott  Mills 


THERE  are  sermons  in  stones  and  books  in 
running  brooks,  we  are  told.  If  the  inanimate 
were  permitted  or  privileged  to  speak,  the  paper 
which  is  read  at  the  breakfast  table  by  multiplied 
thousands  could  say  that  the  clean  white  page  upon 
which  the  news  of  the  world  is  told  was  made  in 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  and  could  deliver  a  thesis 
on  the  advantages  of  that  municipality. 

Here  are  located  some  of  the  largest  paper-mills 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  great  publications  of  the 
West  get  their  supply  from  the  companies  which 
operate  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette.  These  falls, 
located  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  furnish  some  60,000  horsepower  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  turbines  operate 
machinery  in  many  large  manufacturing  plants, 
the  paper  and  woolen  mills  and  the  lumber  concerns 
being  the  principal  ones.  Electricity  for  power  and 
lighting  purposes  is  also  generated  for  use  in  Oregon 
City,  on  electric  railways,  in  Portland  and  other  places. 
The  falls  proved  an  obstacle  to  navigation.  This 


was  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  canal,  and  the 
impediment  to  river  travel  was  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  man  by  furnishing  motive  power  for  an 
important  industrial  center.  With  the  increasing 
population  along  the  Willamette,  the  present  canal 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  river 
commerce,  and  the  federal  government  has  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  complete  new 
system  of  locks  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

In  addition  to  being  a  manufacturing  center, 
Oregon  City  is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  agricultural, 
dairying,  stock-growing  and  timber  section.  All 
the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  including  the  famous 
Oregon  apple,  are  grown  here.  Grain,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  is  a  profitable  crop,  but  the 
rich  soil  yields  larger  returns  along  other  lines  and 
the  grain-field  has  been  and  is  being  generally 
superseded  by  the  orchard  and  the  truck-farm. 
Large  areas  are  planted  to  hops,  Oregon  ranking 
high  in  their  production,  with  the  Willamette 
valley  as  the  largest  producer. 
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The  busy  industrial  center  of  Oregon  City 


Clackamas  county,  of  which  Oregon  City  is  the 
county-seat,  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  Willamette 
valley.  The  area  of  the  county  is  1,900  square  miles. 
Of  this  vast  area,  the  assessor's  report  shows  that  the 
land  classed  as  tillable  comprises  only  92,439  acres. 
Part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  but  five  times  the 
area  now  tilled  is  capable  of  being  farmed.  True, 
it  is  forest  land,  but  very  productive. 

Large  quantities  of  land  which  only  needs  clearing 
to  become  productive,  can  be  had  most  reasonably 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oregon  City.  The  newcomer  does 
not  seem  to  appreciate  its  value  until  he  learns  that 
the  productive  lands  now  yielding  such  magnificent 
returns  were  virgin  forests  not  long  ago.  The  man 
who  secures  a  tract  of  land  today,  and  does  some 
pioneer  work  akin  to  that  done  by  the  first  settlers, 
will  do  even  better  than  these,  for  a  market  has  been 
created  to  which  there  is  excellent  transportation. 
When  men  first  carved  a  home  out  of  the  forests  of 
the  Willamette  valley  there  were  no  large  cities,  no 
railroads,  and  few  river  vessels.  Now  there  is  a 
market  right  at  home  for  more  products  of  certain 
kinds  than  can  be  grown,  and  there  is  ample  facility 
to  transport  any  surplus  to  the  great  marts  of  the 
West,  northwest,  East  and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  as  to  the  shortage  of  certain  products. 
The  manager  of  the  Union  stockyards  of  Portland 
tells  me  that  there  are  over  eighteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  meat  products  annually  imported  into  the 
Pacific  northwest.  The  daily  papers  quote  us  prices 
on  creamery  butter  made  in  the  Middle  West  and  on 
poultry  and  eggs  from  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  These  products  may  be  raised  here. 
The  day  of  large  herds  and  flocks  may  be  past,  but 
the  increased  number  of  farmers  who  may  raise  a 
limited  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for  the 
market,  or  who  may  engage  in  dairying  or  poultry- 
raising  as  side  issues,  will  bring  up  the  number  to 
figures  not  far  below  those  enumerated  when  the 
valley  was  an  open  range. 

There  is  no  better  dairying  section  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  experts  in  that  line,  and  the 
open  winters  and  abundance  of  green  feed  available 
at  all  times  makes  the  section  an  ideal  one  for 
poultry  purposes.  While  corn  does  not  mature  as  it 
does  in  the  states  where  the  nights  are  warm,  or  hot, 


it  grows  sufficiently  well  to  raise  and  fatten  hogs. 
Throughout  the  Willamette  valley  the  conditions 
are  right  for  diversified  farming  and  fruit-growing. 
This  makes  the  small  holding  valuable,  and  instead 
of  160  acres  or  more,  a  ten  or  twenty-acre  tract  will 
be  all  that  a  man  can  take  care  of,  and  from  the 
products  of  an  Oregon  farm  of  this  size  he  can  sup- 
port his  family  and  save  money  besides. 

The  climate  here  is  much  better  than  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West,  and  will  stand  favorable  comparison  with  some 
of  the  highly  exploited  residence  and  farming  com- 
munities which  claim  climatic  perfection.  Intense 
cold  and  excessive  heat  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
unknown.  Farmers  do  their  plowing  during  the 
winter  months,  and  seeding  follows  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  spring.  There  is  a  long  growing  sea- 
son with  harvests  from  July  until  October.  The 
winter  is  the  rainy  season  here,  the  greatest  precipi- 
tation being  in  the  months  of  January  and  Decem- 
ber. The  total  rainfall  is  about  forty-four  inches. 
This  is  no  more  than  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar- 
ietta, Ohio,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  along  the  gulf 
coast.  The  rain  here  does  not  come  in  torrential 
downpours,  but  mostly  in  the  form  of  mist,  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  outdoor  pursuits. 

Portland,  the  Rose  City,  is  renowned  throughout 
the  world  for  the  variety  of  roses  which  bloom  there. 
Oregon  City  is  so  close  to  the  metropolis  that  the 
blooming  bushes  are  identical. 

Oregon  City  and  Clackamas  county  are  favored 
sections  of  the  Pacific  northwest  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Willamette.  Nature  was  in  one  of 
her  best  moods  when  fashioning  this  region.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  man  in  various  ways. 
Horticulture  and  agriculture  afford  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  healthy  living  and  assured  revenue.  The 
great  watercourses  are  available  for  commerce  and 
for  the  generation  of  power  for  manufacturing  and 
lighting  the  business  house  and  the  home. 

There  are  vast  areas  uncultivated  and  homes  for 
thousands  thereon.  The  manufacturing  plants  give 
employment  to  many  operatives,  with  chances  for  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled.  Some  of  the  now  pros- 
perous residents  of  the  county  began  as  wage- 
earners  in  the  mill  or  on  the  farm.  The  same 
opportunity  is  present  today. 

There  are  many  attractive  resorts  in  the  county. 
The  Willamette  and  the  Clackamas  river  afford 
splendid  boating  and  fishing,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  are  many  ideal  camping-places. 
The  different  parts  of  the  county  are  easily  reached, 
the  railroads  penetrating  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  picturesque  sections.  There  are  good  roads 
for  automobiles  and  the  driveways  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Oregon  City  are  among  the  most  pleasing 
to  be  found  in  this  great  state,  where  scenic  beauties 
are  found  in  such  profusion. 

The  town  of  Oregon  City  was  founded  by  Doctor 
John  McLoughlin,  a  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  His  home  has  been  preserved,  and  is  one 
of  the  many  interesting  places  to  visit  in  this  pros- 
perous city  at  the  falls  of  the  Willamette. 


Howells  Prairie,  near  Silverton,  is  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  garden 


Silverton  and  Its  Resources 

An  Oregon  Settlement  in  the  Willamette  Valley  Surrounded  by  Fertile  Farms  and  Orchards 

By  John  Scott  Mills 


APPLES  on  the  trees,  berries  on  the  vine,  vege- 
.  tables  in  the  garden  and  men  plowing  are 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  Willamette  valley  in  midwin- 
ter. Silverton  is  but  eleven  miles  from  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  is  served  by  a 
branch  line  from  Woodburn.  It  is  forty-seven  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Portland.  The  town  is  having  a 
remarkable  growth  and  has  a  present  population  of 
2,500.  Adjoining  it  are  the  grain-fields,  hop-fields 
and  orchards  which  are  yielding  so  bountifully  that 
the  owners  are  living  in  what  they  call  the  Valley  of 
Content.  In  the  early  period  of  its  settlement  the 
Willamette  valley  was  famed  as  a  grain-growing 
section.  Wheat  crops  were  so  large  as  to  surprise 
the  planter,  and  other  cereals  did  equally  well. 
Later  the  value  of  the  soil  for  fruit  became  known 
and  large  areas  were  planted  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  prunes,  cherries  and  other  varieties. 
Salem,  the  capital  city,  fifteen  miles  distant,  is 
known  as  the  "Cherry  City."  Silverton  cherry 
orchards  are  just  as  productive  and  their  fruit  as 
luscious  as  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  valley. 
The  prune-trees  bear  abundantly  and  their  product 


is  of  a  quality  which  sells  readily  at  the  highest 
market  price.  Willamette  valley  is  the  greatest  hop- 
growing  section  of  Oregon,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
are  planted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Silverton. 

The  area  under  cultivation  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  land  available.  Some  of  it  is  cleared,  and 
much  of  it  is  timber  covered.  The  expense  of 
removing  the  trees  is  covered  in  part  by  the  timber 
secured.  This  is  available  for  fencing,  for  fuel  and 
in  most  part  for  building.  Speaking  of  timber  it  is 
pertinent  to  say  that  the  lumber  industry  here  is  one 
of  importance.  There  are  some  large  and  numerous 
small  mills  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  A  logging 
railroad  penetrates  a  body  of  fir  containing  billions 
of  feet.  One  man  told  me  that  within  a  radius  of 
a  few  miles  there  was  sufficient  standing  timber  to 
keep  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  thousand 
feet  a  day,  busy  for  a  hundred  years.  The  timber  is 
there,  as  an  asset  of  value,  and  the  logged-off  lands 
are  certain  to  become  productive. 

In  addition  to  its  lumber  plants,  Silverton  has 
flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  operated  by  water-power. 
Silver  creek  flows  directly  through  the  town.    It  is 
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a  series  of  cascades  and  the  amount  of  power  which 
may  be  developed  is  destined  to  cut  an  important 
figure  in  the  future  history  of  the  city.  An  electric 
plant  near  by  furnishes  electricity  for  lighting  and 
power  in  Silverton,  Salem,  Mt.  Angel  and  Woodburn. 

While  the  apples  of  Oregon  have  been  given  much 
prominence,  and  Silverton  growers  are  in  a  position 
to  get  just  as  good  results  as  those  of  any  other 
section,  it  is  their  wide  range  of  products  which 
entitles  them  to  special  mention.  The  lands  here 
are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  vetch,  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  potatoes,  onions, 
celery,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  carrots, 
squash,  pumpkins,  turnips,  melons,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  loganberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  walnuts,  filberts,  etc.  This  is 
a  variety  of  products  which  will  render  land  valuable 
to  any  man  who  knows  how  to  till  the  land.  It 
matters  not  what  pursuit  he  followed  elsewhere. 

There  are  no  large  open  ranges  for  stock,  yet  the 
farmer,  and  the  small  farmer  at  that,  may  raise 
horses,  cattle^  sheep,  hogs  or  goats  at  a  profit.  There 
is  a  market  at  all  times  for  the  animals.  The  United 
States  is  in  need  of  horses  for  cavalry  purposes,  and 
draft-horses  always  sell  at  good  prices.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  beef  cattle,  or  mutton  or  pork. 
The  market  quotations  are  an  inducement  to  engage 
in  stock-raising. 

Dairying  continues  to  be  a  source  of  profit, 
whether  the  milk  is  churned  or  the  product  sold  to 
the  creamery.  There  is  no  better  dairying  section 
in  the  United  States. 

Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  not  only 
thrive  but  are  sources  of  revenue  to  the  owner. 
The  climate  is  such  that  the  fowls  are  out  practically 
every  day  in  the  year,  most  of  which  time  they  find 
an  abundance  of  green  feed. 

During  my  visit  to  Silverton,  in  conversation  with 
James  Craig,  a  merchant  who  has  unbounded  faith 
in  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  he  said  that  he  was 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Wythycombe, 


director  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  experi- 
ment station,  in  regard  to  flax  growing.  Mr.  Craig 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Willamette 
valley  lands  will  produce  as  fine  flax  fiber  as  can  be 
grown  in  the  world. 

The  climate  here  is  an  equable  one.  The  summer 
temperature  rarely  exceeds  eighty-five  degrees,  and 
the  warmest  days  are  followed  by  cool  nights.  In 
winter  the  temperature  seldom  goes  below  twenty- 
six  degrees  above  zero.  Some  winters  pass  without 
snow,  and  there  is  never  more  than  a  light  fall. 

Nearby  markets  to  which  there  are  good  trans- 
portation facilities  have  made  holdings  in  the 
Silverton  neighborhood  valuable.  Portland  wants 
most  of  the  garden  produce  grown.  The  grain, 
hay,  hops,  fruits,  dairy  and  poultry  products  sell 
readily.  For  the  two  latter  there  is  a  demand  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  California  wants  the  wheat, 
the  cities  of  the  East  buy  the  fruit  and  there  is  home 
and  foreign  demand  for  hops  and  other  products. 

The  country  is  rolling  in  part.  The  Waldo  hills 
are  near  by  and  on  their  uplands  some  of  the  record 
grain  crops  have  been  raised,  while  as  apple  lands 
they  are  unexcelled.  There  is  a  rainfall  of  some 
forty  inches,  and  irrigation  is  not  resorted  to  except 
in  a  few  places.   Water  can  easily  be  diverted. 

The  story  of  the  fertile  lands  around  Silverton 
cannot  be  told  in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine 
article.  Even  the  literature  issued  by  its  commercial 
organization  but  faintly  depicts  the  excellence  of  the 
soil  and  its  products.  In  the  valley  there  is  a  deep 
rich  loam  and  in  the  hills  there  is  a  volcanic  ash 
formation.  This  soil  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
bench-lands  is  not  only  remarkably  fertile,  but  it 
does  not  wear  out.  Crop  failures  are  unknown 
and  large  yields  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

This  is  a  section  where  the  wage-earner  of  a  decade 
ago  is  the  rich  man  of  today.  There  is  opportunity 
here  for  many  more  farmers  and  orchardists.  The 
land  is  reasonably  priced,  and  the  ownership  and  cul- 
tivation of  even  a  small  tract  will  bring  a  compe- 
tence in  return  for  a  minimum  amount  of  labor. 


The  lumber  industry  is  an  important  one  at  Silverton,  and  logged-off  lands  prove  productive  for  the  farmer 


Alfalfa  hay  field  in  Madeline  Meadows,  Lassen  county— a  county  with  half  a  million  acres  of  rich 

and  untouched  farming  land 


Madeline  Meadows 

Broad  Fertile  Lassen  County  Acres,  Which  Have  Sparkling  Water  and  Warm  Sunshine, 

Await  the  Plow  of  the  Homemaker 

By  David  H.  Walker,  Jr. 


THE  experienced  farmer  is  like  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  He  wants  to  be  shown.  Let 
him  turn  the  soil  over  with  a  spade,  study  the 
climate  and  investigate  the  water-supply  and  he  can 
tell  you  whether  it  will  pay  him  to  buy. 

That  is  exactly  what  one  man  did  at  Madeline 
Meadows,  Lassen  county,  California.  He  bought. 
But  that  was  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  was 
without  even  a  span  of  horses.  Today  he  is  worth 
more  than  $5,000,  for  that  is  the  price  he  recently 
refused  for  his  holdings. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  of  one  case.  Madeline 
Meadows  will  supply  many  similar  tributes  to  its 
riches  in  a  like  number  of  years  to  come. 

We  deal  with  a  "brand"  new  country.  Its 
location  must  naturally  be  fixed  first.  '  Take  the 
map  of  California  and  place  your  finger  a  little  north 
of  center  of  Lassen  county — one  of  the  northern  and 
easterly  counties  lying  in  the  protecting  embrace  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Consult  your  geography  or 
encyclopedia  and  you  learn  that  Lassen  county  is  a 
succession  of  valleys  and  mountains;  that  it  has 
half  a  million  acres  of  rich  and  untouched  farming 
land  and  that  the  remainder,  many  square  miles,  is 
either  heavily  wooded  or  rich  in  precious  minerals. 

Madeline  Meadows  is  the  name  given  to  one  of 
the  fertile  valleys  which  gleam  like  emeralds  in  the 


pristine  whiteness  of  the  lofty  mountains.  The 
Meadows  comprise  a  level  rich  area  of  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  from  five  to  seven  in  width.  Your 
first  glimpse  of  this  valley  of  promise  is  secured  as 
the  train  passes  through  the  town  of  Termo.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  California,  Nevada 
and  Oregon  railroad  you  find  level  reaches  of  land 
unbroken  save  for  the  silver  network  of  canals. 
This  is  the  Madeline  Meadows.  Leaving  the  train 
at  Madeline  you  naturally  turn  to  the  comfortable 
hotel  near  at  hand  for  lodging.  It  little  matters 
what  the  month  happens  to  be  when  you  ask: 

"Is  it  always  so  bright  and  sunny  here?  Is  the  air 
like  this  week  in  and  week  out;  just  as  bracing?" 

The  answer  can  truthfully  be,  with  but  trifling 
exception,  in  the  affirmative.  Madeline  Meadows 
basks  in  the  favor  of  the  sun  three  hundred  days  in 
the  average  year.  The  mercury  makes  few  jumps. 
It  seldom  gets  above  the  century-mark  in  summer 
and  should  it  register  zero  weather  in  winter  it  is 
clear  and  dry,  therefore  healthful.  Snow  falls 
during  the  course  of  the  winter  months,  but  with  the 
exception  of  1894-5  and  19 11  it  has  never  been  on 
the  ground  many  days  at  a  time.  Frosts  leave  early 
in  the  spring  and  the  growing  season  is  a  long  one. 

"You  have  come  to  Madeline  to  buy  land?  What 
kind  do  you  wish?"  is  asked.   There  are  several 
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different  soils.  All  are  productive  in  a  high  degree. 
The  variety  runs  from  a  heavy  black  rich  loam,  con- 
taining clay,  sand  and  vegetable  matter,  to  a  gray 
sandy  soil. 

"How  will  it  work?" 

"Nothing  better  for  irrigation"  answers  the  hard- 
headed  farmer.    "Just  look  at  this  field." 

Sure  enough,  the  seepage  is  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  ditches. 

''It  turns  up  mellow  and  light  and  will  retain  the 
moisture  well"  continues  the  man  who  will  get 
wealthy  working  Madeline  Meadows  land. 

"Seems  too  flat"  you  remark,  looking  across  the 
broad  meadows  toward  the  sheltering  mountains. 

The  engineer  who  has  run  his  level  over  the  entire 
country  is  ready  to  answer  by  pointing  to  the  brim- 
ming ditches  which  have  a  determined  flow  of 
sparkling  water. 

"It  is  well  drained"  volunteers  the  expert. 
"Slope  is  two  feet  to  the  mile.   Malaria  is  unknown." 

"Where  does  this  water  come  from?"  is  the  next 
question. 

You  have  touched  on  the  keynote  of  success.  The 
officials  of  the  Madeline  Meadows  Land  and  Irri- 
gation Company  are  proud  of  their  system.  Three 
experts  have  declared  it  is  ample  to  supply  water 
for  twice  the  area. 

You  view  with  spontaneous  admiration  the  rippled 
surface  of  Tule  Lake,  the  source  of  irrigation.  To 
even  the  unpractised  eye  its  possibilities  are  obvious. 
The  lake  is  a  natural  reservoir  6?  miles  long,  27. 
feet  deep  and  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  acre  feet  of 
water,  excellent  for  irrigation  and  for  stock.  In 
addition  to  that  the  snow  upon  the  hills  forms  a 
perpetual  reservoir  which  feeds  Cedar  creek,  a  live 
stream  which  empties  into  our  reservoir. 

"We  are  proud  of  this  immense  reservoir"  says 
the  official.  "Placed  here  by  nature,  all  that  was 
required  by  the  company  was  to  tap  it  with  a  tunnel 
1700  feet  long;  then  the  water  of  Tule  Lake  could 
be  distributed  to  the  laterals  of  the  Meadows." 

"What  does  this  country  grow?  What  is  the  cost 
of  land  and  what  are  the  profits?" 

Consider  the  products  first  that  you  may  fully 
realize  what  figures  mean  when  we  talk  of  land 
values.  Alfalfa  grows  two  crops  and  pasture  for 
your  stock,  \\  to  2 \  tons  per  cutting  to  each  acre. 
Wheat  averages  30  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
barley  harvests  50  to  60  bushels,  oats  60  to  80,  and 
rye  40.  Timothy  hay  cuts  x\  tons  to  3  tons  an  acre. 
The  man  who  puts  in  potatoes  finds  100  to  200  sacks 
to  the  acre  no  uncommon  yield.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  rhubarb  patch  which  brings  six  tons  to 
the  acre?  Cucumbers  yield  an  equal  weight  and 
peas  half  as  much.  Orchards  of  apples,  pears  and 
plums  have  been  set  out,  and  some  highly  encour- 
aging yields  have  been  realized.  An  experiment  in 
the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  for  seed  showed  a  profit 
of  $90  an  acre.  Busy  bees  made  23  tons  of  honey 
last  year  which  was  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

Stockmen  get  $10  to  $12  a  head  for  yearlings. 
Free  government  ranges  make  stock-raising  a 
paying  business  and  provide  a  convenient  home 


market  for  the  farmer  who  grows  hay  and  grains. 
Last  year  a  man  near  Madeline  put  $3,800  into 
hogs,  buying  a  place  and  making  improvements. 
He  realized  $5,000  and  in  addition  had  1,000  hogs 
left  as  well  as  his  place  to  show  for  his  investment. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  use  the  pencil  to  figure  up  the 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  has 
a  small  amount  of  capital,  plenty  of  grit  and  a  good 
understanding  of  what  thorough  farming  means. 
Come  right  down  to  it,  this  is  what  you  want  to 
know:  just  what  a  dollar  will  do  in  Madeline. 

All  company  land  is  sold  on  easy  terms,  the  total 
price  from  $40  to  $50  an  acre,  depending  on  location. 
The  payments  are  spread  over  a  period  of  nine  years 
and  no  tax  is  levied  for  water  maintenance  until 
after  1912,  when  a  charge  is  to  be  made  which  shall 
never  exceed  $1.00  an  acre  a  year.  Take  an  experi- 
enced farmer's  figures  as  to  what  you  can  do  with 


$1,530: 

Cash  down  for  40  acres  $300.00 

Initial  outlay  for  house   500.00 

Cost  of  moving  or  furniture   150.00 

Team  of  horses   250.00 

Wagon   150.00 

Plow   30.00 

Provisions   150.00 


$1,530.00 

That  is  an  outline  of  the  investment.  What  it  will 
bring  in  return  has  been  estimated,  taking  experi- 
ences of  the  first  settlers  as  a  basis.  From  the 
following  figures,  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  after 
three  or  four  seasons  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 


The  suggestion: 

Five  acres  to  winter  apples  will  bring  eventu- 
ally a  net  yearly  income  of  five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  $2,500 

Twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  after  the  first  year  will 
produce  feed  for  ten  dairy  cows,  which 
should  net  $120  each  a  year,  or  a  total  of. .  1,200 

Five  acres  of  potatoes  will  produce  from  100 
to  200  sacks  an  acre,  and  figuring  on  100, 
five  acres  would  bring  a  net  profit  of   500 

Five  acres  set  aside  for  family  orchard,  truck- 
garden  and  chickens  would  practically  pay 
living  expenses,  or   300 

Five  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hogs 

would  mean  profits  of  about   500 

Forty  acres  $5,000 


Madeline  Meadows  is  a  new  country.  The 
settler  does  not,  however,  have  to  face  the  incon- 
veniences that  are  the  usual  lot  of  the  man  in  the 
young  community.  The  Madeline  farmer  has 
excellent  railroad  communication  with  all  Pacific 
Coast  points  as  well  as  transcontinental  connections. 
Madeline,  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Meadows, 
is  a  thriving  little  town.  It  is  the  distributing  point 
for  much  of  Lassen  county.  In  short,  Madeline 
Meadows  offers  to  the  farmer  who  is  eking  out  an 
existence  in  the  East  or  the  middle  West  the  same 
possibilities  for  future  wealth  as  was  presented  to 
farmers  some  ten  years  ago  in  other  more  thickly 
settled  parts  of  California. 


Pulling  the  Northwest  Together 


By  Reilly  Atkinson 
Secretary-Treasurer  League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial  Clubs 


A MOST  momentous  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  greater  Northwest  is  that  which  has  been 
called  by  a  number  of  the  secretaries  of  that  territory 
to  be  held  at  Boise,  August  23,  24,  25,  1911.  The 
call  is  dated  November  30,  19 10,  at  Salem,  Oregon, 
and  is  signed  by  Francjs  Hope  of  the  California 
Development  Board;  C.  C.  Chapman,  secretary 
Oregon  Development  League;  A.  L.  Sommers,  sec- 
retary Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade;  J.  E.  Barnes,  secretary  Southwestern  Wash- 
ington Development  Association;  R.  W.  Raymond, 
manager  Industrial  Bureau,  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  and  Reilly  Atkinson,  secretary-treasurer 
League  of  Southern  Idaho  Commercial  Clubs.  It 
is  addressed  to  all  commercial  executives  in  the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  asks 
them  to  meet  at  Boise,  August  23,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  Northwest  Association  of  Commercial 
Executives.  The  profession  of  Commercial  Execu- 
tive is  a  comparatively  new  one;  the  art  and  science 
of  building  cities  are  old,  but  only  in  recent  years 
have  they  become  the  study  of  any  great  number. 
The  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  sent  their  emissaries 
into  foreign  countries  to  drag  back,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  wealth  and  riches  which  others  had  amassed; 
laborers,  mechanics,  skilled  artisans,  even  men  of 
letters,  were  brought  to  these  great  cities  loaded  down 
with  the  chains  of  captivity  in  order  that  peace  and 
prosperity  might  abide  therein  and  the  people  enjoy 
that  spiritual  and  material  progress  which  is  craved 
by  the  human  race.  No  longer,  however,  is  it 
fashionable  to  build  a  city  or  state  by  force;  the 
thousands  of  willing  hands,  the  great  stores  of  ac- 
cumulated capital,  must  be  induced  to  move  into 
new  fields  because  those  fields  are  truly  inviting, 
because  they  offer  something  which  is  better  than  that 
already  possessed.  Twentieth-century  civilization  de- 
mands that  no  city  shall  acquire  prosperity  by  force, 
and  the  commercial  executive  steps  in  to  bring,  by 
intelligent  direction  of  the  resources  and  energies  of  a 
people,  that  wealth  and  progress  which  they  de- 
mand. And  this  is  only  half  of  his  mission;  the  other 
half  is  to  improve  that  which  a  community  already 
has,  to  make  it  cleaner,  brighter,  to  aid  in  fostering 
its  schools,  its  parks  and  boulevards,  to  help  make  it  a 
livable,  home-like  place,  where  children  can  grow  up 
with  the  proper  environment  and  old  folks  end  their 
days  in  peace. 

Like  all  new  professions,  that  of  the  commercial 
executive  is  without  a  seat  where  one  may  go  to 
learn  the  rudiments;  every  man  who  would  engage 
in  the  pursuit  must  teach  himself,  by  observation 
and  study,  the  principles  and  line  of  action  upon 
which  he  may  rely  for  success.   It  was  to  fill  this 


lack  of  absolute  knowledge  that  the  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Executives  was  formed 
and  for  the  same  purpose  the  Northwest  Association 
of  Commercial  Executives  will  be  organized  at 
Boise,  August  23.  For  the  good  of  the  whole  North- 
west the  active  commercial  club  men  of  that  territory 
will  get  together:  It  is  patent  and  conceded  that  a 
well-disseminated  prosperity  throughout  each  of  our 
states  is  the  desired  goal.  There  never  was  a  day 
when  one  community  could  build  itself  up  at  the 
expense  of  another  or  one  portion  of  a  certain 
district  could  advance  while  the  surrounding  por- 
tions stood  still. 

We  expect  to  have  in  Boise  the  secretaries  and 
managers  of  all  the  large  commercial  organizations 
and  of  dozens  of  the  smaller  ones;  from  all  over  the 
Northwest  have  come  enthusiastic  responses  to  our 
call.  Joseph  E.  Caine  of  Salt  Lake  City,  C.  A. 
Meade  of  Helena,  A.  J.  Breitenstein  of  Missoula, 
J.  E.  Barnes  of  Southwestern  Washington  Develop- 
ment Association,  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Portland, 
Francis  Hope  of  California  Development  Board, 
Rufus  R.  Wilson  of  Seattle,  L.  A.  Sommers  of 
Tacoma,  R.  J.  MacLean  of  Spokane,  Lewis  D. 
Sampson  of  Town  Development  Magazine,  W.  R. 
Rothacker  of  the  Industrial  Moving  Picture  Com- 
pany, and  many  others  have  already  stated  definitely 
that  they  would  be  here.  A  glance  at  the  program 
will  convince  every  commercial  secretary  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  learn  from 
the  other  man,  to  get  new  ideas  and  new  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  "Financing 
a  campaign;  how  to  get  the  money  for  publicity 
work  and  a  discussion  of  various  practical  methods 
for  raising  advertising  funds";  "What  constitutes 
good  city  advertising,"  including  papers  on  "The 
Exhibit,  Moving  Pictures  and  Lantern  Slides"; 
"The  Press  Bureau";  "Magazines  and  Periodicals"; 
"Stimulating  Civic  Pride"  and  "Encouragement  of 
Investment  of  Foreign  Capital."  Truly  a  program 
worth  hearing  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  best 
minds  in  our  great  Northwest  will  lead  the  dis- 
cussions. There  will  be  no  lengthy  speeches;  ours 
will  be  a  meeting,  not  a  convention;  all  papers  will 
be  short,  right  to  the  point;  after  each  will  follow  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject-matter.  It  will  be  a 
case  of  telling  what  you  know  to  the  other  fellow 
and  learning  all  you  can  from  him.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  association  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  executives  themselves  and  will  do  wonders 
in  bringing  about  a  more  united  effort  for  the  up- 
building of  the  Northwest.  It  will  come  to  be  one  of 
the  very  strongest  factors  in  the  amalgamation  of  our 
great  territory  and  will  kindle  a  more  kindly  feeling 
among  ourselves  from  Utah  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  new  hundred-thousand-dollar  home  of  Sunset  Magazine,  at  Fourth  and  Bryant  streets,  San  Francisco, 
This  building  has  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  is  the  latest  word  in 
reinforced  concrete  and  mill  construction 


Shop  Talk  by  the  Business  Manager 


THE  August  number  of  Sunset  Magazine 
represents  in  itself  the  housewarming  of  the 
new  Sunset  Building.  The  different  processes  of 
engraving,  typesetting,  printing  and  binding  which 
have  combined  to  produce  this  number  have  all 
been  executed  with  the  new  equipment,  and  the 
finished  book,  as  it  leaves  the  building  for  its 
journey  over  the  country,  is  an  epitome  of  life  in 
Sunset's  new  home. 

The  establishment  of  the  magazine  in  such  a 
building,  with  such  an  equipment,  so  clearly  marks 
an  epoch  in  Sunset's  career  that  a  few  words  from 
the  business  office  are  well  in  order  as  a  personal 
expression  from  the  producers  of  the  magazine  to 
its  friends  and  acquaintances  between  the  two 
oceans.  Let  these  words  come  us  a  greeting,  then, 
with  something  of  retrospect  down  the  history  of 
the  magazine,  and  something  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
that  send  this  number  forth  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era- 
Five  years  and  three  months  ago,  the  Sunset 
plant  was  wiped  out  by  the  great  fire  that  destroyed 
the  business  section  of  San  Francisco.  Eight  years 
before,  Sunset  had  started  as  a  modest  little  sixteen- 
page  pamphlet,  with  a  circulation  of  15,000  copies 
per  month.  It  had  gradually  grown  in  size,  in 
strength  and  in  circulation,  until  at  the  time  of  the 
great  disaster  it  was  distributing  to  its  subscribers 
and  through  news-stands  about  50,000  copies  per 
month.  Even  at  this  time  it  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  publicity  factors  in  telling  of  the 
marvelous  resources,  opportunities  and  attractions 
of  this  wonderland  beyond  the  Rockies.   But  it  had, 


like  Topsy,  "just  growed" — and  kept  on  growing 
through  the  enthusiasm  of  its  creators,  without  any 
real  organization  and  without  any  concerted  effort 
to  make  it  a  national  magazine. 

When  that  little  band  of  enthusiasts  found,  after 
the  holocaust,  the  greater  part  of  the  magazine 
subscription  list  saved,  they  began  to  take  courage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  Sunset  was  receiving  the  serious  consideration 
of  its  owners,  some  of  whom  had  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  republishing  it,  as  it  had  already  cost 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  and  was  likely  to  cost  a 
great  deal  more  before  it  could  possibly  become  any 
way  near  self-supporting.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
give  it  another  lease  of  life,  only  temporary,  however, 
unless  it  could  quickly  show  signs  of  being  able  to 
earn  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  its  support. 
A  reorganization  was  effected  and  we  were  given 
one  year  to  demonstrate  that  we  could  make  good. 

That  was  surely  a  strenuous  year  of  striving.  I 
often  look  back  on  that  year  and  wonder  how  we 
got  through  it.  None  of  us,  with  the  exception  of 
our  editor,  knew  anything  about  the  publishing 
business,  and  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
dealing  with  advertising  agents  or  circulation 
schemes;  but  we  learned  by  the  same  old  time-worn 
process — expensive  experience.  At  any  rate,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  we  had  made  such  a  showing  that 
we  were  allowed  to  continue  and  were  even  allowed 
a  little  financial  leeway,  which  enabled  us  to  branch 
out.  The  business  manager  made  a  trip  East  and 
studied  some  of  the  fearful  advertising  and  circu- 
lation problems  at  close  range,  and  was  again  filled 
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with  wonder  and  amazement  that  we  were  still  "in 
the  ring."  We  did  not  make  much  gain  in  circu- 
lation that  first  year — in  fact  we  did  not  try  to — we 
realized  that  circulation  was  an  expensive  luxury 
and  not  for  us  at  that  stage  of  the  game.  We  felt 
that  if  we  could  only  make  a  showing  that  first  year 
we  might  have  a  chance,  and  we  got  it. 

With  the  experience  gained  in  what  Elbert  Hub- 
bard calls  "the  University  of  Hard  Knocks,"  we 
began  to  branch  out — to  reach  after  national  circu- 
lation and  national  advertising.  In  April,  1908,  we 
brought  out  a  great  special  edition — our  first  real 
big  venture — entitled  "San  Francisco — Two  Years 
After."  We  advertised  this  extensively  through  the 
local  newspapers,  street-cars  and  billboards — a  life- 
size  newsboy  holding  out  a  copy  of  Sunset  with  this 
special  "San  Francisco — Two  Years  After"  cover 
design,  and  the  words  which  still  cling  to  Sunset, 
"SEND  IT  EAST."  We  sold  the  entire  edition  out 
in  ten  days.  They  went  like  hot  cakes.  Everyone 
was  buying — not  single  copies — but  two,  twenty,  as 
high  as  a  hundred.  Newsdealers  were  firing  in  re- 
orders and  mad  when  they  couldn't  get  them.  The 
news-stand  at  the  San  Francisco  ferry  building 
established  a  record  which  has  never  been  equaled 
since,  by  selling  4,000  copies  of  this  issue,  and  they 
could  have  sold  more  but  couldn't  get  them. 

This  was  the  real  turning-point  of  Sunset.  We 
had  arrived — we  were  taken  seriously,  we  were  a 
great  big  factor  in  the  game,  and,  best  of  all,  we  had 
gained  courage  and  confidence  in  ourselves.  We 
were  able  to  undertake  a  real  subscription  and  news- 
stand campaign.  We  were  able  to  offer  real  money 
for  real  articles  and  stories,  instead  of  buying  a  life- 
sized  novel  for  a  ticket  to  Sacramento,  as  we  had 
done  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  just  as  often  had 
paid  too  much  for  it  at  that.  We  stood  in  amazed 
awe  at  our  own  daring  when  we  offered  $5,000  cash 
for  our  first  real  serial  story,  and  were  scared  stiff 
when  it  was  grabbed,  and  wondered  if  the  story 
could  be  worth  it. 

And  so  we  kept  on  growing  slowly  but  surely, 
and  as  we  crept  our  way  out  of  the  financial  woods 
into  the  sunlight  of  comparative  prosperity,  we  kept 
on  expanding  and  improving.  As  our  income  in- 
creased we  were  allowed  to  put  it  back  into  the 
magazine,  as  although  our  owners  insisted  that  we 
should  remain  on  somewhere  near  a  self-supporting 
basis,  they  did  not  want  us  to  make  any  money,  but 
to  keep  on  until  eventually  we  might  have  the  best 
looking  and  best  reading  fifteen-cent  magazine  in 
the  country.  Some  of  the  officials  of  our  company 
who  had  hardly  noticed  us  before,  except  as  a  neces- 
sary or  superfluous  evil,  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  our  affairs  and  speculate  on  our  future  greatness, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  last  year  in  getting  the 
support  we  asked  for  to  launch  the  biggest  and  most 
ambitious  program  ever  attempted  b/  a  fifteen-cent 
magazine,  a  sixteen-page  article  each  month, 
illustrated  with  four-color  engravings,  contributed 
by  writers  of  national  reputation,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, describing  and  picturing  the  wonderful  re- 
sources and  attractions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  country. 


These  articles  created  a  sensation  in  the  magazine 
world,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  by  even  our  own 
people  that  we  could  not  keep  it  up.  But  we  have 
kept  it  up,  and  during  the  last  six  months  we  have 
increased  our  circulation  twenty-five  per  cent  as 
the  net  result. 

It  has  been  a  hard  uphill  fight  most  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  time  the  goal  of  success  seemed  to  be 
sinking  away  from  us  on  the  far  distant  horizon. 
We  owe  our  success  to  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  West,  which  has  been  so  magnificently  exempli- 
fied in  dear  old  San  Francisco — the  spirit  that  doesn't 
know  when  it  is  licked,  that  lifts  a  man  up  from  the 
floor  before  he  can  be  counted  out,  and  sends  him 
back  into  the  fight,  dazed  perhaps  for  a  while,  but 
sparring  for  wind  and  eventually  fighting  his  way 
to  victory. 

Eastern  magazine  men  have  told  us  from  time 
to  time  that  we  would  find  it  impossible  to  build  a 
national  magazine  out  here  in  the  Far  West — that 
we  could  not  get  sufficient  local  circulation — that 
the  people  of  the  East  would  not  be  interested  in  a 
western  periodical — that  the  national  advertisers 
would  not  patronize  a  western  periodical  with  com- 
paratively small  circulation,  because  the  popular 
eastern  magazines  would  always  have  more  circu- 
lation in  the  Pacific  Coast  country  than  we  could 
ever  obtain.  But  we  have  made  them  take  back  all 
that  they  said.  We  have  today  more  circulation  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  country  than  any  other  monthly 
magazine  published,  and  fifty  per  cent  more  total 
circulation  than  any  other  magazine  published  west 
of  Chicago,  and  as  the  result,  we  are  getting  more 
and  more  national  advertising  all  the  time.  We 
have  created  the  greatest  amount  and  the  most 
successful  community  advertising  ever  carried  in  any 
publication,  proving  beyond  question  that  eastern 
people  are  interested  in  the  story  we  have  to  tell. 

And  why  shouldn't  they  be  interested?  The  last 
census  shows  that  these  Pacific  Coast  states  have 
made  the  greatest  percentage  of  growth  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  growing  faster  today  than  any 
other  part  of  God's  green  footstool,  and  we  have 
only  just  commenced.  If  such  a  country  and  such 
a  people  could  not  produce  and  support  a  national 
magazine,  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and  it  would 
be  stranger  still  if  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  such 
a  people  and  the  description  of  the  resources, 
opportunities  and  attractions  of  such  a  country 
failed  to  interest  the  intelligent  readers  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  success  that  has  come  to  Sunset  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  followed  along  these  lines,  and 
because  we  have  been  honest  with  our  advertisers. 
The  circulation  liar  has  not  been  tolerated  in  our 
ranks,  and  the  unclean  or  dishonest  advertiser  has 
not  been  allowed  space  in  our  columns.  Hugh 
Chalmers  says,  "Honesty  is  not  the  best  policy — it  is 
the  only  policy."  It  is  the  advertisers'  money  that 
makes  the  publications  of  today  possible,  but  the 
advertisers'  money  does  not  go  where  the  moths 
and  rust  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal. 
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On  the  editorial  side,  as  well,  much  has  been 
accomplished,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  partial 
flowering  of  the  plans  and  dreams  of  Charles 
Sedgwick  Aiken,  and  much  is  to  come  as  fruitage 
for  his  successor.  Sunset  has  joined  the  family  of 
national  magazines  and  names  of  national  repute 
are  appearing  with  growing  frequency  in  its  con- 
tents pages.  Plans  are  already  taking  shape  for 
19 1 2  which  promise  a  growth  in  the  magazine, 
editorially,  to  keep  pace  with  its  financial  progress, 
for  the  two  must  march  together  always.  Sunset's 
fiction  has  lately  attracted  notice  where  notice  has 
never  been  given,  for  though  fiction  must  occupy  a 
subordinate  position  in  a  magazine  whose  raison 
d'etre  is  to  tell  the  world  of  the  Far  West,  we  have 
aimed  at  this  standard:  a  few  stories,  and  these  the 
best  of  their  kind.  Such  names  as  Calvin  Johnston, 
Eleanor-  Gates,  John  Fleming  Wilson,  Herman 
Whitaker,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Seumas 
MacManus,  Jack  London,  are  evidence  enough  that 
this  standard  is  being  attained.  These  story-tellers, 
known  to  millions  of  readers  through  the  columns 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  journal  with  a 
scientific  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  fiction  reading 
public,  will  contribute  largely  to  the  stories  which 
will  enliven  Sunset's  pages  during  191 2.  In 
addition  to  this  short  fiction  there  will  be  a  serial 
through  the  year,  a  powerful  human  interest  story 
of  western  life,  a  tale  full  of  red  blood  and  some  of 
the  deep  problems  of  American  people,  as  brimful 
of  exciting  action  as  of  today's  philosophy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  anticipate  here  the 
Editor's  announcement,  in  November,  of  his  offering 
for  next  year.  He  will  have  much  good  news  for 
Sunset's  devoted  readers  and  much  alluring  display 
to  draw  others  into  the  steadily  increasing  ranks. 
Before  that  November  announcement,  however, 
observers  of  the  magazine  will  have  noted  that  the 
illustrations  in  colors,  which  seemed  beyond  us  not 
so  long  ago,  are  being  extended  by  the  addition  of 
another  series,  this  time  from  the  joyous  viewpoint 
of  a  motor  touring-car  in  the  western  wonderland. 
Thus  each  month  will  give,  not  only  authoritatively 
written  articles  on  the  development  of  the  West  in 
the  principal  centers  of  its  activity,  but  will  take  the 
reader  into  the  heart  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  this 
glorious  region,  by  ocean,  through  forests,  among 
granite  mountains,  wherever  the  constantly  pros- 
pecting auto  has  found  its  way.  And  the  color 
pictures  which  will  reinforce  the  authors'  word- 
painting  will  bear  witness,  in  their  improved  beauty, 
to  the  fitness  of  the  magazine's  new  equipment. 

We  have  established  a  national  magazine  on  a 
solid,  permanent  foundation,  but  it  is  only  a  foun- 
dation. Our  real  growth,  like  our  country,  has  only 
just  commenced.  We  are  going  on  to  greater  things. 
We  have  won  the  recognition  and  support  of  the 
country  whose  resources  we  are  exploiting,  our 
organization  here  has  been  perfected,  we  have  been 
rehabilitated,  like  the  metropolis  itself — stronger, 
firmer,  ampler  than  of  old.  We  begin  life  in  this 
new  home  with  full  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Sunset  Magazine., 
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